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T is my purpose to speak of the craft 
l to which I have devoted the best 
years of my life, the eraft of portraying, 
by means of little pen and ink strokes, 
lines and scratches, a small portion of 
the world in which we live; such social 
and domestic incidents as lend them- 
selves to humorous or satirical treat 
ment: the illustrated criticism of life, of 
the life of our time and country, in its 
lighter aspects. 

The fact that I have spent so many 
years in the practice of this craft does not 
of itself, I am well aware, entitle me to 
lay down the law about it; the mere ex 
ercise of an art so patent to all, so easily 
understanded of the people, does not give 
one any special insight into its simple 
mysteries, beyond a certain perception and 
appreciation of the technical means by 
which it is produced—unless one is gift 
ed with the critical faculty, a gift apart, 
to the possession of which IL make no 
claim. 

There are two kinds of critics of such 
work as ours. First there is the wide 
public for whom we work and by whom 
we are paid; ‘‘ who lives to please must 
please to live;” and who lives by draw- 
ing for a comic periodical must manage 
to please the greater number. The judg- 
ment of this eritic, though often sound, is 
not infallible; but his verdict for the time 
being is final, and by it we, who live by 
our wits and from hand to mouth, must 
either stand or fall. 

The other critic is the expert, our fel- 
low-eraftsman, who has learnt by initia- 
tion, apprenticeship, and long practice 
the simple secrets of our common trade. 
He is not quite infallible either, and is 
apt to concern himself more about tlhe 
manner than the matter of our perform- 
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ance; nor is he of immediate importance, 
since with the public on our side we can 
do without him for a while, and flourish 
like a green bay-tree in spite of his artistic 
disapproval of our work; but he is not to 
be despised, for he is some years in ad- 
vance of that other critic,the public; who 
may, and probably wil!, come round to 
his way of thinking in time. 

The first of these two critics is typified 
by Moliére’s famous cook, who must have 
been a singularly honest, independent, and 
intelligent person, since he chose in al] 
cases to abide by her decision, and not 
with an altogether unsatisfactory result to 
Mankind! Such cooks are not to be 
found in these days —certainly not in 
England; but he isan unlucky craftsman 
who does not possess some such natural 
eritics in his family, his home, or near it 

mother, sister, friend, wife, or child— 
who will look over his shoulder at his 
little sketch and say: 

Tommy (or Papa, or Grandpapa, as 
the case may be), that person you've just 
drawn doesn’t look quite natural,” or: 

‘That lady is not properly dressed for 
the person you want her to be— those 
hats are not worn this year,” and so forth 
and so fortia. 

When you have thoroughly satisfied 
this household critic, then is the time to 
show some handy brother craftsman your 
amended work,and listen gratefully when 
he suggests that you should put a tone 
on this wall, and a tree, or something, 
in the left middle distance to balance the 
composition, and raise or depress the 
horizon-line to get a better effect of per- 
spective. 

In speaking of some of my fellow- 
artists on Punch, and of their work, 
I shall try and bring both these criti- 
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cal methods into play—premising, how- 
ever, once for all, that such criticism on 
my part is simply the expression of my 
individual taste or fancy—the taste or 
fancy of one who by no means pretends 
to the unerring acumen of Moliére’s cook, 
on the one hand, and who feels himself 
by no means infallible in his judgment 
of purely technical matters, on the other. 
I can only admire and say why, or why I 
don’t; and if I fail in making you admire 
and disadmire with me, it will most likely 
be my fault as well as my misfortune. 

I had originally proposed to treat of 
Richard Doyle, John Leech, and Charles 
Keene—and finally of myself, since that 
I should speak of myself was rather in- 
sisted upon by those who procured me 
the honor of speaking at all. I find, how 
ever, that there is so much to say about 
Leech and Keene that I have thought it 
better to sacrifice Richard Doyle, who 
belongs to a remoter period, and whose 
work, exquisite as it is of its kind, is so 
much slighter than theirs, and fills so 
much less of the public eye; for his con- 
nection with Punch did not last long. 
Moreover, personally I knew less of him; 
just enough to find that to know was 
to love him—a happy peculiarity he 
shared with his two great collaborators 
on Punch. 

John Leech! What a name that was 
to conjure with, anid is still! 

I cannot find words to express what it 
represented to me of pure unmixed de- 
light in my youth and boyhood, long be- 
fore | ever dreamt of being an artist my- 
self! It stands out of the past with such 
names as Dickens, Dumas, Byron— not 
indeed that I am claiming for him an 
equal rank with those immortals, who 
wielded a weapon so much more potent 
than a mere caricaturist’s pencil! But if 
an artist’s fame is to be measured by the 
mere quantity and quality of the pleasure 
he has given, what pinnacle is too high 
for John Leech! 

Other men have drawn better; deeper, 
grander, nobler, more poetical themes 
have employed more accomplished pen- 
cils, even in black and white; but for 
making one glad, I can think of no one 
to beat him. 

To be an apparently hopeless invalid 
at Christmas-time in some dreary, desert- 
ed, dismal little Flemish town and to re- 
ceive Punch’s Almanac (for 1858, let us 
say) from some good-natured friend in 


England—that is a thing not to be forg 
ten! I little dreamt then that I shou 
come to London again, and meet Ji 
Leech and become his friend: that 
should be, alas! the last man to sh; 
hands with him before his death (as ] 
lieve I was), and find myself among 
officially invited mourners by his gra 
and finally, that I should inherit, and { 
for so many years, (however indiffere: 
ly), that half-page in Punch opposite t) 
political cartoon, and which I had loy 
so well when he was the artist! 

Well, I recovered from a long and dij 
tressing ailment of my sight which had 
been pronounced incurable, and came to 
England, where I was introduced to 
Charles Keene, with whom I quickly be 
came intimate, and it was he who pre 
sented me to Leech one night at one of 
Mr. Arthur Lewis's smoking concerts, in 
the winter of 1860. I remember feeling 
somewhat nervous lest he should take me 
for a foreigner on account of my name, 
and rather unnecessarily went out of my 
way to assure him that I was rather more 
English than John Bull himself. It 
didn’t matter in the least; I have no 
doubt he saw through it all; he was 
kindness and courtesy itself; and I expe 
rienced to the full that emotion so de 


lightful to a young hero-worshipper in 
meeting face to face a world-wide celebri 
ty whom he has long worshipped at a dis 
tance. In the words of Lord Tennyson: 


[ was rapt 

By all the sweet and sudden passion of youth 

Towards greatness in its elder.... 
But it so happened at just this particular 
period of his artistic career and of mine 
that he no longer shone as a solitary star 
of the first magnitude in my little firma 
ment of pictorial social satire. A new 
impulse had been given to the art of draw 
ing on wood, anew school had been found 
ed, and new methods—to draw straight 
from nature instead of trusting to mem 
ory and imagination, had been the artis- 
tic order of the day. Men and women, 
horses and dogs, landscapes and seascapes, 
all one can make pictures of, even chairs 
and tables and teacups and saucers, must 
be studied from the life—from the still 
life if you will—by whoever aspired to 
draw on wood; even angels and demous 
and cherubs and centaurs and mermaids 
must be closely imitated from nature—or 
at least as much of them as could be got 
from the living model. 
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Onee a Week had just appeared, and 
e Cornhill Magazine. Sir John Mil- 
s and Sir Frederick Leighton were then 
awing on wood just like the ordinary 
ortals; Frederick Walker had just start 
| on his brief but splendid career; Fred- 
ek Sandys had burst on the black and 
hite world like a meteor; and Charles 
Keene, who was illustrating the Cloister 
ind the Hearth in the his 
Punch work, had after long and patient 


intervals of 


ibor attained that consummate mastery 
of line and effect in wood draughtsman 
ship that will be forever associated with 
his and work in Punch, if 
only by virtue of its extraordinary tech 


name; his 
nical ability, made Leech’s by contrast 
appear slight and almost amateurish in 
spite of its ease and boldness. 

So that with all my admiration for 
Leech it was at the feet of Charles Keene 
that I found myself sitting; 
we were much together in those days, 


besides which 


talking endless shop, taking long walks, 
riding side by side on the knife-boards 
of omnibuses, dining at cheap restau- 
rants, making music at each other's stu- 
His personal charm was great, as 
great in its way as Leech’s; he was dem- 


dios. 


ocratie and so was I, as one is bound to 
be when one is impecunious and the 
world is one’s oyster to open with the 
fragile point of a lead-pencil. His bohe- 
mian and I found it a 
very good world and very much to my 


world was mine 


taste—a clear, honest, wholesome, inno- 
cent, intellectual, and industrious 
British bohemia, with lots of tobacco, lots 
of good music, plenty of talk about liter- 
ature and art, and not too much victuals 
ordrink. Many of its denizens, that were, 
have become Royal Academicians or have 
risen to fame in other ways; some have 


most 


had to take a back seat in life; surpris- 
ingly few have gone to the bad. 

This world, naturally, was not Leech’s, 
if it had ever been, I doubt; his bohemia 
if he ever had lived in one, had been the 
bohemia of medicine, not of art, and he 
seemed to us then to be living on social 
heights of fame and sport and aristocratic 
splendor where none of us dreamed of 
seeking him—and he did not seek us. We 
hated and despised the bloated aristoc- 
racy, just as he hated and despised for- 
eigners without knowing much about 
them; and the aristocracy, to do it jus- 
tice, did not pester us with 
advances. But I never 


its obtrusive 
heard Leech 
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than 
although 
many of us seemed to think that his best 
work 


bohemia 
admiration, 


spoken of otherwise in 


with affectionate 
Indeed, his work was 
becoming somewhat fitful in quality, and 
already showed occasional signs of haste 


was done. 


and illness and fatigue; his fun was less 
genial and happy, though he drew more 
vigorously than ever,and now and again 
surprised us by surpassing himself, as 
in his series of Briggs in the Highlands 
a-chasing the deer 

All that was thirty years ago and more. 
I may say at once that I have reconsid- 
ered the opinion [ formed of John Leech 
at that time. Leech, it is true, is by no 
means the one bright particular star, but 
he has recovered much of first 
magnitude; if he shines more by what he 


his lost 


has to say than by his manner of saying 
it, | have come to think that that is the 
best thing of the two to shine by, if you 
cannot shine by both; and I find that his 
manner was absolutely what it should 
have been for his purpose and his time 

neither more nor less; he had so much 
to say and of a kind so delightful that 1 
have no time to pick holes in his mode of 
expression, Which at its best has satisfied 
far more discriminating experts than I; 
which, the printing 
engraving have wonderfully im 
proved since his day. He drew straight 
on the wood block, with a lead-pencil; his 
delicate gray lines had to be translated 
the uncompromising black 
lines of printers’ ink—a ruinous process; 
and what his work lost in this way is 
only to be estimated by those who know. 
True, his mode of expression 


besides methods of 


and 


into coarse 


was not 
equal to Keene’s—I never knew any that 
was, in England, or even approached it 

but that, as Mr. Rudyard Kipling says, 
is another story. 

The story that I will tell now is that 
of my brief acquaintance with Leech, 
which began in 1860, and which T had 
not many opportunities of improving till 
I met him at Whitby in the autumn of 
1864—a memorable autumn for me, since 
I used to forgather with him every day, 
and have long walks and talks with him 
—and dined with him once or twice at 
the lodgings where he was staying with 
his wife and son and daughter—all of 
whom are now dead. He was the most 


sympathetic, engaging, and attractive per- 
son I ever met; not funny at all in con- 
versation, or ever wishing to be—except 
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now and then fora capital story, which 
he told in perfection. 

The key-note of his character, socially, 


seemed to be self-effacement, high-bred 


courtesy, never-failing consideration for 


others. He was the most charming com- 


panion conceivable, having intimately 
known so many important and celebrated 
people, and liking to speak of them; but 
one would never have guessed from any 
thing he ever looked or said that he had 
made a whole nation, male and female, 
gentle and simple, old and young, laugh 
as it had never laughed before or since, 
for a quarter of a century. 

He was tall, thin, and graceful, ex- 
tremely handsome, of the higher Irish 
type; with dark hair and whiskers and 
complexion, and very light grayish-blue 
eyes; but the expression of his face was 
habitually sad, even when he smiled. In 
dress, bearing, manner, and aspect he 
was the very type of the well-bred Eng- 
lish gentleman and man of the world and 
good society; I never met any one to 
beat him in that peculiar distinction of 
form, which, I think, has reached its high- 
est European development in this coun- 
try. Iam told the Orientals are still our 
superiors in deportment. But the natu- 
ral man in him was still the best. Thack- 
eray and Sir John Millais, not bad judges 
and men, with many friends, have both 
said that they personally loved Jolin 
Leech better than any man they ever 
knew. 

At this time he was painting in oil, and 
on an enlarged scale, some of his more 
specially popular sketches in Punch, aud 
very anxious to succeed with them, but 
nervously diffident of success, even with 
the of woddoi. He was not at his happiest 
in these efforts: and there was something 
pathetic in his earnestness and persever- 
ance in attempting a thing so many can 
do, but which he could not do for want 
of a better training; while he could do 
the inimitable so easily. 

I came back to town before Leech, and 
did not see him again until the following 
October. On Saturday afternoon, the 28th, 
I called at his house, No. 6, The Terrace, 
Kensington, with a very elaborate draw- 
ing in pencil by myself, which I present- 
ed to him as a souvenir, and with which 
he seemed much: pleased. 

He was already working at the Punch 
Almanac for 65, at a window on the sec- 
ond floor overlooking the street. (I have 
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often gazed up at it since.) He seen, 
very ill, so sad and depressed that I cou 
searcely speak to him for sheer sy; 
pathy: I felt he would never get throug 
the labor of that almanac, and left hi; 
with the most melancholy forebodings. 

Monday morning the papers announce 
his death on Sunday, October 29th, fron 
angina pectoris, the very morning afte 
I had seen him. 

I was invited by Messrs. Bradbury and 
Evans, the publishers of Punch, to the 
funeral, which 
Green 


took place at Kensal! 
It was the most touching sight 
imaginable. The grave was near Thack 
eray’s, who had died the year 
There were crowds of people, Charles 
Dickens among them; Canon Hole, a 
great friend of Leech’s and who has writ 
ten most affectionately about him, read 
the service; and when the coffin was low 
ered into the grave, John Millais burst into 
tears and loud sobs, setting an example 
that was followed all round; we all for 
got our manhood and cried like women! 
I can recall no funeral in my time where 
simple grief and affection lave been so 
openly and spontaneously displayed by 
so many strangers as well as friends—not 
even in France, where people are more 
demonstrative than here. No burial in 
Westminster Abbey that I have ever seen 
ever gave such an impression of uni- 


before 


versal honor, love, and regret. 

‘*“Whom the gods love die young.” 
He was only forty-six! 

I was then invited to join the Punch 
staff and take Leech’s empty chair at the 
weekly dinner—and bidden to cut my 
initials on the table, by his; his mono 
gram as it was carved by him is J. L 
under a leech in a bottle, dated 1854; and 
close by on the same board are tle initials 
WW... 

I flatter myself that convivially, at 
least, my small D. M., carved in impene- 
trable oak, will go down to posterity in 
rather distinguished company! 

If ever there was a square English hole, 
and a square English peg to fit it, that 
hole was Punch, and that peg was Jolin 
Leech. He was John Bull himself, but 
John Bull refined and civilized — Jolin 
Bull polite, modest, gentle—full of self- 
respect and self-restraint; and with all 
the bully softened out of him; manly 
first and gentlemanly after, but very soon 
after; more at home perhaps in the club, 
the drawing-room, and the hunting-field, 
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in Piceadilly and the Park, than in the 
farm or shop or market-place; a normal 
Englishman of the upper middle class, 
with but one thing abnormal about him, 
viz, his of the kind 
to give the greater pleasure to the great 


genius, which was 
gi 
and yet delight the most fas 
tidious of his day—and I think of ours, 
One very ultra- esthetic, even 
now, not to feel his charm. 


er number 


must be 
He was all of a piece, and moved and 
worked with absolute ease, freedom, and 
certainty, within the limits nature had 
assigned him—and his field was a very 
large one. He saw and represented the 
whole panorama of life that came within 
his immediate ken with an unwavering 
from first to 
broadly humorous, though mostly sym 
pathetic point of view that never changed 
a very delightful point of view, if not 
the highest conceivable. 
Hand worked 


singular harmony, and 


consistency, last; from a 


with brain in 
all three im 


proved together contemporaneously, with 


and eye 


a parallelism most interesting to note, as 
one goes through the long series of his 
social pictures from the beginning. 

He has no doubts or hesitations — no 
bewildering subtleties—no seeking from 


twelve to fourteen o’clock—either in his 
ideas or technique, which very soon be- 
comes an excellent technique, thoroughly 
suited to his ideas—rapid, bold, spirited, 
full of color, breadth, and movement— 
troubling itself little about details that 
will not help the teHing of his story—for 
before everything else he has his story to 
tell, and it must either make you laugh 
and he tells it in 
the quickest, simplest, downrightest pen- 
cil strokes, although it is often a compli- 
cated story! 

For there are not only the funny people 
and the pretty people acting out their lit- 
tle drama in the foreground—there is the 
scene in which they act, and the middle 
distance,and the background beyond, and 
the sky itself; beautiful rough landscapes 
and seascapes and skyscapes, winds and 


or lightly charm you 


weathers, boisterous or sunny seas, rain 
and storm and cloud—all the poetry of 
nature, that he feels most acutely while 
his little people are being so unconscious- 
ly droll in the midst of it all. Heis a king 
of impressionists, and his impression be- 
comes ours on the spot—never to be for- 
gotten! It is all so quick and fresh and 
strong, so simple, pat, and complete, sow 
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direct from mother Nature herself! 
has about it the quality of inevitablens 
those are the very people who wo 
have acted and spoken in just that ma 
ner, and we meet them every day —t 
expression of the face, the movement a) 


gesture, in anger, terror, dismay, seo) 


conceit, tenderness, elation, triumph 


Whatever the mood they could not ha 
looked or acted otherwise—it is life itsel| 
An optimistic life in which joyousnes 
prevails, and the very woes and discon 
fitures are broadly comical to us who loo 
on—like some one who has seasickness 
or a headache after a Greenwich banquet 

which are about the most tragic things 
he has dealt with. 

(I am speaking of his purely social 
sketches. For in 
cuts, political and otherwise serious, his 


his admirable large 


satire is often bitter and biting indeed: 
and his tragedy almost Hogarthian. ) 
Like many true humorists he was of a 
melancholy temperament, and no doubt 
felt attracted by all that was mirthful 
and brigit, and in happy contrast to his 
habitual Seldom if 
drop of his inner sadness ooze out through 


mood, ever does a 
his pencil point—and never a drop of 
gall; and I do not remember one cynical 
touch in his whole series. 


In 


nature aristocratic; he liked the society 


his tastes and habits he was by 


of those who were well dressed, well bred 
and refined like himself, and perhaps a 
trifle conventional; he conformed quite 
spontaneously and without effort to up 
per-class British ideal of his time, and had 
its likes and dislikes. But his strongest 
predilections of all are common to the 
British race; his love of home, his love 
of sport, his love of the horse and the 
hound — especially his love of the pret- 
ty woman—the pretty woman of the 
normal, wholesome English type. This 
charming creature so dear to us all per- 
vades his show from beginning to end— 
she is a creation of his and he thorough- 
ly loves her, and draws her again and 
again with a fondness that is half lover- 
like and half paternal—her buxom figure, 
her merry bright eyes and fresh complex- 
ion and flowing ringlets, and pursed-up 
lips like Cupid’s bow. Nor is he ever 
tired of displaying her feet and ankles 
(and a little more) in gales of wind on 
cliff and pier and parade-—or climbing 
the Malvern Hills. When she puts on 
goloshes it nearly breaks his heart, and 
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vould fly to other climes! He revels 
ier infantile pouts and jealousies and 
irt-burnings and buttertly delights and 
ying mischiefs; her mild innocent flir 
ions with beautiful young swells, whose 
es are equally light 
She isa darling, and he constantly calls 
rso to her face. Her favorite sea-side 
ook becomes the mermaid’s haunt; her 
wk hair flies and dries in the wind, and 
isturbs the peace of the too susceptible 
‘unech. She is a little Amazon pour rire, 


d rides) across and drives 


ven a hansom sometimes with a pair of 


country, 


magnificent young whiskerandoes smok 


she is a 


ing their costly cigars inside) ; 


toxophilite, and her arrow sticks, for it 
with 
her bull’s-eye is the soft military heart. 
She wears a cricket cap and breaks Aunt 
Sally’s nose seven times; she puts her 


is barbed innocent seduction, and 


pretty little foot upon the croquet-ball— 
With 
what glee she would have rinked and ten- 
nised if he had lived a little longer! 

She is light of heart, and perhaps a 
little of head! Her worst trouble is when 
the captain gives the wing of the fowl to 
some other darling who might her 
twin most terrible night 
mare is when she dreams that great stupid 
Captain Sprawler upsets a dish of trifle 


and croquet’d you are completely ! 


be 


sister; her 


“IN THE BAY 


Tue Last Sweet Tune In Hats AND WALKING-STICKS.- 
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over her new lace dress with the blue 
satin slip; but next morning she is her 
self again, and rides in the Row, and stops 
to speak with that great stupid Captain 
Sprawler, who is very to at, 
beautiful, and who 


sprawls most gracefully over the railings, 


nice look 


whose back is very 


and pays her those delightful absurd com 
pliments about her and her horse ** being 
foil to 
so much grace and splendor, a poor lit 


such a capital pair,” while, as a 
tle snub-nosed, ill-dressed, ill conditioned 
dwarf of a snob looks on, sucking the 
top of his cheap cane in abject admira 
tion and hopeless envy! Then she pats 
nose of Cornet 
deucedly ag- 


gravating for Cornet Flinders, you know” 


and kisses the nice soft 


I linders’s hunter, which is ** 


but when that noble sportsman is frozen 
out and cannot hunt, she plays serateh- 
with him in the boudoir of her 
father’s country house, or pitches clioco- 
late into his mouth fremt the oak landing; 
and she lets him fasten the skates on to 
pretty feet. Happy cornet! And 
she plays billiards with her handsome 
cousin—a guardsman at and in- 
forms him that she is just eighteen to his 


eradle 


her 
least 


love—and stands under the mistletoe and 
asks thisenviable relation of hers to show 
her what the garroter’s hug is like; and 
when he proceeds to do so she calls out 


OF BISCAY 0.” 


nch, September 27, 1862 
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in distress because his pointed waxed 
mustache has scratched her pretty cheek, 
and when Mr. Punch is there, at dinner, 
she and a sister darling pull crackers 
across his august white waistcoat, and 
scream in pretty terror at the explosion ; 
to that worthy’s excessive jubilation, for 
Mr. Punch is Leech himself, and nothing 
she does can ever be amiss in his eves! 

Sometimes, indeed, she is seriously 
transfixed herself, and bids Mr. Tongs tlie 
hair-dresser cut off a long lock of her 
hair where it will not be missed—and she 
looks so lovely under the smart of Cupid’s 
arrow that we are frantically jealous of 
the irresistible warrior for whom the jet 
In short, she is inno 
cence and liveliness and health incarnate 
a human kitten. 

When she marries the gilded youth 
with the ambrosial whiskers, their honey 


ty tress is destined. 


mooning is like playing at being mar 
ried, their artless billings and cooings are 
enchanting to see. She will have no 
troubles—Leech will take good care of 
that; her matrimonial tiffs will be of the 
slightest; hers will be a well-regulated 
household; the course of her conjugal 
love will run smooth in spite of her little 
indiscretions—for like Bluebeard’s wife 
she can be curious at times, and coax and 
wheedle to know the mysteries of Free- 


masonry, and ery because Edwin wil] 
reveal the secret of Mr. Percy the ho) 
tamer; and how Edwin ean resist < 
an appeal is more than we can un 
But soon they will have a la 
family, and live happy ever after, and 


stand! 


the time their eldest-born is thirteen vy 
old, the darling of fourteen years 
will be a regular materfamilias, st: 


matronly, and rather severe; and Ed 


will be fat, bald, and middle-aged 
bring home a bundle of asparagus 
a nice new perambulator to celebrate { 
wedding-day! 

And he loves her brothers and eousins 
military or otherwise, just as dearly, and 
makes them equally beautiful to the ey 
with those lovely drooping whiskers that 
used to fall and brush their bosoms. thei 
smartly waisteoated bosoms, a quarter of 
a century ago! He dresses them even 
better than the darlings, and has none 
but the kindliest and gentlest satire for 
their little vanities and conceits—for they 
have no real vices, these charming youths, 
beyond smoking too much and betting 
a little and getting gracefully tipsy at 
race-meetings and Greenwich dinners 
and sometimes running into debt with 
And then how 
boldly they ride to hounds, and how 
splendidly they fight in the Crimea! how 


their tailors, I suppose! 


A SPECIMEN OF PLUCK. 


Rueaues. ** Hold hard, Master George. 
Master Groner. * All right, Ruggles! 


It’s too wide, and uncommon deep!” 
We can both swim /'—Punch 





SOCIAL 


tly they dance at home! How 
Ithy, good-humored, and manly they 
with all their little vagaries of dress 
to 


give them if they give the whole of 


jewelry and accent! It is 


easy 


r minds to their white neck-ties, or are 
jected because they have lost the little 
all 


idiron off their chatelaine, or lose 


ONE OF MR 
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consciousness of high social position- of 
the cool businesslike self-importance that 
sits so well on those who are knowing in 
the noblest pursuit that can ever employ 
the energies and engross the mind of a 
well-born Briton; for they can ride al 
mostas well as their grooms, these mighty 
the know the 


hunters before Lord, and 


THE HIGHLANDS. 


AFTER AIMING FOR A QUARTER OF AN Hour Mr. B. Fires BoTH oF HIS BARRELS— 


AND—MISSES 


presence of mind when a smut settles on 
their noses, and turn faint at the sight of 
Mrs. Gamp’s umbrella! 

And next to these enviable beings he 
loves and reveres the sportsman. One 
is made to feel that the true sportsman, 
whether he shoots or hunts or fishes, is 
an august being, as he ought to be in 
Great Britain, and Leech has done him 
full justice with his pencil. He is 
subject for flippant satire; so there he 
sits his horse, or stalks through his tur 
nip-field, or handles his rod like a god! 
Handsome, well-appointed from top to 
toe, aristocratic to the finger-tips 
impressive figure, the despair of foreign- 
ers, the envy of all outsiders at home (in 
cluding the present lecturer)! 

He has never been painted like this be 
fore! What splendid lords and squires, 
fat or lean, hook-nosed or eagle-eyed, well 
tanned by sun and wind, in faultless kit, 
on priceless mounts! How redolent they 
are of health and wealth, and the secure 


no 


a most 


TABLEAU—THE ForestTER’s ANGUISH.—Punch, 1861 


country almost as well as the huntsman 
himself! And what sons and grandsons 
and granddaughters are growing up round 
them, on delightful ponies no gate, hedge, 
or brook can dismay —nothing but the 
hard highroad! 

It is a glorious, exhilarating scene, with 
the beautiful wintry landscape stretching 
away to the cloudy November sky, and 
the lords and ladies gay, and the hounds, 
and the frosty-faced, short-tempered old 
huntsman, the very perfection of his 
kind; and the poor cockney snobs on 
their hired meek 
hopping looking on excited 
and bewildered, happy for a moment at 
beholding so much happiness in their bet- 
ters. 


screws, and the clod- 


laborers 


To have seen these sketches of the hunt- 
ing-field is to have been there in person. 
It is almost the only hunting that I 
ever had—and probably ever shall have 

and I am almost content that it should 
be so! It is so much easier and simpler 
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equipped from the br; 





of Leech alone! 

Not indeed that 
unauthorized gallop 
after the fox find 
giveness in the eyes 
Leech. W oe to the \ 
gar little cockney si 
who 





dares to obtric 
his ugly mug and 

big cigar and his hir 
broken-winded 


rip 0 
these 


hallowed = and 
thrice-happy hunting 
earthen 
ware pot among vesse|s 


of brass: 


grounds !—an 
the punis] 
ment shall be made to 
fit the crime; better if 
he fell off and his horss 
rolled over him = than 
that he should dress 
and ride and look like 
that! 
broken bones is easier 
to bear than the scorn 
of a true British sports 
man! 

Then there 
fishermen 
catch 


For the pain of 


are tlie 
who never 

fish, but 
whom no stress of wea 


any 


ther can daunt or dis 
There they sit 
or stand with the wind 
blowing or the 
soaking, in dark 
scapes with 


tress. 


rain 
land 
ruffled 





THANK GOODNESS! FLY-FISHING HAS BEGUN! 


Miuuier. “Don't they really, perhaps they'll bite better towards the 


cool of the evening, they mostly do.”°—Punch, 1857 


to draw for Punch than to drive across 
country! And then, as a set-off to all 
this suecessful achievement, this pride 
and pomp and circumstance of glorious 
sport, we have the immortal and ever 
beloved figure of Mr. Briggs, whom I look 
upon as Leech’s masterpiece—the exam- 
ple above all others of the most humor 
ous and good-natured satire that was ever 
penned or pencilled; the more ridiculous 
he is the more we love him; he is more 
winning and sympathetic than even Mr. 
Pickwick himself, and I almost think a 
greater creation! Jesides, it took two to 
make Mr. Pickwick, the author and the 
artist. Whereas Mr. Briggs issued fully 


and ominous 
and swaying 
trees that turn up the 
whites of their leaves 
one almost hears the 
wind rush through them. One almost 
forgets the comical little forlorn figure 
who gives such point to all the angry 
turbulence of nature in the impression 
produced by the mise en scéne itself—ai 
impression so happily, so vividly sug 
gested by a few rapid, instructive pencil 
strokes and thumb smudges that it haunts 
the memory like a dream. 

He loves such open-air scenes so sin 


streams 
clouds, 


cerely, he knows so well how to express 
and communicate the perennial charm 
they have for him, that the veriest book 
worm becomes a sportsman through sheer 


sympathy 
at them. 


by the mere fact of looking 
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id how many people and things he 
it would take 
enumerate them 


s that most of us love! 
night 
ioritative 
delightful 
cy schoolboys; 
fill old 


es with oyster shells and gooseberry 


to the good 


pater and materfamilias; 
little girls; the charming 
the jolly little street 
s, Who gentlemen's letter 
is; the cabmen, the *busmen; the po 
men with the old-fashioned chimney 

hat; the old 
ck-ashores, and jolly old tars 


bathing - women, and 
his Brit- 
i tar is irresistible whether he is hook- 
v a sixty-four pounder out of the Black 


Sea, or riding a Turk, or drinking tea 
nstead of grog and complaining of its 
strength! be hardly a 
mirthfal English life that 


Leech has not seen and loved and paint- 


There seems to 
corner of 
ed in this singularly genial and optimistic 
manner. 

His loves are many and his hates are 
few—but he is a good hater all the same. 
He hates Mawworm and Stiggins, and so 


He the 


foreigner whom he does 


ao we. hates 
not know as heartily as 
Thackeray 
seems to know him so 
hatred 
that seems to me a lit- 
tle unjust, perhaps: all 
France not in Lei- 


does, who 


well— with a 


is 
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we 
This aver- 
sion to noises became a disease with him, 


Christmas waits all remember that 


tragic picture! exagyerated 
and possibly hastened his end. 
Among his pet hates we must not for 
get the gorgeous flunky and the guzzling 
alderman, the leering old fop, the rascally 
book-maker, the sweating Jew tradesman, 
and the poor little snob (the “Arry of his 
day) who tries vainly to grow a mus- 
tache, and wears such a shocking bad hat, 
and iron heels to his shoes, and shuns 
the park during the riots for fear of being 
pelted for a ‘* haristocrat,” and whose pun- 
ishiment I think is almost in excess of his 
in overdress- 
ing one’s self (as his swells did oceasion- 
ally without marring their beauty) is al- 
most as ignominious as to fail; and when 


. "ip 
misdemeanor. lo succeed 


the failure comes from want of nieans, 
there is also almost a pathetic side to it. 
And he isa little bit hard on old frumps, 
with fat ankles and scraggy bosoms and 
red noses—but anyhow we are made to 


| a 

i { 

os I 
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AWE | 
~ 
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cester Square; many 


Frenchmen can dress 





and ride,driveand shoot 
as wellasanybody; and 
they began to use the 
tub very soon after we 
did—a dozen years or so, 
perhaps after the 
coup d'état in 1851. 
Then he hates with a 
deadly hatred all who 
the 


Say 








musie in 
next 
and preach in the eross- 
bawl their 
wares on the parade. 
What would he have 
of the Salvation 
\rmy? He is haunted 
by the bark of his neigh- 

bor’s dog, by the crow « Oh 
of his neighbor's Cochin 
China cock; he cannot 


make 
Street or 


ways and 


said 


even bear his neighbor 


to have his chimney 


swept; and as for the 


door— uX 


: ay, Ss / 
Rt 2 oy 


er LY ae | 


| leurtine! | 
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DOING A 


OLD EQUESTRIAN 
Boy 


We 
also know that he has a strong objection 
to cold mutton for dinner, and much pre 
fers a whitebait banquet at Greenwich, or 
a nice well-ordered repast at the Star and 
Garter. So do we. 

And the only thing he feared is the 
horse. 


laugh-—quod erat demonstrandum. 


Nimrod as he is, and the happiest 
illustrator of the hunting-field that ever 
was, he seems forever haunted by a terror 
of the heels of that noble animal he drew 
so well—and 
with him! 


I thoroughly sympathize 


In all the series the chief note is joy 
ousness, high spirits, the pleasure of being 
alive. no Weltschmerz in his 
happy world, where all is for the best 


There is 


no hankering after the moon, no discon- 
tent with the present order of things. 
Only one little lady discovers that the 
world is hollow,and her doll is stuffed 
with bran; only one gorgeous swell has 
exhausted the possibilities of this life, 
and finds out that he is at loss for a new 
sensation. So what does he do? Cut his 
throat? Goand shoot big gamein Africa? 
No; he visits the top of the Monument on 
a rainy day, or invites his brother swells 
to a Punch and Judy show in his roor's, 
or rides to Whitechapel and back on an 
omnibus with a bag of periwinkles, and 
picks them out with a pin. 


LITTLE 


BUSINESS. 


* Well, but—you're not the boy I left my horse with'” 
* No, sir; I jist spekilated, and bought 


‘im of t’other boy for a harpenny."—Punch 


Even when his humor is at its broadest, 
and he revels in almost pantomimie fun, 
he never loses sight of truth and nature 

never strikes a false or uncertain note, 
Robinson goes to an evening party with 
a spiked knuckleduster in his pocket, and 
sits down. Jones digs an elderly party 
called Smith in the back with the point 
of his umbrella, under the impression that 
it is his friend Brown. <A charming little 
street arab prints the soles of his muddy 
feet old 
evening waistcoat. 


on a smart gentleman's white 
Tompkyns_ writes 
Henrietta on the sands under two hearts 
transfixed by an arrow, and his wife, whose 
name is Matilda, eatches him in the act 
An old gentleman, maddened by a blue- 
bottle, all furniture, and 
breaks every window-pane_ but 
where the bluebottle is;—and in all these 
scenes one does not know which is the 
most irresistible, the most inimitable, the 
mere drollery, or the dramatic truth of 
gesture and facial expression. 


smashes his 


one— 


The way in which every-day people 


really behave in absurd situations and 
under comically trying circumstances is 
quite funny enough for him; and if he ex 
aggerates a little and goes beyond the ab 
solute prose of life in the direction of ca: 
cature, he never deviates a hair’s-breadt 
from the groove human nature has la 





FINE ALES 


| ocd Mics name SO 


A TOLERABLY 


“Oh, I beg your pardon, Sir, but you didn’t say 


down. There is exaggeration, but no dis 
tortion. The most wildly funny people are 
low comedians of the highest order, whose 
fun is never forced and never fails; they 
found themselves on fact, and only bur- 
lesque what they have seen in actual life 

they never evolve their fun from the 
depths of their inner consciousness; and 
in this naturalness, for me, lies the great 
ness of Leech. There is nearly always a 
tenderness in the laughter he excites, 
born of the touch of nature that makes 
the whole world kin! 

Where most of all he gives us a sense 
of the exuberant joyousness and buoy- 
ancy of life is in the sketches of the sea 
side—the newly discovered joys of which 
had then not become commonplace to 
people of the middle class. The good old 
sea-side has grown rather stale by this 
time—the very children of to-day dig and 
paddle in a half-perfunctory sort of fash 
ion, with a certain stolidity, and are in 
strange contrast to those highly elate and 
enchanting little romps that fill his sea 
side pictures. 

Indeed, nothing seems so jolly, nothing 
seems so funny, now, as when Leech was 
drawing for Punch. The gayety of one 
nation at least has been eclipsed by his 
leath. Is it merely that there is no such 


BROAD HINT 


as we were to pull up anywhere, did you, Sir’ 


Punch, 1859. 


light humorist to see and draw for us in 
a frolicsome spirit all the fun and the 
jollity? Is it because some of us have 
grown old? Or is it that the British peo- 
ple themselves have changed and gone 
back to their old way of taking their 
pleasure sadly? 

Everything is so different, somehow; 
the very girls themselves have grown a 
head taller, and look serious, stately, and 
dignified, like Olympian goddesses, even 
when they are dancing and playing lawn- 
tennis. 

[ for one should no more dream of 
ealling them the darlings than I should 
dare to kiss them under the mistletoe, 
were I ever so splendid a young captain. 
Indeed I am too prostrate in admiration 

I can only suck the top of my stick and 


cvaze in jealous eestasy, like one of Leech’s 


little snobs. They are no longer pretty 


as their grandmothers were—whom Leech 
drew so well in the old days! They are 
beautiful! 

And then they are so cultivated, and 
know such a lot—of books, of art, of sei- 
ence, of politics and theology of the 
world, the flesh, and the devil. They 
actually think for themselves; they have 
broken loose and jumped over the ring 
fence; they have taken to the water, 
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these lovely chicks, and swim like duck- 
lings, to the dismay of those good old 
cocks and hens, their grandparents! And 
my love of them is tinged with awe, as 
was Leech’s love of that mighty, beauti 
ful, but most uncertain quadruped, the 
thoroughbred horse—for, like him, when 
they are good, they are very, very good, 
but when they are bad, they are horrid 
We have changed other things as well: 
the swell has become the masher, and is 
a terrible dull dog; the poor little snob 
has blossomed into a blatant ’Arry, and 
no longer wears impossible hats and iron 
heels to his boots; he has risen in the 
social scale, and holds his own without 
fear or favor in the Park and everywhere 
else. To be taken for a haristocrat is his 
dream! Even if he be pelted for it. In 
his higher developments he becomes a 
**bounder,” and bounds away in most re- 
spectable West End ball-rooms. He is 
the only person with any high spirits 
left—perhaps that is why high spirits have 
gone out of fashion,like boxing the watch 
and wrenching off door-knockers! 

And the snob of our day is quite a dif 
ferent person, more likely than not to be 
found hobnobbing with dukes and duch 
esses—as irreproachable in dress and de 
meanor as Leech himself. Thackeray 
discovered and christened him for us 
long ago; and he is related to most of us, 
and moves in the best society. He has 
even ceased to brag of his intimacy with 
the great, they have become so common 
place to him; and if he swaggers at all, 
it is about his acquaintance with some 
popular actor or comic vocalist whom he 
is privileged to call by his Christian 
hame 

And those splendid old grandees of 
high rank, so imposing of aspect, so crush- 
ing to us poor mortals by mere virtue not 
of their wealth and title alone, but of 
their high-bred distinction of feature and 
bearing—to which Leech did such ample 
justice—what has become of them? 

They are like the snows of yester-year! 
They have gone the way of their beauti- 
ful chariots with the elaborate armorial 
bearings and the tasselled hammercloth, 
the bewigged, cocked-hatted coachman, 
and the two gorgeous flunkies hanging on 
behind. Sir Gorgeous Midas has beaten 
the dukes in mere gorgeousness, flunkies 
and all—burlesqued the vulgar side of 
them, and unconsciously shamed it out 


of existence; made swagger and ostenta- 
tion unpopular by his own evil example 

actually improved the manners of the 
great by sheer mimicry of their defects 
He has married his sons and his daugh- 
ters to them, and spoilt the noble curve 
of those lovely noses that Leech drew so 
well, and brought them down a peg in 
many ways, and given them a new lease 
of life: and he has enabled us to di 
cover that they are not of such different 
clay from ourselves after all. All the 
old slavish formule of deference and re 
spect—*‘Your Grace,” ‘* Your Ladyship,” 
**My Lord ’—that used to run so glibly 
off our tongues whenever we had a 
chance, are now left to servants and shop- 
keepers; and my slight experience of 
them, for one, is that they do not want to 
be toadied a bit, and that they are very 
polite, well-bred, and most agreeable 
people. 

If we may judge of our modern aris 
tocracy by that very slender fragment of 
our contemporary fiction, mostly Amer 
ican, that still thinks it worth writing 
about, our young noble of to day is the 
most good-humored, tolerant, simple 
hearted, simple-minded, unsophisticated 
creature alive—thinking nothing of his 
honors—prostrate under the little foot of 
some fair Yankee, who is just as likely 
as not to jilt him for some transatlantic 
painter not yet known to fame, 

Compare this unpretending youth to 
one of Bulwer’s heroes, or Disraeli’s, cr 
even Thackeray’s! And his simple old 
duke of a father and his dowdy old duch- 
ess of a mother are almost as devoid of 
swagger as himself; they seem to apolo- 
gize for their very existence, if we may 
trust these American chroniclers who 
seem to know them so well; and I really 
think we no longer care to hear and read 
about them quite so much as we did— 
unless it be in the society papers! 

But all these past manners and customs 
that some of us can remember so well— 
all these obsolete people, from the hea 
vily whiskered swell to the policeman with 
the leather-bound chimney-pot hat, from 
good pater and materfamilias, who were 
actually looked up to and obeyed by their 
children, to the croquet-playing darlings 
in the pork-pie hats and huge crinolines 
—all survive and will survive for many 
a year in John Leech’s pictures of Life 
and Character. 
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BY MARY HARTWELL CATHERWOOD> 


Lge I wish you could have been 
here in Mrs. Jessop’s day. She 
Not that 
attention. 


was the spectacle of Mackinac. 
she exerted herself to attract 
3ut she was such a character, and her 
manners were so astonishing, that she 
furnished perennial entertainment to the 
few families of us constituting island so- 
ciety. 

She was an English woman, born in 
South Africa, and married to an Ameri 
can army surgeon, and had lived over a 
large part of the world before coming to 
this fort. Shehad no children. But her 
sister had married Dr. Jessop’s brother. 
And the good-for-nothing pair set out to 
follow the English drum-beat around the 
world, and left a child for the two more 
responsible ones to rear. Juliana Jessop 
was so deaf she could not hear thunder. 
But she was quits with nature, for all 
that; a wonderfully alluring kind of girl, 
with big brown eyes that were better than 
ears, and that could catch the meaning of 
moving lips. It seemed to strangers that 
she merely evaded conversation; for she 
had a sweet voice, a little drawling, and 
was witty when she wanted to speak. 
Juliana couldn't step out of the surgeon’s 
quarters to walk across the parade-ground 
without making every soldier in the fort 

* This story is set down exactly as it was told 
by the Island Chronicler. 


conscious of her. She was well-shaped 
and tall, and a slight pitting of the skin 
only enhanced the charm of her large 
features. She used to dress unlike any- 
body else, in foreign things that her aunt 
gave her, and was always carrying dif- 
ferent kinds of thin scarfs to throw over 
her face and tantalize the men. 

Everybody knew that Captain Mark- 
land. would marry her if he could. But 
along comes Dr. McCurdy, a wealthy wid- 
ower from the East, and nothing will do 
but he must hang about Mackinac week 
after week, pretending to need the cli- 
mate—and he weighing nearly two hun- 
dred—to court Juliana Jessop. The lieu- 
tenant’s wife said of Juliana that she 
would flirt with a half-breed if nothing 
better offered. But the lieutenant’s wife 
was a homely, jealous little thing, and 
could never have had all the men hang- 
ing after her. And if she had had the 
chance she might have been as aggrava- 
ting about making up her mind between 
two as Juliana was. 

We used to think the girl very 
natured. But those three people made 
a queer family. Dr. Jessop was the rem- 
nant of a magnificent man, and he al- 
ways had a courtly air, no matter how 
drunk he might be. He paid little atten- 
tion to the small affairs of life, and rated 
money as nothing to his services. Dr. 


good- 











“I WAS SURPRISED TO SEE HER 


Jessop’s bills were the standing joke of 


the village. A lady once stopped her 


carriage to ask him some question about 


a remedy, and was astonished to receive a 
bill. She went to him indignantly. 
‘*Dr. Jessop,” she declared, ** you have 
never been inside my house!” 
‘*Madam,” says le, ‘‘my services are 
the same, whether rendered on the street 
or under your roof. 
to repudiate your debts, that is nothing 


gut if you choose 


to me.” 


RUSH AT CAPTAIN MARKLAND 


Of course she paid him; she couldn't 
But 
that was nothing compared to the bill he 
sent us for making a wedding call. He 
came in the day after our Evelyn was 
married, and sat a long time, making a 
delightful visit. He apologized too, say 
ing: ‘“‘I was much mortified last night, 
seeing all the beautiful gifts, and real- 
izing that Mrs. Jessop and I, who have 
been fond of Evelyn, were not represent- 
ed. It was a sad oversight on my part. 


stand out against such magnificence. 





A BRITISH 


But I wish to say now that when the 
first anniversary of this wedding comes 
around, we intend to remember our Eve- 
lyn with a handsome present.” He for- 
got all about it: we expected him to do 
that. And I never should have thought 
about it again if his half-yearly bill hadn’t 
come in with one charge dated the day 
after Evelyn's wedding. I puzzled about 
it. For I could distinctly remember there 
hadn't been any illness in the family then. 
But the truth flashed on me: Dr. Jessop 
had absent-mindedly charged three dol- 
lars for making a wedding call! 

The intemperance of this man would 
have worn out anybody but Mrs. Jessop. 
She followed him when he hid himself 
for an orgie, and used to take him by the 
collar and march along with him like a 
grenadier. Sometimes he got into a car- 
riage and drove galloping through the 
streets like a madman. Mrs. Jessop con- 
trived to waylay him; he obeyed her 
when he was drunk; and there she would 
sit by his side, straight as a musket bar- 
rel, both of them liable to be killed any 
minute, until he quieted down and she 
could get him home. 

The day that I am telling you about 
Mrs. Jessop had driven with me into the 
village to make some calls. She was very 
punctilious about calling upon strangers. 
If she intended to recognize a new-comer, 
she ealled at once. We drove around to 
the rear of the fort and entered at the 
back sally-port, where carriages always 
enter, but instead of letting me put her 
down at the surgeon's quarters, she called 
the driver to stop in the middle of the 
parade-ground. Then she got out, and, 
with never a word, marched down the 
steps to Captain Markland, where he was 
leaning against the front sally-port, look- 
ing below into the town. I didn’t know 
what to do, so I sat and waited. It was 
the loveliest autumn morning you ever 
saw. I remember the beeches and oaks 
and maples were spread out like banners 
to the very height of the island, all crim- 
son and yellow splashes in the midst of 
evergreen. There had been an awful 
storm the night before, and you could 
see through the sally-port how drenched 
the fort garden was at the foot of the hill. 
Captain Markland had a fearfully de- 
pressed look. He was so down in the 
mouth that the sentinels noticed it. I 
saw the on 1 front of the western block- 
house stick h.s tongue in his cheek and 
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wink at one pacing below. We heard 
afterwards that Captain Markland had 
been out alone to inspect target ranges in 
the pine woods, and almost ran against 
Juliana Jessop and Dr. McCurdy sitting 
ona log. Before he could get out of the 
way he overheard the loudest proposal 
ever made on Mackinac. It used to be 
told about in mess, though how it got 
out Captain Markland said he did not 
know, unless they heard it in the village. 

‘*T have brought you here,” the doctor 
shouted to Juliana, as loud as a cow low- 
ing, ‘‘to tell you that I love you! I 
want you to be my wife!” 

She behaved as if she didn’t hear—I 
think that minx often had fun with her 
deafness—and inclined her head to one 
side. 

So he said it all overagain. ‘‘I have 
brought you to this secluded spot to tell 
you that I love you! I want you to be 
my wife!” ; 

It was like a steamer bellowing on the 
strait. Then Juliana threw her scarf over 
her face, and Captain Markland broke 
away through the bushes. 

Mrs. Jessop had never said a word to 
me about either of the suitors. It wasn’t 


because she didn’t talk, for she was a great 


talker. We had to postpone acard party 
one evening on account of the continuous 
flow of Mrs. Jessop’s conversation, which 
never ceased until it was time for refresh 
ments, there being not a moment's pause 
for the tables to be set out. 

But I was surprised to see her rush at 
Captain Markland, brandishing her par- 
asol as if she were going to knock him 
down. I always thought if she had any 
preference it would be for an army man: 
for you knew an army woman’s contempt 
for civilian money and position. Army 
women continually want to be moving 
on; and they hate bothering with house- 
hold stuff, such as we prize. 

Captain Markland did look poor-spirit- 
ed, drooping against the sally-port, for a 
man who in his uniform was the most 
cecnspicuous figure to Mackinac girls in a 
ball-room. Maybe if he had been court- 
ing anything but a statue he might have 
made a better figure at it. Juliana was 
worse than a statue, though; forshe could 
float through a thousand graceful poses, 
and drive a man crazy with her eyes. He 
wasn’t the lover to go out in the woods 
and shoot a proposal as loud as a cannon 
at a girl; and it seems he couldn't get 
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satisfaction from 
notes. 

Mrs. Jessop was drawing off her gloves 
as she marched at him with her parasol, 
and I remember how her emeralds and 
diamonds flashed in the sun—old heir- 
[ never saw another woman who 
had so many precious stones. She was 
tall, with that robust English quality 
that sometimes goes with slenderness. 
She and Juliana were not a bit alike. 
When she walked, her feet came down 
pat. And I have heard a great many 
people say they didn’t like to have Mrs. 
Jessop’s eyes on them. (They were very 
black, and had a kind of a panther crouch 
in them.) If Mrs. Jessop were stalking 
you with her eyes, you might be sure she 
would spring. And I pitied Captain 
Markland as I saw him give that start 
people always gave when Mrs. Jessop 
pounced on them. 

‘‘Tt’s a fine day after the storm, Cap- 
tain Markland,” says she; and he lifted 
his cap and said it was. 

She made such a rush I thought she 
would drive him down the height, and 
whirled her parasol around his head like 
sword-play, talking about the havoe of 
the storm. She rippled him from head 
to foot, and poked at his eyes, and jabbed 
him, to show how lightning struck the 
Markland all the time 
moving back and dodging; and to save 
my life I couldn't help laughing, though 
the soldiers all around They 
were pretty well used to her, and rolled 
their quids in their cheeks, and winked at 
one another. 

When she had all but thrown him out 
of the sally-port, she stuck the ferrule 
right under his nose and shook it; and 
says she: ‘‘ Yet it is now as fine a day as 
if no such convulsion had ever threatened 
the island. It is often so in this world.” 

He couldn’t deny that, miserable as 
he looked. And I thought she would let 
him alone and come and say good-day to 
me. But no, indeed. She took him by 
thearm. Soldiers off duty were lounging 
on the benches, and Captain Markland 
wouldn’t let them see him haled off like 
a prisoner. He marched square-shoulder- 
ed and erect, and Mrs. Jessop says to me 
as they came to the carriage: 

“The captain will help you down if 
you will come with us. I am going to 
show him my Shanghai rooster.” 

I thanked him, and gladly let him help 


any her by 


looms. 


rocks, Captain 


saw it. 
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me down. I wasn’t going to desert the 
poor fellow when Mrs. Jessop was deal- 
ing with him, and besides, I wanted to see 
that rooster myself. We heard such sto- 
ries of the way she kept her chickens, and 
labored over all the domestic animals she 
gathered around herself at the fort. 

By ascending a steep bank on which 
the western block-house stands, you know 
you can look down into the drill-ground 

-that wide meadow behind the fort with 
quarters at the back. Mrs. Jessop had an 
enclosure built outside the wall for her 
chickens; and there they were, walking 
about, scratching the ground, and divert- 
ing themselves as well as they could in 
their clothes. She had a shed at one end 
of the enclosure, and all the hens, walk- 
ing about or sitting on nests, wore hoods! 
Holes were made for their eyes but none 
for their beaks, and the eyelets seemed to 
magnify so that they looked wrathy as 
they stretched their necks and quavered 
in those bags. Captain Markland and I 
both burst out laughing, but Mrs. Jessop 
explained it all seriously. 

‘*They eat their eggs,” says she; ‘‘so I 
tie hoods on them until I have collected 
the eggs for the day.” 

I remember some were clawing their 
head-gear, trying alternate feet, and two 
determined hens were trying to peck each 
other free. But they were generally re- 
signed, and we might have grown so af- 
ter the first minute if it hadn't been for 
the rooster. 

Captain Markland roared, and I leaned 
against the lower part of the block-house 
and held my sides. That long-legged, 
awkward, high-stepping Shanghai cock 
was dressed like a man in a suit of clothes, 
all but a hat. His coat sleeves extended 
over his wings, and when he flapped them 
to crow and stuck his claws out of his 
trouser legs I wept tears on my handker- 
chief. Mrs. Jessop talked straight ahead 
without paying any attention to our 
laughter. If it had ever been funny to 
her, it had ceased to be so. She had not 
brought Captain Markland there to amuse 
him. 

** Look at that Shanghai rooster now,” 
says she. ‘I brought him up from the 
South. I put him among the hens, and 
they picked all his feathers off. He was 
as bare, captain, as your hand. He was 
literally hen-pecked. First one would 
step up to him and pull out a feather; 
then another; and he, poor fool, did no- 












thing but cower against the fence. It 
never seemed to enter his brain-pan he 
could put a stop to the torture. There 
he was, without a feather to cover him- 
self with, and the cool autumn nights 
coming on. So I took some gray cloth 
and made him these clothes. He would 
have been picked to the bone if I hadn't. 
But they put spunk into him. That 
Shanghai rooster has found out he has 
to assert himself, captain, and he does as- 
sert himself.” 

I saw Captain Markland turn red, and 
I knew he wished the sentinel wasn’t 
standing guard a few feet away in front 
of that block-house. 

She might have let him alone after she 
had given him that thrust, and gone on 
to her house, and said good-by in the usu- 
al way. But just as he was helping me 
down it happened that Juliana and Dr. 
McCurdy appeared through the rear sally- 
port, which they must have reached by 
skirting the wall instead of crossing the 
drill-field. As soon as Mrs. Jessop saw 
them she stiffened, and clubbed her um- 
brella at Captain Markland again. He 
couldn't get away,so he stood his ground. 

‘* See that creature begin to curvet and 
roll her eyes!” says Mrs. Jessop. ‘‘If 
the parade-ground were full of men I 
think she would prance over the parapet. 
At my age she may have some sense and 
feeling. But I would be glad to see her 
in the hands of a man who knew how. to 
assert himself.” 

‘** May I ask,” says Captain Markland, 
‘‘what you mean by a man’s asserting 
himself, Mrs. Jessop?” 

She made such a pounce at him with 
the parasol that her waist began to rip in 
the back. 

‘My dear boy, I am a full-blooded 
Briton, and Juliana is what you may call 
an English half-breed. In the bottom 
of our hearts we have a hankering for 
monarchy. The lion, who permits no- 
body else to poach on his preserves, is 
our symbol. While the vexatious child 
and I are not at all alike in other things, 
I know she admires as much as I do a 
man who asserts himself.” 

Though it was said Juliana Jessop 
could not hear thunder, she generally 
undergtood her aunt’s voice, and could 
tell when she was being talked about. 
She came straight to her own rescue, as 
you might say, and Dr. McCurdy, poor 
man, was very polite, but not cheerful. 


A BRITISH 


ISLANDER. 


If we had known then what he had been 
yelling in the woods, we should have un- 
derstood better why Captain Markland 
seemed to pluck up and strut, at the sight 
of him. 

I think Mrs. Jessop determined to fin- 
ish the busmess that very hour. She 
met Dr. McCurdy with all the sweetness 
she could put into her manner just before 
she intended to pounce the hardest. 

‘*T have been showing the captain my 
chickens,” she says, ‘‘and now I want to 
show you my cows.” 

Dr. McCurdy thanked her, and said he 
would be delighted to see the. cows, but 
he stuck to Juliana like a shadow. May- 
be he expected the cows would give him 
a further excuse for being with her. But 
Mrs. Jessop cut him off there. She gave 
her keys to her niece, and says she: 

‘*Go in the house, my dear, and set 
out the decanter and glasses, and give 
Captain Markland a glass of wine to keep 
him until we come back. I want to tell 
him something more about that Shanghai 
rooster.” 

Juliana understood, and took the keys, 
and rolled her eyes tantalizingly at Dr. 
McCurdy. The poor fellow made a stand, 
and said the cows would do some other 
time, and mightn’t he beg for a glass of 
wine too, after his walk? 

‘* Certainly, doctor, certainly,” says 
Mrs. Jessop, leading the way to the front 
sally-port. ‘‘ We expect you to take a 
glass with us. But while Juliana sets 
out the decanter, let us look at the cows.” 

She hadn't mentioned me, but I didn’t 
care for that, knowing Mrs. Jessop as I 
did. Ishould have followed if she hadn’t 
beckoned to me, for I was as determined 
to see the affair through as she was to 
finish it. 

We had to go down that long path 
from the front sally-port to the street, 
and then turn into the field at the foot of 
the hill, where the fort stables are. Mrs. 
Jessop talked all the time about cattle, 
flourishing her parasol and flashing her 
diamonds and emeralds in the sun, and 
telling Dr. MeCurdy she had intended to 
ask his opinion about them ever since his 
arrival on the island. He answered yes, 
and no, and seemed to be thinking of 
anything but cattle. 

Mackinac cows tinkled their bells in 
every thicket. But Mrs. Jessop’s pets 
were brought in morning and afternoon 
to clean, well-lighted stalls. There they 
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350 HARPER'S NEW 
stood in a row, sleek as if they had been 
curried—and I have heard that she did 
curry them herself—all switching nat- 
ural tails except one. And as sure as 
that had a false tail that 
Mrs. Jessop had made for her. 

She took hold of it and showed it to 
us. It did not seem very funny to Dr. 
McCurdy, but he had to listen to what 
she said. 


vou live cow 


‘* Spotty was a fine cow, but by some 
aceident she had lost her tail, and I got 
her cheaper on that account,” says Mrs. 
‘You don’t know how distress- 
ing it was to see her switching a stump. 
So I made her a tail of whalebone and 
India-rubber and yarn. I knit it my- 
self.” 

The poor fellow looked up at the fort 
and said: ‘Yes. It is very interesting, 
Mrs. Jessop.” 

‘IT am aware,” says she, ‘‘that the ex- 
pedient was never hit upon before. But 
Spotty’s brush is a great success. It used 
to make me unhappy to think of leaving 
this post. All the other cows might find 
good homes with new owners; but who 
would care for Spotty? I have 
supplied her deficiency, however, and 
know that the supply can constantly be 
renewed, my mind is easy about her. 
If you ever have to knit a cow’s tail, doc- 
tor, remember the foundations are whale- 
bone and India-rubber; and I would ad- 
vise you to use the coarsest yarn you can 
find for the brush.” 

‘*T will, Mrs. Jessop,” he says, like a 
man who wanted to lie down in the straw 
and die. And I couldn’t laugh and re- 
lieve myself, because it was like laughing 
at him. 

‘‘Now that shows,” says Mrs. Jessop, 
and she pounced at him and shook her 
parasol in his face so vigorously that she 
ripped in the back the same as a chrysa- 
lis, ‘‘ how easy it is to remedy a seeming- 
ly incurable injury.” 

If he didn’t understand her then, he 
did afterwards. But he looked as if he 
couldn’t endure it any longer, and made 
for the door. 

‘* Stop, Dr. McCurdy,” says she. ‘‘ You 
haven't heard these cows’ pedigrees.” 

He stopped, and said: ‘* How long are 
the pedigrees?” 

‘*Here are four generations,” says Mrs. 
Jessop: ‘‘ grandmother, mother, daughter, 
and grandchild.” And on she went, 
tracing their lineage through blooded 


Jessop. 


Since 
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stock for more than half an hour. She 
was enthusiastic, too, and got between 
the doctor and the door, and emphasized 
all her points with the parasol. Her 
back kept ripping until I ought to have 
told her, but I knew the man was too mad 
to look at her, and she was so happy her 
self, I said, ‘‘ I will let her alone.” 

I had forgotten all about my half-breed 
driver, sitting on the parade-ground in 
the waiting carriage. But he was enjoy- 
ing himself too, when we climbed to the 
fort again, with a soldier lounging on 
the front wheel. 

Well, as soon 


as I entered the little 


parlor that Mrs. Jessop called her draw- 
ornamented with the movable 
knickknacks that an army woman car- 


ing-room 


ries around with her, you know—I saw 
that Captain Markland had asserted him- 
self. If he hadn’t asserted himself on that 
occasion, I do believe Mrs. Jessop would 
have been done with him forever. I never 
saw a man so anxious to show that he 
was accepted. Of course he couldn’t an- 
nounce the engagement until it had been 
sanctioned by the girl's foster-parents. 
But he put Juliana through the engaged 
drill like a veteran, and she was wonder 
fully meek. 

I suppose one British woman knows 
another better than an American can. 
But I felt sorry for Dr. McCurdy when 
he saw the state of things and took his 
leave, and Mrs. Jessop rubbed his defeat 
on the raw. 

‘* Ah, my dear friend,” says she, shaking 
his hand, ‘‘ we see that buds will match 
with buds. I could never find it in my 
heart to wed a bud to a full-blown rose.” 

I don’t doubt that the full-blown rose, 
as he went down the fort hill, cursed 
Mrs, Jessop’s cow’s tail and all her cows’ 
pedigrees. 

That night Captain Markland took 
Juliana’s uncle home so drunk that he 
could not stand alone. The captain 
propped Dr. Jessop against the door and 
rang the bell, and hid behind the storm- 
shutter. It would not do to leave him 
until he was safely housed; and the offi- 
cer felt responsible for him as for a rela- 
tion. The light was shining through the 
fan-windows, and Captain Markland saw 
it stream out on the porch when the door 
opened. Dr. Jessop fell in like a log. 
And when Mrs. Jessop helped him up, 
you could hear him tumble against the 
wall. Consequently he had a face cov- 
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ered with black bruises the next day. And 
Mrs. Jessop said to Captain Markland: 
‘*Do you see how Dr. Jessop bruised 
his face carelessly falling over some- 
thing in the unlighted hall last night?” 
Of course she didn’t know Captain 
Markland brought him home. But I 
wondered when I heard it whether Ju- 
liana would stick to the captain and 
shield him so if he ever fell into dissipa- 
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BY THE HON 

LL the commercial countries of the 
L\ civilized world have for more than 
a century heartily favored the construc- 
tion of a navigable waterway across the 
Central American isthmus. There is not 
a member of any government or legis- 
lative assembly in Christendom who has 
ever entertained or declared any sort of 
opposition or hostility to that enterprise. 
The execution of such a design has been 
the desire of all nations, often attempt- 
ed, anxiously waited for, baffled only by 
the extreme difficulty of its accomplish- 
ment. 

Various routes have been at different 
times suggested and explored for a ship- 
canal across the isthmus, but the two 
most prominent thus far in the history of 
the undertaking are those by the way of 
Lake Nicaragua and Panama. A canal 
by the way of Lake Nicaragua has always 
been favored by the government of the 
United States, for the reason that it would 
be nearer to our great coast-lines on the 
Atlantic and Pacific, and also that as 
compared with different routes it seems 
to be quite as practicable, and perhaps 
even attended with somewhat less diffi- 
culty than any other. 

There is nothing new in the project of 
the Nicaragua canal, in the concessions 
made to promoters by the two govern- 
ments through whose territory it runs, 
in the interest taken therein by the peo- 
ple of the United States, or in the chief 
problem to be solved in its construction. 
Indeed the project is a very old one. Be- 
fore the existence of the present republics 
of Central America, and while the coun- 
try traversed by the route was yet under 
the dominion of the Spanish crown, this 
canal route had attracted marked atten- 
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tion and lost the power of asserting him- 
self. Mrs. Jessop once said to me: 

‘*That girl imagines herself in love.” 

Jt was as if she thought but didn’t say, 
‘* Wait until that girl has led her husband 
home by the collar a few times; then she 
will understand what love is.” 

I wish you had seen Mrs. Jessop in her 
day. She certainly was the most delicious 
creature on Mackinac. 


ISTHMIAN CANAL. 






tion, had become the subject of careful 
survey and reconnoissance with a view 
to its cost and feasibility. In 1781 an 
exploration and survey of this route was 
made by Manuel Galisteo, under the au- 
thority of the Spanish government. This 
was followed by an order and decree of 
the Spanish Cortes for the construction 
of the ‘canal, but the enterprise was sub- 
sequently abandoned. After this succes- 
sive concessions were made to Danes, 
Englishmen, Frenchmen, and others, fol- 
lowed by surveys and examinations of 
the route made with more or less preci- 
sion and expenditure; but no further ac- 
tion was taken by the parties interested. 
As early as 1826 Governor DeWitt Clin- 
ton, of New York, so justly celebrated 
for his achievements in the building of 
canals, caused a full survey of this same 
route to be made for himself and his asso- 
ciates, but upon the report being filed, no 
further action was taken. In 1851-2 a 
survey and estimate of the cost of a ca- 
nal by the Nicaragua route was made by 
Colonel O. W. Childs, of Philadelphia, 
for Cornelius Vanderbilt, of New York, 
and his associates. This survey was made 
at great expense of time and money, and 
is conceded to have fully conformed to 
every requirement of engineering science. 
The persons interested therein, Vanderbilt 
and his associates, were at that time large- 
ly engaged in isthmian transportation 
and commerce. They were men of abun- 
dant wealth and resources. When the 
report and estimate were submitted, no 
further steps were taken in the enterprise. 

General Grant, when President of the 
United States, gravely impressed with the 
importance of this proposed work, and 
always very favorable to the Nicaragua 
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route, recommended to Congress the ap- 
pointment of a commission to make an 
inspection and examination of the same. 
This commission was duly selected, per- 
formed the duty assigned to it, and made 
its report, together with an estimate of 
the cost of the construction. This es- 
timate, provisional in its character, placed 
the necessary expenditure for the build- 
ing and completion of such canal by the 
Nicaragua route at $140,000,000. After 
this report, which was made November 
18, 1874, nothing further was done by 
President Grant or by Congress in the 
premises. 

This brief account of failed and sus- 
pended projects for the construction of 
the canal by the Nicaragua route very 
fully discloses the reasons for the extreme 
care and caution which have been since 
used by Congress and the government of 
the United States in dealing with this 
subject. 

The chief problem, the main design, of 
all these surveys and explorations has 
been one and the same. It is that of 
making much the longest part of the 
voyage through the navigable portion of 
Lake Nicaragua and the San Juan River, 
and then to use and control the waters 
of the lake and the adjacent streams so 
that they may be safely and permanently 
navigated as a canal] for the remaining 
distance westward to the Pacific and east- 
ward to the Atlantic, thus connecting 
the two oceans. 

The whole length of the proposed line 
of transit, from Greytown on the Atlan- 
tic to Brito, the Pacific terminal, is 1694 
miles. Of this distance 133 miles is made 
by the use of the lake and of a part of the 
San Juan River. The canal is to be made 
by excavation, 144 miles on the Atlantic 
side, and about 12 miles on the Pacific 
side, so that the canal proper is only of 
the length of about 264 miles. 

The inquiry may be made, as the San 
Juan River is to be used in part for canal 
navigation on this route, why may it not 
be used for the whole distance from Lake 
Nicaragua to the Atlantic? The answer 
is that the San Juan River runs through 
a region of country where the average 
rainfall is 275 inches annually, sometimes 
as much as 300 inches. The consequence 
is that this stream with its tributaries, 
swollen by enormous tropical rains dur- 
ing the wet season, becomes, as it ap- 
proaches the ocean, uncontrollable. The 


San Juan River, after leaving the high- 
lands around the lake, sometimes chooses 
one course and sometimes another in its 
flow to the sea, frequently leaves its banks 
and submerges the whole tract of land 
lying between the foot-hills and ocean 
with its flooded waters. No engineer has 
ever advised the prolongation of the line 
of a ship-canal by this river to the sea. 
The forces of nature have here placed in 
the way obstacles so irresistible that no 
amount of skill, of labor, or of expendi- 
ture has been deemed adequate to their 
removal. 

The Suez Canal is about 100 miles in 
length, and cost one million dollars per 
mile for its construction. The Corinth 
Canal is 4 miles in length, and cost com- 
pleted, with its approaches, one million 
per mile. The proposed Nicaragua ¢a- 
nal will cost per mile, with its terminals 
and approaches, certainly not less, and 
probably more than the sum named. 
The canals of Suez and Corinth are real 
maritime canals, built without locks, upon 
the sea-level. The one, that of Corinth, 
is situated in the temperate zone, where 
the rainfall is 37 or 40 inches per annum. 
The other, that of Suez, is located in a 
region without rain. Neither of these is 
threatened in its course by streams liable 
to sudden and perilous floods, so common 
in the tropical region of Central Amer- 
ica. These two great works afford no 
real parallel to the Nicaragua project, 
either as to cost or feasibility. The one 
work parallel to this undertaking is very 
near, very like it, both in place and cir- 
cumstance; it is that of the Panama ca- 
nal across the Isthmus of Darien. This 
canal has been in process of construction 
now for many years. The route is about 
46 miles long. Two hundred and forty 
millions of dollars have been thus far 
expended in the enterprise without suc- 
cess, and hitherto without any return. 
A large force is yet at work upon the 
Panama Canal, and since the De Lesseps 
failure the new organization is hopeful- 
ly and energetically engaged in its pros- 
cution. We do not know what may be 
the result. No friend of mankind can 
wish that it should fail. The whole 
world would rejoice at its completion; 
yet such success would furnish, so far as 
mere pecuniary profits are concerned, a 
strong competing rival to the Nicaragua 
route for the tolls and tonnage of mari- 
time commerce. 
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It is proper to say that the Panama 
Canal Company has always been, and yet 
is, a private corporation. It is not a gov- 
ernment work, and no congress or par- 
liament has ever appropriated a dollar or 
pledged the public credit in any way in 
aid of the enterprise. 

The most recent attempt to exploit the 
project of a canal by the Nicaragua route 
has been made by a corporation styled 
the Maritime Canal Company of Nica- 
ragua. It began, as others before it 
had begun, by obtaining concessions 
from the two Central American republics 
which own the territory passed through 
by the line of the projected canal, Costa 
Rica and Nicaragua. These concessions 
bear date April 12, 1887. They allowed 
ten years for the building of the canal, 
and the Nicaragua concession expired, by 
its own terms, on the 12th day of April, 
1897.* 

The company, in accordance with the 
provisions of the concession, for the pur 
pose of raising funds for the prosecution 
of its work, advertised proposals for sub- 
scriptions to its capital stock in London, 
Paris, and New York, inviting the peo- 
ple of all nations to participate. 

No subscriptions followed. The initial 
strength and credit of the undertaking 
upon which large expectations had been 
founded produced no fruits. The very 
great, almost insurmountable natural ob- 
stacles to the success of the work were 
as well known at that time as they are to- 
day. The project as a financial invest- 
ment had been blacklisted upon every 
exchange and market of both Europe and 
America for fifty years before. Capital- 
ists had no confidence in the company, or 
in its plan of execution. The movement 
for stock subscriptions was a total failure. 
The company was left without money or 
credit, just as it had been in the begin- 
ning. 

There had been incorporated and organ- 
ized about the same time in the State of 
Colorado what is known as the Nicaragua 
Canal Construction Company, composed, 
as stated in the Senate debate upon the 
subject, ‘‘ of substantially the same per- 
sonnel as the principal company.” This 
secondary company, a sort of tender to its 
chief, acting under large promises and 
imposing prospects of making lucrative 

* The full text of these concessions may be found 
in Report 1142, 2d Session, 52d Congress, pages 110 
and 134. 
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profits out of the construction of the 
work, and out of the contracts and sub- 
contracts incident thereto, sold or dis- 
posed of some of its stocks or bonds, and 
in various ways raised some moneys for 
its use. This Construction Company 
Lought and removed to Greytown, the 
place of its operations, quantities of ma- 
chinery and materials, built a wooden 
dock or sea-wall on the site of the pro- 
posed harbor at Greytown, and in 1891 
had excavated about one mile of the ca- 
nal, extending from the outer line of the 
proposed harbor towards the foot-hills in 
the direction of Lake Nicaragua. Hav- 
ing done this much, the Nicaragua Canal 
Construction Company went into the 
hands of a receiver. Its tangible prop- 
erty at Greytown was sold there under 
legal process, its paper assets were sold at 
marshal’s sale in the city of New Yorkg 
and its condition is that of utter bank- 
ruptcy and insolvency; but it is yet in ex- 
istence, awaiting its share of an antici- 
pated Congressional subsidy. After this 
failure of the Canal Construction Com- 
pany the work on the canal ceased; it 
has never been resumed. The last work 
was done in 1891. 

The Maritime Canal Company of Nic- 
aragua transferred its attention to an- 
other field of operation. Like Governor 
Clinton, Vanderbilt, and its other prede- 
cessors, it abandoned the work on its 
canal scheme; but, unlike them, it came 
to Congress for an appropriation, first of 
seventy millions, then of one hundred 
millions, to be expended by it in the en- 
terprise. 

The Maritime Canal Company of Nie- 
aragua had been incorporated by an act 
of Congress on the 28th day of February, 
1889. One of the provisions of its charter 
is as follows: 

Provided, however, That nothing in this 
act contained shall be so construed as to com- 
mit the United States to any pecuniary lia- 
bility whatever for or on account of said com- 
pany; nor shall the United States be held in 
any wise liable or responsible in any form or 
by any implication for any debt or liability in 
any form which said company may incur, nor 
be held as guaranteeing any engagement or 
contract of said company, or as having as- 
sumed, by virtue of this act, any responsibil- 
ity for the acts or proceedings of said company 
in any foreign country, or contracts or en- 
gagements entered into in the United States. 
had 


wanted 


This corporation 


publicly 
and 


pro- 


claimed that it needed 
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neither public credit nor money from 
the government; that it had abundant 
funds and resources to make the work 
an assured success; that all it wished 
was a charter from Congress; but, in di- 
rect violation of this provision in its 
own charter, it now approached Con- 
gress for immediate pecuniary aid. Un- 
der these strange circumstances it became 
the duty of Congress to make a somewhat 
careful examination of the claims of the 
company, of its concession, of the practi- 
cability and probable cost of the work 
upon the line adopted by it. The com- 


pany had submitted and published its 
report, containing in detail the profile 
of its scheme arranged in separate divi- 
sions, with the estimated cost of each. In 
an analysis of this report, during a pro- 


longed debate thereon in the Senate of 
the United States, it was disclosed that 
many of the items of the work plainly 
required by the terms of the company’s 
concession, such as the harbor and light 
house at San Carlos, the eastern lake ter- 
minal of the canal, the harbor and light- 
house at Lajas, the western lake terminal 
of the canal—works of main importance 
to the safety of canal navigation—had 
been wholly omitted in the company’s 
estimate. Others of equal importance 
had been undervalued as to their cost; 
and as to other items, like that of the 
Tipitapa canal, connecting Lake Mana- 
gua with Lake Nicaragua, a waterway 
required to be built by the terms of the 
concession within three years of the date 
of the same, and which should have been 
completed in that time, no survey or ex- 
amination had been made, and the esti- 
mate of its cost was wholly conjectural. 

What added largely to the distrust and 
suspicion of the company’s plan and es- 
timate was the fact that the same had 
been submitted to a committee of skilled 
experts in civil engineering for examina- 
tion and approval. This committee met 
in New York city, and after careful in- 
spection of the maps and profiles of the 
line adopted by the company, of the spe- 
cimens of the rock, earth, and other ma- 
terials furnished by such borings as the 
company had made on the route of its 
survey, filed a written report,* making 
very large and material increases in the 
estimated cost of the work. This com- 
mittee placed the total cost of the com- 

* See Report No. 331, 2d Session, 53d Congress, 
page 147. 


pany’s scheme at eighty-seven millions 
of dollars, being an excess of twenty-two 
millions over the company’s estimate 
And as to the practicability of the com 
pany’s line of construction, the commit 
tee closes its written report, of date May 
9, 1889, with language of such guarded 
significance as to fail somewhat short of 
approval. The summary of their opin 
ion is in these words: 

In conclusion we think it proper to express 
our opinion that the exploration and studies 
of the region have been sufficient to warrant 
the conclusion that unless hindered by obsta- 
cles or sinister influences, such as would, if 
permitted to weigh, forbid the success of all 
ventures, this enterprise is full of promise. 

This commendation had in it such fe- 
licitous ambiguity of expression as to 
give pause to any hasty consideration of 
the company’s project. Congress adhered 
to its former action, and did not grant 
any subsidy to the company. In defer- 
ence, however, to the character of the en 
terprise, and to the interests of our sister 
Central American republics, a law was 
passed appropriating a sum of money and 
authorizing the appointment of a com- 
mission of three engineers—one from the 
army, one from the navy, and one from 
civil life—to make an inspection of the 
line and route of the proposed Nicaragua 
vanal as laid out by the company, and 
especially to make a detailed estimate of 
the cost of execution. This commission 
went personally to the site and line of the 
canal route. They made a skilful and 
careful examination of the line, a partic- 
ular calculation by itemized sections of 
the cost of completion, returned home, 
finished their report, and filed it on the 
7th day of February, 1896. 

This report by the government board 
of engineers, compared with the report 
of the engineers of the company, became 
the subject of quite animated discussion 
and of special notice in the Senate in the 
winter of 1897, a bill being then pending, 
the third of its kind, to subsidize the Mar- 
itime Canal Company to the amount of 
one hundred millions of dollars. All were 
surprised by the very great differences 
appearing between the estimates of the 
cost of construction by the government 
board and those made by the engineers 
of the company. A few of these will be 
noted with their comparisons. * 


* The report of the government engineers is 
found in H. R. Doc. 279, 1st Session, 54th Congress. 
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The estimate of the government board 
for the construction and completion of 
the harbor at Greytown, the entrance of 
the proposed canal on the Atlantic side, 
is $4,480,000. The estimate of the Mari- 
time Canal Company’s engineers for the 
same work is $2,151,000. The estimate 
of the government board of engineers 
for building and completing the harbor 
at Brito, the Pacific terminal of the canal, 
is $4,398,000. The estimate of the com- 
pany for this work is $1,920,000. The es- 
timate of the government board for the 
section of the work called the Nicaragua 
Division, which relates to the extension of 
the canal from the shore line of the two 
lake terminals at San Carlos and Lajas to 
the deep-water line, is $3,907,000. The 
company’s estimate for the same work is 
$1,969,000. The same discrepancy ap- 
pears in the two estimates for the Ochoa 
Dam. This is a dam to be built across the 
San Juan River at the place where the 
canal leaves the channel of that stream 
aud passes, by a series of locks of the lar- 
gest lift and dimensions, from the summit- 
level of the lake and river to the level of 
the sea on the Atlantic side. This dam 
is the key to the whole eastern division 
of the canal. On its permanence, stabil- 


ity, and preservation the safety of the 
locks and of the line of navigation de- 


pends. The estimate of the government 
board for the Ochoa Dam is $4,000,000; 
that of the company is $977,000—less than 
one million. 

The LaF lor Dam is a structure upon the 
line of the proposed canal, located in the 
western division, between the lake and 
the Pacific, and, like the Ochoa Dam in 
the eastern, is the key to the western divi- 
sion. It is, in the plan of the company, 
an embankment 70 feet high and 1800 
feet long, intended to enclose the waters 
of the streams adjacent in an immense 
basin, or reservoir, for use in canal navi- 
gation, to be let down by a series of locks 
to the sea-level of the Pacific Ocean at 
Brito. 

The estimate of the company for the 
LaFlor Dam is $1,306,670. The govern- 
ment board decline to make any estimate 
for this work; they say it is wholly im- 
practicable; they select and recommend 
another route for this part of the line, 
one which they say is quite safe, practi- 
cable, and capable of execution, and sub- 
mit their estimate of its cost in their 
report. 
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One of the main parts of the canal 
route is known as the San Juan River 
Division. It covers a distance of about 
69 miles, in which the channel of the 
San Juan River is to be used as a part of 
the canal. The San Juan River runs 
from Lake Nicaragua to the Caribbean 
Sea. It is a stream at its average stage 
in the dry season of the width of 800 
feet, with an average channel depth of 
10 feet. Between the place where it 
leaves the lake and the Ochoa Dam there 
are four principal rapids, with rock bot- 
toms, and the cost was to be estimated of 
removing these obstructions, and making 
such excavation in the channel that it 
might have the proper depth of water for 
the intended ship-canal. Every part of 
this channel was easily accessible, sus- 
ceptible of measurement by line and level, 
and the nature of the rock and other ob- 
structions was subject to precise and sci- 
entific examination. The depth of the 
water was easily ascertainable, and the 
cost of removing the obstructions and 
deepening the channel was not a problem 
of difficult solution. 

The estimate of the company for the 
expense of completion of this division is 
$1,975,000. The estimate of the govern- 
ment board is $14,866,000, a difference of 
more than $12,000,000. The estimate of 
the government board was made by en- 
gineers of approved skill, experience, and 
integrity, men wholly disinterested as to 
the scheme of the Maritime Canal Com- 
pany, impartial in their judgment and 
calculations. 

It is fair to assume that some mistakes, 
miscalculations, or underestimates of 
such an extensive design may have been 
made by the engineers of the company, 
but that these mistakes should have been 
so constant, so successive, and so large in 
amount seems to be more than can be 
charged to mere inadvertence. Such 
errors tax even credulity beyond endur- 
ance, The conclusion, upon a compari- 
son of the two estimates, is almost irre- 
sistibly forced upon the reader that the 
Canal Company either intended to sup- 
press the real cost of its undertaking, or 
that it took no great pains to ascertain 
and determine it. 

That the estimates and calculations of 
the company are founded upon a very 
great reduction or suppression of the real 
expenditure of money needed for the con- 
struction of its work is plain. The ex- 
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planation of its action in this regard is 
not so apparent. To summarize this state 
of affairs, the total estimate of the Canal 
Company for the construction and com- 
pletion of the canal is $66,466,880. The 
estimate of the government board of en- 
gineers is $133,472,893—twice that of the 
company, and within $7,000,000 of the 
former estimate made by the commission 
appointed by President Grant in 1874. 

These large discrepancies in the calcu- 
lated expense of the proposed work put 
Congress upon its guard. Both Houses 
adjourned without any action upon the 
subsidy bill, and thus the paramount 
design of the company, which had been 
to obtain a large amount of cash or credit 
from the government of the United States, 
was again frustrated. 

The bills introduced granting a loan 
of credit or subvention by the govern- 
ment of the United States to the Maritime 
Canal Company of Nicaragua did, it is 
true, provide for a mortgage and statu- 
tory lien, for a sinking-fund to be created 
from the net earnings of the canal when 
completed, to repay the loan to our gov- 
ernment, or save it harmless from its 
guarantee of the company’s bonds; but 
these same expressions, mortgage, statu- 
tory lien, net earnings, and sinking-fund 
had all been used before in the act grant- 
ing subsidies to the Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, and the memories of that transac- 
tion were so recent and unsavory that 
members of Congress were very loath to 
repeat an experiment so costly and un- 
profitable. To add $100,000,000 to the na- 
tional debt to be expended in a foreign 
country upon a line of work wherein the 
company had itself made a total default 
appeared to be an investment even more 
doubtful and hazardous than that of the 
Pacific Railway bonds. 

During the last days of the session of 
Congress in 1897, while the subsidy mea- 
sure of the Maritime Canal Company 
was under consideration, a communica- 
tion was received frem the Secretary of 
State upon the subject, which instantly 
attracted great attention. This was a let- 
ter of protest from the Hon. J. D. Rodri- 
guez, minister of the Greater Republic of 
Central America, to the government of 
the United States, of date January 22, 
1897.* 

The Greater Republic, recently formed 
by a joint convention between several of 

* See Doc. 78, 2d Session, 54th Congress. 


the Central American republics, now in- 
cludes Nicaragua as one of its states. The 
Nicaragua canal route lies mainly with- 
in the territorial limits of Nicaragua. 
The letter of Minister Rodriguez is writ- 
ten in behalf of the rights and interests 
of Nicaragua, as set forth in the conces- 
sion granted by it to the company. He 
charges that the provisions of the pend- 
ing subsidy bill are at variance with the 
stipulations of the contract of April 12, 
1887, between Nicaragua and the com- 
pany, from which contract (the conces- 
sion) the company derives its existence, 
and which is the basis of its enterprise. 
He cites the 8th article of the conces- 
sion as providing ‘‘ that the contract shall 
in no case be transferable to any foreign 
government, or foreign public power,” 
and the 53d article, providing ‘‘that any 
contravention of this stipulation shall en- 
tail a forfeiture of the concession.” He 
states that the subsidy bill effects a 
transfer of the concession to the United 
States, and that the inevitable result is 
the forfeiture of the concession. He 
shows that the 47th article of the con- 
cession, providing ‘‘ that the canal shall 
be located by the engineers of the com- 
pany, two of whom shall be appointed by 
the government of Nicaragua,” is vio- 
lated by the provision of the bill ‘‘ that 
the route of the canal shall be deter- 
mined by engineers to be appointed by 
the President of the United States,” and 
that an infraction of this provision is 
made, in article 53 of the concession, a 
cause of forfeiture of the contract. He 
states that under article 14 of the con- 
cession the company contracted to build, 
at its own expense, within the term of 
three years, reckoned from the time of 
the commencement of the work on the 
interoceanic canal, a navigable canal be- 
tween Lake Managua and the navigable 
part of the Tipitapa River, that this time 
had expired long before, but the com- 
pany, notwithstanding the most earnest 
solicitation, had made no pretence of 
meeting that obligation, or of adjusting 
the damages which it ought to pay in or- 
der to be discharged therefrom. 

Minister Rodriguez in this communica- 
tion shows other violations of the con- 
cession by the company in very materi- 
al parts of the same. He conclades with 
a practical suggestion of the greatest im- 
portance. He affirms that it is evident 
that the company is unable to raise the 
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money to fulfil its contract unless the 
United States shall furnish it, and pro- 
poses that the two governments, relying 
upon the favorable disposition of the 
United States, shall come to a direct un- 
derstanding upon the subject of the con 
struction of the canal on the basis of a 
former treaty made between them, and 
endeavor to reach an arrangement with 
the Maritime Canal Company, so that it 
may renounce a concession whose con- 
ditions it is unable to fulfil. 

Now this is precisely the course here- 
tofore suggested by those who have been 
adverse to the subsidy scheme. There is 
surely no valid reason why, if our gov- 
ernment is to furnish the funds for the 
construction of the canal, it should not 
also directly control and administer the 
same, in conjunction with the Central 
American governments interested, under 
a treaty with them concluded for that 
purpose. 

There is certainly no reason why the 
government of the United States, in re- 
lation to the building, completion, and 
future operation of this great canal, 
should treat with a private corporation 
whose only claim to consideration rests 
in the total discredit and disaster which 
have accompanied its attempt in the ex- 
ecution of the work. 

And it is to be especially noted that 
although the government of Nicaragua 
publicly charges the Maritime Canal 
Company with violations of the conces- 
sion, and with inexcusable breaches of 
contract, yet neither of the Central 
American republics has made any oppo- 
sition to the erterprise itself, or to the 
construction of the canal by our govern- 
ment. 

A condition quite fortunate is thus 
shown, because it is not possible that any 
power could build or operate this ship- 
canal in the country of an unfriendly 
population. This work is not like that of 
Suez or Corinth. Those are canals built 
by excavation on the sea-level, as before 
stated. To destroy them would require 
the slow process of the excavation of an- 
other channel to drain away their waters, 
or the filling up of the present one in 
use; but the Nicaragua canal, with its 
double system of dams and locks, would 
be peculiarly sensitive and liable to in- 
jury, by either public or private enemies, 
as there are many places along the line 
at which an hour’s work with the pick 
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and shovel, to say nothing of the use of 
explosives, would let the water rapidly 
escape, and so wreck the whole system. 

The commission appointed by Presi- 
dent Cleveland, whose report has been 
before cited, expressly stated that the 
existing data are inadequate as a basis 
for estimating the cost of many of the 
structures along the line of the proposed 
ship-canal. They recommended an ad- 
ditional appropriation, and that eighteen 
months’ time, covering at least two dry 
seasons, be given for obtaining the neces- 
sary data for the formulation of a final 
estimate. 

Congress, in accordance with this rec- 
ommendation, on the 4th day of June, 
1897, authorized the appointment of a 
commission of engineers to make an- 
other survey and estimate of the cost of 
construction, and to further examine as 
to the proper route, and as to the feasi- 
bility of the Nicaragua canal.* 

This commission has since been 


ap- 


pointed by President McKinley, and is 
now engaged in the performance of its 
Our government is awaiting its 


duty. 
report. 

Three things are necessary to the con- 
summation of this enterprise: First,funds 
to be furnished by the government of the 
United States. Second, the perfect amity 
and friendly co-operation of Nicaragua 
and Costa Rica in the work. Third, a rea- 
sonable assurance of its feasibility, and 
of the amount of money needed to con- 
struct and complete it. 

The three republics could under such 
auspices thus give to the world an Amer- 
ican canal under American control. It is 
a grave misconception, a disparagement 
of the dignity and grandeur of such a de- 
sign, to suppose that its success is in any 
way dependent upon or necessarily re- 
lated to the scheme of the Maritime Ca- 
nal Company. 

There may be many and potent reasons 
for the building of the Nicaragua ship- 
canal aside from those that would regard 
it only in the light of a commercial in- 
vestment. In the voyage from New York 
to San Francisco it would save the long 
passage round Cape Horn. The Strait 
of Magellan would be removed thousands 
of miles toward the north; the two Amer- 
icas would be united by closer commer- 
cial relations than ever before; but none 
of these considerations should induce our 

* See Act of June 4, 1897, page 55. 
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government, hastily or incautiously, to 
engage in a work of such magnitude. 
Vast national enterprises of this charac- 
ter are best preceded by the most careful 
preparation, by a thorough knowledge of 
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the hinderances and impediments in the 
way of their achievement, and by an es 
timate, as accurate as can be made, of 
the amount of expenditure necessary to 
their execution. 


MARTIN FARRONER. 


BY 


fYVHE minister was dying, and the par- 

ish stood lamenting at the gate, 
speaking of him as one already passed 
away. 

The church, the mission offspring of a 
prosperous foundation, stood in a poor 
quarter of the city, where it had been 
placed by a prosperous stock - broker to 
commemorate God's glory and his own; 
the parsonage was a narrow dwelling el 
bowed by the mission into a block of tall 
tenements, as if the material needs of a 
spiritual teacher were an impertinence to 
be kept down, and the parish was a mot- 
ley horde of souls brought to the cause 
of Christ by the zeal of His servant Mar- 
tin Farroner. 

Jealously the flock guarded at the pass- 
ing of the shepherd, according to their 
several ways of showing their devotion. 
Unkempt women stood about in the street 
to discuss the latest bulletins, cuffing the 
children who were noisy at their play, 
but shouting back answers to other wo- 
men who shouted their inquiries from the 
windows of the tenements; men on their 
way to or from their work stopped to 
ring at the muffled bell; boys and girls 
employed in the neighboring factory stole 
a few minutes from their lunch hour to 
bear some small delicacy earned from 
their scant wages to their friend; a hand- 
ful of usually idle lads made it their ac- 
tive business to keep the street quiet, and 
though the noise of an occasional carriage 
from the parent church was regarded by 
them as a flattering tribute to the dying 
man, a hapless organ-grinder nearly lost 
his life before he understood that his in- 
strument was not destined to enjoy its 
wonted vogue that day, while heavy teams 
rattling over the cobblestones were liter- 
ally cursed into turning down another 
street—so well was Farroner beloved! To 
all inquirers there was but one answer: 
‘*He is no better. He will not live till 
night.” 


MARGUERITE 


MERINGTON 


As always at such a time, the past tense 
and reminiscent tone foreshadowed the 
ultimate event; and how much there was 
to be said concerning his saintly life, his 
homely eloquence, his dear odd personal 
ways, would have astonished none so 
much as Farroner. His biography up to 
the time of his call to Siloam Mission was 
largely conjectural and wholly unsatis- 
factory. The most adroitly directed in- 
terrogation found itself unable to cross 
the barrier of a great sorrow that divided 
the pastor’s present from his past. At first 
it was an open question whether a mural 
tablet placed by him in the church in re- 
membrance of his wife was to be regard- 
ed as an invitation to the matrimonially 
inclined or as a sanctified deterrent, till 
his horror-stricken flight from any Well- 
meant hint established him as permanent- 
ly not to be consoled. Later a cousin 
came to take charge of the three mother- 
less children at the parsonage, and by de- 
grees it became a point of honor in the 
parish that the unsuspecting minister 
was to be sedulously guarded from any 
outside attacks upon his widowed celib- 
acy. 

Of his goodness of heart there are in- 
numerable traditions in Siloam. One, 
the least, but characteristic of the man, 
will serve. Things were at a low ebb at 
the parsonage—they often were in those 
early days; indeed, there was a general 
idea that the minister had some heavy 
burden of debt behind him. However, at 
the time he owned but one white shirt, 
and this it was like him to wear on an 
oceasion when he was called to carry the 
gospel up six flights of stairs to a woman 
whose only son had been killed by fall- 
ing from a scaffolding. He found the 
mother grieving less for the young life 
lost than for wounded pride because she 
lacked the means to clothe the poor mor- 
tality that had come naked into the world 
with fitting garments for its entrance 
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into Kingdom Come. Those who have 
worked among the poor know their plea- 
sure in a handsome burying. ‘* My John- 
ny—him that always held his head so 
high—and only a colored shirt to meet 
his God in!” was the woman's bitter iter- 
ation as she rocked and wrung her hard- 
worked hands. Farroner sternly com- 
manded her to silence,then bade her knee] 
and pray to be delivered from the sin of 
vanity, nor to rise from her knees till he 
should give her leave. When her face 
was well hidden—one room constituted 
the whole household—he took off his own 
frayed but spotless linen, and in it robed 
the dead. Then, buttoning his thread- 
bare overcoat high beneath his chin, he 
stole away to escape gratitude, and it was 
like him to forget the kneeling woman in 
his flight. It was like him, too, when he 
remembered her,to bribe a neighbor's child 
with a rosy-cheeked apple to knock gently 
on the mourner’s door, crying, ‘‘ The pas- 
tor says Amen!” 

To abstract sin in theory he was relent- 
less, though the sinner found him merci 
ful and full of loving-kindness. For him 
the one unpardonable transgression was 
a lie. Mary Magdalen has known him 


to be pitiful to the error of the flesh, but 


for the crime of the intellect he held no 
exemption from the hell-fire it was his 
unlovely creed to preach. Once it was 
his office to decide on the respective mer- 
its of the speakers when the Young Peo- 
ple’s Association of the parish proposed 
to publicly thresh out the question, ** Is it 
ever justifiable to tell a lie?” The first 
affirmative, a young carpenter with a neat 
forensic turn, was bravely defending any 
deception which should serve the ulti- 
mate ends of truth, when Farroner, who 
had been waxing warm and wrathful 
with the speaker's eloquence, himself took 
the floor, out of all law and order, and 
settled the question for Siloam for all 
time. Such a stand for uncompromising 
truth, such a burning denunciation of 
falsehood—those who heard him will not 
readily forget. True, sulphuric flames 
had not been looked for in the evening’s 
entertainment, being generally consider- 
ed a pyrotechnical abstraction reserved 
for the Sabbath and one’s uncomfortable 
best clothes; but if the pastor pulled the 
devil from his sleeve to frighten sinners 
into righteousness out of all proportion 
to his scanty salary, the sinners forgave 
him, since in his life he perpetually showed 
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them the face of mercy. Perhaps, indeed, 
they loved him all the better for it. 

He is still missed in Siloam, though 
years have passed, and a man no doubt 
his equal holds his place. His personal- 
ity is not readily forgotten—his tall frame 
prematurely bowed, his swart aquiline fea- 
tures and bright dark eyes. With him 
the zsthetic sense, starved as a doubiful 
tribute to his theology, broke out in a bar- 
baric love of red—or was it the haunting 
remorse that lies at the root of many 
human weaknesses, seeking expression in 
the warmth and color of which his gloomy 
teachings had robbed some other life? 
At any rate, for his youngest child, An- 
gela, he was by way of buying impossible 
flame-colored parasols and scarlet sashes. 
The scandalized remonsirances of the 
elders of the church did not deter him, 
though later he learned to quail before 
the well-bred disapprobation of his eldest 
daughter, Page, who had acquired taste at 
boarding -school, and authority by mar- 
riage with the stockiest and most highly 
gilded pillar of the parent church. After 
that a red bandanna was the only chro- 
matic extravagance the minister allowed 
himself. The natural tonsure of his tem- 
ples and his long frocked coat suggested 
the Romanist priest, and for such was he 
occasionally taken by the newly landed 
immigrant. It was even boasted in the 
parish that some of these so loved the 
man that they apostatized from Rome 
and declared for heaven by way of Far 
roner—which tradition would doubtless 
be denied with reason by the good fathers 
of St. Francis d’Assisi across the way. 

This gives a faint idea of the quality of 
the man whose ministry was now draw- 
ing to its close. Into the sick-room still- 
ness floated the echo of the city life with- 
out, making a hushed accompaniment to 
the heavy breathing in which his mo- 
ments slipped away. Now and again 
some phrase broke from his lips, the name 
of an old comrade, the catch word of a by- 
gone incident, and at times his memories 
of the streams and uplands of his country 
boyhood became a prophetic vision of 
green pastures and still waters toward 
which his soul was journeying. All at 
once his eye grew bright and his voice 
clear in a distinct summons. ‘‘ Angel, 
Angel,” he repeated several times; ‘* we 
shall not be parted, Angel.” 

“Will you kindly fetch my sister,’ 
asked young Mrs. Mathew of the profes- 
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sional nurse; for Angela had been unable 
to bear the pain of it, and was waiting in 
her father’s study, her head buried in the 
disordered leaves of an unfinished ser- 
mon. 

‘“T'll go,” whispered Louis, the son, 
rising from his station by the bed. 

‘*Hush! no!” enjoined the cousin, with 
an authority she rarely ventured on in 
Page's presence. He is thinking of his 
wife.” 

Soon the parish saw an upper window 
thrown open with a motion that sent a 
shiver down the long twisted cable of 
wistaria that hung about the house, and 
the men bared their heads and the wo- 
men wept. The door opened and Angela 
came out. She stood a moment on the 
steps and looked about her, her myrtle 
blue eyes bright and tearless, the spring 
sunshine bringing the warm color to her 
cheeks, the spring wind making tendrils 
of her hair. 

‘*It is over, but he would have you re- 
joice, not weep,” she said; then she turn- 
ed and made her way up the street, the 
people falling back respectfully——all but 
the children, who knew not grief, and who 
plucked at her skirts in their wonted man- 
ner, crying *‘ Angel!” as she passed. 

‘‘Is she as good as she is beautiful— 
the regulation parson’s daughter: mo- 
thers’ meetings, sewing societies, and all 
that?” asked a woman who had been an 
interested observer of the scene. 

‘*T reckon you're a stranger in this 
neighborhood,” commented the- portly 
washer-woman addressed, with a contempt 
for the question too deep to answer it. 
The inquirer gave a half-laugh and 
turned away, but not till she had seen 
Angela return, her hands full of red car- 
nations. 

It was rumored in the parish, through 
dressmakers and household helpers, that 
the minister's youngest daughter intend- 
ed to wear a scarlet frock at her father’s 
funeral—a fantastic outbreak, against 
which remonstrance and threat alike were 
powerless. It ended, however, in her ap- 
pearing in the sad weeds of her sister's 
choosing, explaining that in the night 
her mother had come to her, comforting 
her with divinest tenderness, and bidding 
her conform to the small conventions, 
against which it was the spoiled child’s 
nature to rebel. Page shrugged her 
shoulders; comformity was the last thing 
associated with the beautiful capricious 
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mother of her child-memory, but she had 
no quarrel with an illusion so favorable 
to the proprieties by which her small 
world moved. 

The brown sods of April had closed 
over Martin Farroner, and his people 
were putting away his name in the laven- 
der and rose leaves of a treasured memory. 
His successor was appointed, end there 
was the activity of preparation going on. 
Into the church, where the choir were at 
their practising late one afternoon, came 
Farroner’s cousin fora last farewell. Her 
ministry, too, was ended; the next day 
she would return to her distant home. 
Under the rose window a _ pretentious 
chartulary held the middle of the wall, 
dedicating ‘the mission to the glory of 
God and the memory of Reuben Mathew. 
In a modest corner a moted sunbeam had 
stolen into the gray shadows, lighting up 
the inscription to the dear memory of 
Angela, wife of Martin Farroner, with the 
date of her departure from this life some 
twenty years before. A dove carved in 
the stone spread its wings above the name, 
and beneath it some one had placed the 
living green and white of tall ascen- 
sion lilies. A woman turned as Maria 
Ladd drew near, and the light fell on 
her myrtle-blue eyes and soft fair hair. 
Their eyes met in a gaze which receded 
like a wave to strengthen into certain- 
ty, then broke into a full tide of recogni- 
tion. 

Miss Ladd’s breathless amazement at 
last shaped itself into the one word ‘‘ An- 
gel!” 

‘*Ah, then, you know me! I'm glad. 
It would have been disagreeable, to say 
the least, to come home and find one’s self 
forgotten !’ And Mrs. Farroner drew 
her wraps about her as if chilled by the 
thought. ‘‘ Did you know that this was 
all a lie?” she asked, pointing to the rec- 
ord above the lilies’ fragrant bloom. 

‘*T never questioned,” said Maria. 

‘* Of course you wouldn’t,” commented 
the other. ‘Still, ’m glad you knew 
me. It may save trouble in establishing 
my identity. You haven't changed, Maria 
—but people who stand still don’t change; 
they just grow old.” 

Maria did not contradict. It was true; 
she had grown old, under the vicarious 
burden of this woman’s abjured mater- 
nity. 

Mrs. Farroner moved a few steps for- 
ward. ‘* Well?” she said, impatiently. 
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**Well ?”’ echoed Maria,and then, ‘‘ What 
is it you want, Angel?” 

‘* What do I want?” was the imperious 
retort. ‘A pretty question to a wander- 
er come home!” 

‘“*Home!” Maria’s whirling conscious- 
ness could only grasp at speech as the 
other threw her the word. ‘‘It’s home 
no longer, Angel. You come too late. 
He’s dead. Martin is dead!” 

‘*So I hear,” was the reply. ‘* Dearly 
beloved and deeply regretted, was he not? 
Well, in his way he was a good man. 
There wasn’t room, though, in the world 
at the same time for him and me; but 
now it is my turn.” 

“*T don’t understand,” began Miss Ladd. 
Intercourse with a ghost would have been 
less baffling than the effort to comprehend 
this extraordinary woman. ‘‘What is it 
you want, Angel?” 

‘*WhatdolT want? <A pretty question! 
Myrights, of course—my name, my widow- 
hood, my children.” She spoke like a de- 
throned queen rehearsing an inalienable 
claim. 

‘*You don’tmean—you can’t—” 
Maria understood. ‘ Angel, it is impos- 
sible. Your rights, indeed! your name! 
You threw it all away; you broke his 
heart; you killed him;—and now—” 
The accusation died away in tears. 

Mrs. Farroner’s superb composure re- 
mained untouched. ‘‘ We won’t discuss 
it, please,” she said. 

‘Forgive me—I shouldn't have —I 
didn’t mean to judge you, Angel,” Maria 
murmured, brokenly. 

‘* Judge me! You judge me! You! I 
should hope not!” At last her calm gave 
way. ‘‘How can one judge who hasn't 
lived and felt and known? God! when 
[ think what a hell can lie under the ex- 
ternal of a happy marriage! Well, well; 
it was alla wretched mistake. It was you 
he ought to have married, Maria—only 
men are so blind! How dared you sup- 
plant me with him!” she fiashed out with 
sudden irrelevant passion. 

Maria fiushed under the pitiless taunt, 
strange in its variance from the appear- 
ance of the speaker, whose delicate beauty 
her dark years had hardly dimmed. Her 
own love for her cousin Farroner had 
been at once the shadow and illumination 
of her life; her patient devotion in patch- 
ing up the fragments of his shattered hap- 
piness had been accepted almost without 
a question; she was of the saints to whom 
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the world denies the glory ef renuncia- 
tion by thrusting on them renunciation 
as a duty. And here she stood in the with- 
ered youth of her maturity, cowering like 
an offender before this woman who had 
risen from her grave to mock her. 

‘**T have never thought of marriage for 
myself,” she answered, with dignified hu- 
mility. 3ut, Angel, once one takes the 
marriage vows, isn't there such a thing as 
duty ?” 

Mrs. Farroner laughed outright her 
lightunmirthful laugh. ‘‘Certainly,” she 
answered; ‘‘and sometimes duty offers its 
alternatives. One is to sham, and try to 
live up to vows one has discovered to be 
lies. The other is to break away and live 
the life one was intended for. At any 
rate I was honest, though I did choose 
the unorthodox way of liberty.” 

‘* But the children!” Maria's thoughts 
went back to the night she had come to 
the desolated household, and the wails of 
a deserted baby rang in the ears of the 
mother-hearted woman who had 
borne a child. 

‘*The children? Ah, well, they were 
part of the mistake—you would not have 
had me take them with me,” replied the 
woman in whose maternity the soul had 
had no part. ‘‘But now it’s all over. I’ve 
come back. I won't say I repent, but I’ve 
come back. I mean to do my duty by the 
children, to make it up to them, to—”’ 

‘** Wait,” Maria interposed. ‘‘I don't 
want to hurt you—but have you consid- 
ered?—they don’t suspect—your children 
may not want you, Angel.” 

‘*Not want me! They have to have 
me,” cried Mrs. Farroner, striking one 
hand fiercely on the other. ‘‘ I’m their 
mother, and you can’t take that away! 
It isn’t for them to choose between a dead 
grief and a living shame. I’m alive, and 
they shall know it! How dared he dis- 
pose of me that way? They talk about 
the crime of suicide, but what about the 
crime of blotting out another human 
creature's life? Oh, if I had only known, 
I would have come back long ago to make 
him give the lie to that lie himself!” and 
with clinched hand she struck furiously 
at the record that enshrined her name 
among the holy dead. 

Maria seized her arm. 
sake, Angel—” 


never 


‘* For your own 
she began. 
‘It’s for my own sake I mean,” the 


my 


Page and Louis 


other went on, with rising passion. 
want my child Angela. 
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I don’t care about. How they ever came 
to be children of mine— But Angela, 
my baby—I spent half the night with 
her last night. Oh, she never guessed; 
she took me for a dream! I had her in 
my arms—I comforted her. She is like 
me; I could save her. I—” She broke 
into a storm of weeping. 

Just then a group entered from out- 
side, lingering, and talking in subdued 
tones, on their way to the door leading 
through to the parsonage. There were 
two or three of the church elders; Louis 
Farroner, ascetic and conventional; Page 
Mathew, conventional and mundane; her 
husband; and Angela. 

The mother checked her sobs and looked 
curiously at her children as they passed. 

‘Will you join us?” said Page, ap- 
proaching her cousin with adry rustle of 
crape. ‘‘ We are going to make a final 
disposition of my father’s affairs.” 

Maria took a sudden resolution. 
minute, Page,” 


“One 
she enjoined; ‘‘there is 


something you should hear—and you too, 
Louis and Angela.” 

The mother stood confronting her three 
children; and why in the strong resem- 
blance binding them all in all their un- 
likenesses the whole tragedy did not leap 


into sudden revelation Maria never knew. 
But all was calm and commonplace. 

‘*‘Tfit is a case of distress—” began Page, 
to whom the world’s suffering could all 
be parcelled out in cases, but the stranger's 
light laugh interrupted her. 

‘‘It is a case of conscience rather,” 
replied Mrs. Farroner, and under Page’s 
patronizing scrutiny, as the observer 
saw, rose the old antagonism that had 
always existed between her and her eldest 
born, with a malign longing to break out 
with the disclosure that should forever 
Wipe away the younger woman’s self- 
esteem. However, she looked at Angela 
and felt her way. ‘‘A woman in whom 
I am interested—why, it might be the 
story of your own family, Mrs. Mathew. 
Suppose this legend were false; suppose 
your mother had not died, but had left 
her home—you know in what manner! 
Suppose your father had brought you up 
—you all as you stand there—to be- 
lieve 

‘*Pray,” interrupted Louis, with a 
frown—*‘‘ pray choose your illustrations 
better. There can be no possible analogy 
between the affairs of the person you are 
interested in and those of our family.” 
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“T beg pardon,” courteously 
apologized the person, to whom her son 
courteously raised his hat before passing 
on to rejoin the waiting group. 

‘I think,” decided Page, ‘‘that the 
case is one for the Committee on Rescue 
Work. If you will file your application, 
with particulars, it shall be carefully look- 
ed into. My cousin will give you the 
details. Good-day!” And with a slight 
inclination of her head she rustled grace- 
fully away. 

‘*T see,” said Mrs. Farroner, medita- 
tively, and she was turning to go. Fora 
second, however, her eye dwelt hungrily 
on Angela, and Angela sprang forward 
to detain her. 

‘Stay! the girl commanded. ** You 
are in trouble, and we have not helped 
you. Oh, speak to me. and let me do for 
you what my father would have done! 
A woman you are interested in? Some- 
thing tells me that it is your own story-— 
you yourself. Oh, what can I do tocom 
fort you?” And she seized her mother's 
hand and caressed it. 

With a great effort Mrs. Farroner kept 
her composure, gently withdrawing her 
hand. ‘ Yes,” she said, ‘it is my own 
story. I have a daughter—a girl like 
you; I left her when she was a baby. 
Would she be glad to see me, do you 
think? Can she forgive?” 

‘* How can you doubt it?” cried Angela. 
‘“‘Tf you knew how lonely it is to be mo- 
therless! My cousin here,” putting her 
hand on Maria’s shoulder, ‘‘she has been 
everything to me all these years—every- 
thing. And yet—Jlast night I had a 
dream! Oh, go at once to your daughter, 
and let her put her arms about you and 
tell you how she has longed for you all 
these years!” 

‘*But’’—the woman’s lips were dry 
and parched, and she spoke with diffi- 
culty—‘‘ you don’t understand. Make it 
your own story. My child’s father, he 
taught her to believe—no matter how ab- 
surd it sounds—he taught her to believe 
that a lie would damn the soul. He 
could not forgive me, and he lied to my 
child. How can I go back and destroy 
her faith in her father’s word and in my 
purity?” 

Angela, her fair young face troubled 
by a dawning consciousness of the sorrow 
of life that had as yet touched her but 
lightly, went and leaned her forehead 
against the wall where her mother’s hon- 
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or lay between the emblems of purity 
and peace. Behind her stood her mother 
with outstretched yearning arms, her 
voice faded to a husky whisper: *‘ Angela 

-my baby Angela!’ Maria stood by, 
her heart wrung almost beyond endur 
ance; but feeling that forces bevond her 
comprehension were at work, she was si 
lent When Angela turned it was writ- 
ten on her face that the facts of the truth 
were as invisible to her as the spiritual 
meaning of the truth was clear. ‘‘If it 
were my story I should know,” she said; 
‘and I should think it had been for the 
best. To my father a lie—yes, even for a 
good end—was the one unpardonable sin. 
He would have done it less to shield her 
name than that he, by sinning, might be 
with her at the last. Yes, my father’s 
life was given to saving souls; but I 
know he loved my mother beyond his 
own salvation!” 

‘*“And your mother?” The ery was 


hardly audible. 
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CHAPTER V 
OUT OF EGYPT. 

“Un esclave est moins celui qu’on vend que celui 

qui se donne, : 
Pyro fog was blowing across the smooth 
surface of the Maas where that river 
is broad and shallow, and a steamer 
anchored in the channel, grim and mo- 
tionless, gave forth a low grunt of warn- 
ing from time to time, while a boy with 
mittened hands rang the bell hung 
high on the forecastle. The wind blow- 
ing from the southeast drove before it 
the endless fog which hummed through 
the rigging, and hung there in little 
icicles that pointed to leeward. On 
the bridge of the steamer, looking like 
a huge woollen barrel surmounted by 
a comforter and a cap with ear- flaps, 
the Dutch pilot stood philosophically at 
his post. Beside him the captain, mind- 
ful of the company’s time - tables, walk- 
ed the deck with a quick, impatient 
step. The fog was blowing past at the 
rate of four or five miles an hour, but 
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“Ah,” said Angela, looking upward 
with a radiant face, **if my mother could 
only know how IL worship her!” 

The tears coursed like rain down the 
mother’s cheeks. She lifted Angela's 
hands and kissed them. 

‘You will go now to your daughter, 
will you not?” pleaded the girl, putting 
her arms tenderly about the stranger and 
kissing her on the cheek. 

‘** Yes—no—not yet. Some day perhaps 

it’s all right—all right,” sobbed Mrs. 
Farroner. ‘‘I only wanted to hear you 
say— Yes, vou've told me what I wanted 
to know. Good-by, my darling. God 
forever bless and keep you! Good-by!” 

The dim twilight filled the church. As 
the choir finished their practising a long- 
drawn chord came from the organ like a 
sigh. The mother put her daughter from 
her with gentle firmness, and sank on 
her knees as if in prayer. Angela took 
her cousin’s hand and went into the par- 
sonage. 
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the supply of it, emanating from the 
low lands bordering the Scheldt, seemed 
to be inexhaustible. This fog, indeed, 
blows across Holland during the whole 
winter. 

The steamer’s deck was covered with 
ice, over which sand had been strewn. 
The passengers were below in the warm 
saloon. Only the blue-faced boy at 
the bell on the forecastle was on deck. 
At times one of the watch hurried from 
the galley to the forecastle with a pan- 
nikin of steaming coffee. The vessel 
had been anchored since daybreak, and 
the sound of other bells and other whis- 
tles far and near told that she was not 
alone in these waters. The distant boom 
of a steamer creeping cautiously down 
from Rotterdam seemed to promise that 
farther inland the fog was thinner. A 
silence, broken only by the whisper of the 
wind through the rigging, reigned over 
all, so that men listened with anticipa- 
tions of relief for the sound of answering 
belis. The sky at length grew a little 
lighter, and presently gaps made their 
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appearance in 
over the 


the fog, allowing 
green and still water. 
The captain and the pilot exchanged a 
few words—the very shortest of consulta 
tions. They had been on the 
gether all night, had said 
there was to be said about wind 
The captain gave 
his gruff voice, 


peeps 


bridge to 
all that 
and wea 


and 
ther. a sharp order in 
if by magic, the 
watch on deck appeared from all sides. 
The chief officer emerged from his cabin 
beneath the went for- 
ward into the fog, turning up his collar. 
Presently the jerk and clink of the steam- 
winch told that the anchor was being got 
home. The fog had been humored for six 
hours, and the time had now come to move 
on through thick or thin. What should 
Berlin, St. Petersburg, Vienna, know 
fog on the Maas? and there were 
mails and passengers on board this steam 
er. The clink of the winch brought one 
of these on deck. Within the high col- 
lar of his fur coat, beneath the brim of a 
felt hat pulled well down, the keen, fair 
face of Mr. Anthony Cornish came peer- 
ing up the gangway to the upper bridge. 
He exchanged a nod with the captain and 
the pilot; for with these he had already 
been in conversation at the breakfast ta- 
He took his station on the bridge 
behind them, with his hands deep in the 


and, as 


wheel-house and 


of a 


ble. 


pockets of his loose coat, a cigarette be- 


tween his lips. A shout from the fore- 
castle soon intimated that the anchor was 
up, and the captain gave the order to 
the boy at the engine-room telegraph. 
Through the fog the forms of the three 
men on the lookout on the forecastle 
were dimly discernible. The great steam- 
er crept cautiously forward into the fog. 
The second mate, with his hand on the 
whistle-line, blared out his warning note 
every half-minute. A dim shadow loomed 
up on the port side, which presently took 
the form of a great steamer at anchor, 
and was left behind with a ringing bell 
and a booming whistle. Another shadow 
turned out to be a pilot-cutter, and the 
Dutch pilot exchanged a shouted consul- 
tation with an invisible person whom he 
called ‘‘ Thou,” and who replied to the 
imperfectly heard questions with the 
words, ‘‘South East.” This shadow also 
was left behind, faintly calling, ‘‘ South 
East,” ‘‘ South East.” 

“It is a white buoy that I seek,” said 
the pilot, turning to those on the bridge 
behind him, his jolly ved face puckered 
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with anxiety. 


And quite suddenly the 
second 


officer, a bright red Scotcliman 
with little blue eyes like tempered gim- 
lets, threw out a red hand and pointing 
finger. 

‘There she rides!” 
rides! 


he cried. ‘There 
Staarboarrrd your hellum !” 
And a full thirty see onds e lapsed before 
any other eyes could pierce that gloom 
and perceive a great white buoy bowing 
solemnly towards the steamer like a cour- 
One 
voice had seemed to be gradually domi- 
nating the the many 
whistles that sounded ahead, astern, and 
all around the steamer. This voice, like 
that of a strong man knowing his own 
mind in an assembly of excited and un- 
stable counsellors, 


she 


tier bidding a sovereign welcome. 


noise of warning 


had long been raised 
with a persistence which at last seemed 
to command all others, and the steamer 
moved steadily towards it; for it was the 
siren fog-horn at the pier-head. At one 
moment it seemed to be quite near, ani 
at the next far away; for the ears, unaid- 
ed by the eyes, can but imperfectly focus 
sound or measure its distance. 

‘At last!” said the captain, suddenly, 
the anxiety wiped away from his face as 
if by magic. At last! I hear the cranes 
a-working on the quay.” 

The purser had come to the bridge, and 
now approached Cornish. ‘Are you 
going to land them at the Hook, or take 
them on to Rotterdam, he asked, 

**Oh, land ‘em at the Hook,” replied 
Cornish, readily. ‘‘ Have you fed them?’ 

** Yes, sir. They have had their break- 
fast—such Poor eaters, I call 
them, sir.” 

‘ Yes,” said Cornish, turning and look- 
ing at his burly interlocutor. ‘* Yes, 
do not suppose they eat much.” 

The purser shrugged his shoulders and 
turned his attention to other affairs. 
thoughtfully. The little beacon at the 
head of the pier had suddenly ioomed out 
of the fog not fifty yards away—a very 
needle in a pottle of hay which the cun- 
ning of the pilot had found. 

‘** Who are they, at any rate—these hun- 
dred and twenty ghosts of men?” asked 
the sailor, abruptly. 

‘*They are Malgamite- workers,” an- 
swered Cornish, cheerily. ‘‘ And I am 
going to make men of them—not ghosts.” 

The purser looked at him, laughed in 
rather a puzzled way, and quitted the 
bridge. Cornish remained there, taking 


sir?” 


as it is. 
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a quick, intelligent interest in the ma- 
noeuvres by which the great steamer was 
He 
already forgotten the 
hundred and twenty men in the second- 
His touch was indeed hope- 
He understood how it was 
steamer was made to obey, but 
not himself have brought her 
Cornish was a true son of a 
which understands much of 
many things, but not quite sufficient of 
any one, 


being brought alongside the quay. 
seemed to have 
class cabin. 
lessly light. 
that the 
he could 
alongside. 


veneration 


He stood at the upper end of the gang- 
way as the Malgamite-workers filed off—a 
sorry crew, narrow-chested, hollow-eyed, 
with that half-hopeless, half-reckless air 
that tells of a close familiarity with dis- 
ease and death. He nodded to them air- 
ily as they passed him. Some of them 
the trouble to answer his saluta- 
tion, others seemed indifferent. A few 
clanced at him with a sort of dull won- 
And indeed this man was not of 
the material of which great philanthro- 
pists are made. He was cheerful and 
heedless, shallow and superficial. 

‘*Get ‘em into the train,” he said to 
an Official at his side; and then, seeing 
that he had not been understood, gave 
the order glibly enough in another lan- 
guage. 

The ill-clad travellers shuffled up the 
gangway and through the custom-house. 
Kew seemed to take an interest in their 


took 


der. 


surroundings. They exchanged no com- 
ments, but walked side by side in silence 
—dumb of 
them bore signs of disease. A few stum- 
bled as they went. One or two were 
half blind, with groping hands. That 
they were of different nationalities was 
plain enough. Here a few from Vienna, 
with the fear of the Judenhetze in their 
eyes, followed on the heels of a tow-head- 
ed giant from Stockholm. A cunning 
cockney touched his hat as he passed, 
and rather ostentatiously turned to help 
a white-haired little Italian over the in- 
equalities of the gangway. One thing 
only they had in common—their deadly 
industry. One shadow lay over them all 

-the shadow of death. 
gravity passed across Cornish’s face. 
men were as far removed from 
him as the crawling beetle is from the 
butterfly. Who shall say, however, that 
the butterfly sees nothing but the flow- 
ers ? 
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As they passed him some of them edged 
away with a queer humility, for fear their 
poor garments should touch his fur coat, 
One, carrying a bird-cage, half paused, 
with a sort of pride, that Cornish might 
obtain a fuller view of a depressed canary. 
The Malgamite-workers of this winter's 
morning on the pier of the Hook were not 
the interesting industrials of Lady Ferri 
by’s drawing-room. There their lives 
had been spoken of as short and merry. 
Here the merriment 
ceptible. The mystery of the dangerous 
industries is one of those mysteries of hu- 
man nature which cannot be explained 
by even the youngest of novelists. That 
dangerous industries exist, we all know 
and deplore. That the supply of men and 
women ready to take employment in such 
industries is practically inexhaustible, is 
a fact worth at least a moment’s atten- 
tion. 

Cornish made the 
ments with the railway officials, and care- 
fully counted his charges, who were al- 


was searcely per- 


necessary arrange- 


ready seated in the carriages reserved for 
them. He must at all events be allowed 
the virtues of a generation which is emi- 
nently practical, and capable of overcom- 


ing the small difficulties of every-day 


life. 
to act. 

Then he seated himself in a carriage 
alone, with a sigh of relief at the thought 
that in a few days he would be back in 
London. His responsibility ended at the 
Hague, where he was to hand over the 
Malgamite-workers to the care of Roden 
and Von Holzen. They were rather a 
depressing set of men; and Holland, as 
seen from the carriage window—a snow- 
clad plain intersected by frozen ditches 
and canals—was no more enlivening. 
The temperature was deadly cold; the dull 
houses were rime-covered and forbidding. 
The Malgamite-makers had been gather- 
ed together from all parts of the world 
in a home specially organized for them 
in London. A second detachment were 
awaiting orders at Hamburg. But the 
principal workers were these now placed 
under Cornish’s care. 

During the days of their arrival, when 
they had to be met and housed and eared 
for, the visionary part of this great scheme 
had slowly faded before a somewhat grim 
reality. Joan Ferriby had found the 
Malgamite-workers less picturesque than 
she had anticipated. 


He was quick to decide and prompt 
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‘If they only washed,” she had con- 
fided to Major White, ‘‘I am sure they 
would be easier to deal with.” And after 
talking French very vivaciously and bold 
ly with a man from Lyons, she hurried 
back to the West End, and to the numer 
ous engagements which naturally take 
up much of one’s time when Lent is ap 
proaching, and dilatory hospitality is 
stirred up by the startling collapse of the 
Epiphany Sundays. 

Here, however, were the Malgamite- 
workers, and they had to be dealt with. 
It was not quite what many had antici- 
pated, perhaps, and Cornish was looking 
forward with undisguised pleasure to the 
moment when he could rid himself of 
these persons whom Joan had gayly des 
ignated as ‘* rather grubsome,” and whom 
he frankly recognized as sordid and un- 
interesting. He did not even look, as 
Joan had looked, to the wives and clil- 
dren who were to follow as likely to prove 
more picturesque and engaging. 

The train made its way cautiously 
over the fog-ridden plain, and Cornish 
shivered as he looked out of the window. 
‘*Schiedam,” the porters called. This, 
Schiedam? A mere village, and yet the 
name was so familiar. The wor!d seemed 
suddenly to have grown small and sordid. 
A few other stations with historic names, 
and then the Hague. 

Cornish quitted his carriage and found 
himself shaking hands with Roden, who 
was awaiting him on the platform, clad 
in a heavy fur coat. Roden looked clever 
and capable—cleverer and more capable 
than Cornish had even suspected —and 
the organization seemed perfect. The 
reserved carriages had been in reac iness 
at the Hook. The officials were prepared. 

‘*T have omnibuses and carts for them 
and their luggage,” were the first words 
that Roden spoke. 

Cornish instinctively placed himself 
under Roden’s orders. The man had 
risen immensely in his estimation since 
the arrival in London of the first Malga- 
mite-maker. The grim reality of the one 
had enhanced the importance of the other. 
Cornish had been engaged in so many 
charities pour rire that the seriousness 
of this undertaking was apt to exaggerate 
itself in his mind—if, indeed, the serious- 
ness of anything dwelt there at all. 

‘*T counted them all over at the Hook,” 
he said. ‘‘One hundred and twenty— 
pretty average scoundrels.” 


‘* Yes; they are not much to look at,” 
answered Roden. And the two men 
stood side by side watching the Malga 
mite-workers, who now quitted the train 
and stood huddled together in a dull apa 
thy on the roomy platform. 

‘**But you will soon get them into 
shape, no doubt,” said Cornish, with char 
acteristic optimism. He was essentially 
of a class which has always some one at 
hand to whom to relegate tasks that 
it could do more effectually and more 
quickly for itself. The secret of human 
happiness is to be dependent upon as few 
human beings as possible. 

“Oh yes! We shall soon get them 
into shape—the sea air and all that, you 
know.” 

Roden looked at his protégés with 
large sad eyes, in which there was alike 
no enthusiasm and no spark of hu 
man kindness. Cornish wondered vague 
ly what he was thinking about. The 
thoughts were usually tinged with a cer 
tain pessimism, and lacked entirely the 


blindness of an enthusiasm by which men 


are urged to endeavor great things for 
the good of the masses, and to make, as 
far as a practical human perception may 
discern, huge and hideous mistakes. 

‘*Holzen is down below,” said Roden 
at length. ‘‘As soon as he comes up we 
will draft them off in batches of ten, 
and pack them into the omnibuses. The 
luggage can follow. Ah, here comes Hol- 
zen. Youdon’t know him, do you?” 

‘*No; I don’t know him.” 

They both went forward to meet a man 
of medium height with square shoulders 
and a still, clean-shaven face. Otto von 
Holzen raised his hat, and remained bare- 
headed while he shook hands. 

‘The introduction is unnecessary,” he 
said. ‘‘We have worked together for 
many months—you on the other side of 
the North Sea, and I on this. And now 
we have, at all events, something to show 
for our work.” 

He had a quick, foreign manner, with 
a kind smile, and a certain vivacity. 
This was a different sort of man to 
Roden — quicker to understand others; 
sapable of greater good, and possibly 
of greater evil. He glanced at Cor- 
nish, nodded sympathetically, and then 
turned to look at the Malgamite-makers. 
These, standing in a group on the plat- 
form, holding in their hands their poor 
belongings, returned the gaze with inter- 
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est. The train which had brought them 
steamed out of the station, leaving the 
Malgamite-makers gazing in a dull won 
der at the into whose hands 
they had committed their lives. 


three men 


CHAPTER VI 


ON THE DUNES 


“TL indifférence est le sommeil du coeur.” 


THE village of Scheveningen, as many 
know, is built on the sand dunes, and only 
sheltered from the ocean by a sea-wall. 


A new Scheveningen has sprung up on 


this sea-wall—a mere terrace of red brick 
houses, already faded and weather-worn, 
which stare forlornly at the shallow sea. 
Inland, except where building enterprise 
has constructed and built villas, 
sand dunes. To the south, beyond 
the light-house, are sand dunes. To the 
north, more especially and most emphat- 
ically, are sand dunes as far as the eye 
may see. This tract of country is a very 
desert, where thin maritime grasses are 
shaken by the wind, where suggestive 
spars lie bleaching, where the sand, driven 
before the like snow, travels to 
and fro through all the ages. 

On the afternoon with which we are 
dealing, the dunes presented as forlorn 
an appearance as it is possible in one’s 
gloomiest moments to conceive. The 
fog had, indeed, lifted a little, but a fine 
rain now drove before the wind, freezing 
as it fell, so that the earth was covered 
by a thin sheet of ice. The short Jan- 
uary day was drawing to its close. 

To the north of the water-works, three 
hundred yards away from that solitary 
erection, the curious may find to-day a 
number of low buildings clustering round 
a water-tower. These buildings are of 
wood, with roofs of corrugated iron. And 
when they were newly constructed, not 
so many years ago, presented a gay 
enough appearance, with their green shut- 
ters and ornamental eaves. The whole 
was enclosed ina fence of corrugated iron, 
and approached by a road not too well 
constructed on its sandy bed. 

‘“We do not want the place to become 
the object of an excursion for tourists to 
the Hague,” said Roden to Cornish, as 
they approached the Malgamite-works in 
a closed carriage. 

Cornish looked out of the window and 
made no remark. So far as he could see 
on all sides there was nothing but sand 
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hills and gray grass. The road was a 
narrow one, and led only to the little clus 
ter of houses within the fence. It wasa 
lonely spot, cut off from all communica- 
tion with the outer world. Men might 
pass within a hundred yards and never 
know that the Malgamite-works existed. 
The carriage passed through the high 
gateway into the enclosure. There were 
a number of» cottages, two long, low 
buildings, and the water-tower. 

“You said Roden, ‘‘ we have 
plenty of room to increase our accommo- 
dation when there is need of it. But we 
must go slowly and feel our way. It 
would never do to fail. We have accom- 
modation here for a couple of hundred 
workers and their families; but in time 
we shall have five hundred of them in 
here—all the Malgamite-workers in the 
world.” 

He broke off with a laugh, and looked 
round him. There was a queer ring in 
his voice, suggestive of a keen excitement. 
Could Perey Roden, after all, be an en- 
thusiast? Cornish glanced at him un 
easily. In Cornish’s world sincere en- 
thusiasm was so rare that it was never 
well received. 

Roden’s manner changed again, how- 
ever, and he explained the plan of the 
little village with his usual half-indiffer- 
ent air. 

‘These two buildings are the facto- 
ries,” he said. ‘‘In them three hundred 
men can work at once. There, we shall 
build sheds for the storage of the raw 
material. Here, we shall erect a ware- 
house. But I do not anticipate that we 
shall ever have much Malgamite on our 
hands. We shall turn over our money 
very quickly.” 

Cornish listened with the respectful 
attention which business details receive 
nowadays from those whose birth and 
education unfit them for such pursuits. 
It was obvious that he did not fully un- 
derstand the terms of which Roden made 
use; but he tapped his smart boot with 
his cane, gave a quick nod of the head, 
and looked intelligently around him. 
He had a certain respect for Percy Roden, 
while that philanthropist did not perhaps 
appear quite at his best in his business 
moments. 

‘*And do you—and that foreign indi- 
vidual, Mr. Holzen—live inside this— 
zareba?” he asked. 

‘*No; Von Holzen lives at present 
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Scheveningen in a hotel there. And I 
have taken a small villa on the dunes, 
with my sister to keep house for me.” 

‘**Ah! I did not know you had a sis- 
ter,” said Cornish, still looking about him 
with intelligent ignorance. ‘** Does she 
take an interest in the Malgamite scheme?” 

‘*Only so far as it affects me,” replied 
Roden. ‘‘She is a good sister to me. 
The house is between the water-works and 
the steam-tram station. We will call in 
on our wa¥ back, if you care to.” 

‘I should like nothing better,” repiied 
Cornish, conventionally, and they con- 
tinued their inspection of the little col- 
ony. The arrangements were as simple 
as they were effective. Either Roden or 
Von Holzen certainly possessed the genius 
of organization. In one of the cottagesa 
cold collation was set out on two long 
tables. There was a choice of wines, and 
notably some bottles of champagne on a 
side table. 

‘*For the journalists,” explained Ro- 
den, ‘‘I have a number of them coming 
this afternoon to witness the arrival of 
the first batch of Malgamite - makers. 
There is nothing like judicious advertise- 
ment. We have invited a number of 
newspaper correspondents. We givethem 
champagne and pay their expenses. If 


you will be a little friendly, they would 


like it immensely. 
know who you are. 
you understand.” 

‘*Flattery and champagne,” laughed 
Cornish—‘‘ the two principal ingredients 
of popularity.” 

‘‘T have here a number of photo- 
graphs,” continued Roden, ‘taken by a 
good man in the neighborhood. He has 
thrown in a view of the sea at the back, 
you see. It is not there; but he has put 
in the sky and sea from another plate, he 
tells me, to make a good picture of it. 
We shall send them to the principal il- 
lustrated papers.” 

‘*And I suppose,” said Cornish, with 
his gay laugh, ‘‘that some of the jour- 
nalists will throw in background also.” 

‘Of course,” answered Roden, gravely. 
‘*And the sentimentalists will be satis- 
fied. The sentimentalists never stop at 
providing necessaries; they want to pam- 
per. It will please them immensely to 
think that the Malgamite-makers, who 
have been collected from the slums of 
the world, have a sea-view and every 
modern luxury.” 


They, of course, 
A little flattery, 
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‘*We must humor them,” said Cornis} 
practically. ‘* We should 
without them.” 

At this moment the sound of whe. 
made them both turn towards the e 
trance. It was an omnibus —the ly 
omnibus with the finest horses—ww] 
brought the journalists. These gent) 
men now descended from the vehicle and 
came towards the cottage, where Cornis 
and Roden awaited them. They wy 
what is euphemistically called a lit 
mixed. Some were too well dresse 
others too badly. But all carried th 
selves with an air that bespoke a « 
sciousness of greatness not unmine| 
with good-fellowship. The leader, a st: 
man, shook hands affably with Corn 
who assumed his best and most gracio 
manner. 

‘* Aha! here we are!” he said, rubb 
his hands together and looking at 1 
champagne. 

Then somehow Cornish came to 1 
front and Roden retired into the ba 
ground. It was Cornish who opened t 
champagne and poured it into their 
glasses. It was Cornish who made thie 
best jokes, and laughed the loudest at t! 
journalistic quips fired off by his co: 
panions. Cornish seemed to understand 
the guests better than did Roden, who 
was inclined to be stiff towards them. 
Those who are assured of their position 
are not always thinking about it. Men 
who stand much upon their dignity 
have not, as a rule, much else to sta: 
upon. 

‘** Here’s to you, sir,” cried the stout 
newspaper man, with upraised glass and 
a heart full of champagne. ‘‘ Here's to 
you—whoever you are. And now to 
business. Perhaps you'll trot us round 
the works.” 

This Cornish did with much success 
He then stood beside the correspondents 
while the Malgamite workers descended 
from the omnibus and took possession 
of their new quarters. He provided the 
journalists with photographs and a short 
printed account of the Malgamite trade, 
which had been prepared by Holzen. It 
was finally Cornish who packed them 
into the omnibus in high good-humor 
and sent them back to the Hague. 

‘** Do not forget the sentiment,” he cal! 
ed out after them. ‘‘ Remember it is a 
charity.” 

The Malgamite workers were left to the 


not 


get 





‘‘T HAVE BROUGHT MR. CORNISH.” 


care of Holzeu, who had made all neces- 
sary preparations for their reception. 

“You are a cleverer man than I 
thought you,” said Roden to Cornish, as 
they walked over the dunes together in 
the dusk towards the Rodens’ house. And 
it was difficult to say whether Roden was 
pleased or not. He did not speak much 
during the walk, and was evidently 
wrapped in deep thought. 

Cornish was light and inconsequent as 
usual. ‘‘ We shall soon raise more 
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money,” he said. 
gamite balls, and Malgamife bazars, Mal- 
gamite balloon-ascents, if that is not fly- 
ing too high.” 

The Villa des Dunes stands, as its name 


‘We shall have Mal- 


implies, among the sand hills, facing 
south and west. It is upon an elevation, 
and therefore enjoys a view of the sea, 
and, inland, of the: spires of the Hague. 
The garden is an old one, and there are 
quiet nooks in it where the trees have 
grown to a quite respectable stature. 
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Holland is so essentially a tidy country 
that nothing old or moss-grown is toler- 
ated. One wonders where all the rub- 
bish of the centuries has been hidden; 
for the ruins have been decently cleared 
away, and cities that team with historical 
interest seem, with a few exceptions, to 
have been built last year. The garden 
of the Villa des Dunes was therefore more 
remarkable for cleanliness than luxuri- 
ance. The house itself was uninteresting, 
and resembled a thousand others on the 
coast in that it was more comfortable 
than it looked. A suggestion of warmth 
and lamp-light filtered through the drawn 
curtains. 

Roden led the way into the house, ad- 
mitting himself with a lateh-key. ‘‘ Dor- 
otliy,” he cried, as soon as the door was 
closed behind them—the two tall men in 
their heavy coats almost filled the little 
hall —‘* Dorothy, where are you?” 

The atmosphere of the house —that 
subtle odor which is characteristic of all 
dwellings—was pleasant. One felt that 
there were flowers in the rooms, and that 
tea was in course of preparation. 

The door on the left-hand side of 
the hall was opened, and a woman ap- 
peared there. She was essentially small— 
a little upright figure with bright brown 


hair, a good complexion, and gay, spark- 
ling eyes. 
‘*T have brought Mr. Cornish,” ex- 


plained Roden. ‘* We are frozen, and 
vant some tea.” 

Dorothy Roden came 
shook hands with Cornish. She looked 
up at him, taking him all in, in one 
quick intuitive glance, from his smooth 
head to his neat boots. Then her glance 
returned to his lips. She knew where to 
seek the outward signs. 

‘** Itishorribly cold,” she said, with frank 
conventionality. One cannot always be 
original and sparkling, and it is wiser not 
to try too persistently. She turned and 
re-entered the drawing-room, with Cor- 
nish following her. The room itself was 
prettily furnished in the Dutch fashion, 
and there were flowers. Dorothy Roden’s 
manner was that of a woman, no longer 
in her first girlhood, who had seen men 
and cities. She was better educated than 
her brother; she was probably cleverer. 
She had, at all events, the subtle air of 
self-restraint that marks those women 
whose lives are passed in the society of a 
man mentally inferior to themselves. Of 
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course all women are in a sense do: 
to this—according to their own 1] 
ing. 

‘** Perey said that he would prob 
bring you in to tea,” said Miss R, 
‘‘and that probably you.would be | 
out.” 

‘Thanks; I am not tired. We }; 
good passage, and everything has ru; 
smoothly. Do you take an active ji) 
est in the Malgamite scheme?” 

Miss Roden paused in the action of 
pouring out tea, and looked across at hier 
interlocutor. ‘* Not an active one.” she 
answered, @vith a momentary gravity 
and, a minute, glanced at Cornish’s 
face agail 

“It is going to be a big thing,” he 
said, enthusiastically. ‘* My cousin Joan 
Ferriby is working hard at it in London, 
You do not know her, I suppose?” 

‘“*T was at school with Joan,” replied 
Miss Roden, with her soft laugh. ‘* And 
we took a horrid schoolgirl oath to write 
to each other every week when we part 
ed. We kept it up—for a fortnight.” 

Cornish’s smooth face betrayed no sur- 
prise, although he had concluded that 
Miss Roden was years older than Joan. 
‘* Perhaps,” he said, with ready tact. 
‘** you do not take an interest in the same 
things as Joan. In what may be called 
New Things—not clothes, I mean. In fae- 
tory girls’ feather clubs, for instance, 
or haberdasiers’ assistants, or 
rights, or anything like that.” 

‘‘No; I am not clever enough for any- 
thing like that. I am profoundly igno 
rant about woman's rights, and do not even 
know what I want, or ought to want.” 

Roden, who had approached the table, 
laughed, and taking his tea, went and sat 
down near the fire. He, at all events, was 
tired, and looked worn—as if his respon- 
sibilities were already beginning to weigh 
upon him. Cornish, too, had come for- 
ward, and, cup in hand, stood looking 
down at Miss Roden with a doubtful air. 

‘‘T always distrust women who say 
that,” he said. ‘‘One naturally suspects 
them of having got what they want by 
some underhand means—and of having 
abandoned the rest of their sex. This is 
an age of amalgamation: is not that so, 
Roden?” 

He turned and sat down near to Doro 
thy. Roden, thus appealed to, made some 
necessary remark, and then lapsed into 
a thoughtful silence. It seemed that 
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ish was quite capable, however, of 
ing on the conversation by himself. 

bo you know nothing about your 

nes, either?” he asked Dorothy. 

Nothing,” she replied. ‘I have not 

i the wit to know that I have any.” 

Good heavens!” he exclaimed. ‘No 
wonder Joan ceased writing to you! You 
are a most suspicious case, Miss Roden. 
Of course you have righted your wrongs 
—sub rosa—and leave other women to 
manage their own affairs. That is what 
is called a blackleg. You are untrue to 
the Union. In these days we all belong 
to some cause or another. We cannot 
help it, and recent legislation adds daily 
to the difficulty. We must either be rich 
or poor. At present the only way to live 
at peace with one’s poorer neighbors is to 
submit to a certain amount of robbery. 
But some day the classes must combine 
to make a stand against the masses. The 
masses are already combined. We must 
either be a man or a woman. Some day 
the men must combine against the wo- 
men, who are already united behind a 
vociferous vanguard. May I have some 
more tea?” 

‘I am afraid I have been left behind 
in the general advance,” said Miss Roden, 
taking his cup. 

‘I am afraid so. Of course I don’t 
know where we are advancing to 

He paused and drank the tea slowly. 

‘*No one knows that,” he added. 

‘**Probably to a point where we shall 
all suddenly begin fighting for ourselves 
again.” 

‘“That is possible,” he said, gravely, 
setting down his cup. ‘* And now I must 
find my way back to the Hague. Good- 
night.” 

‘*He is clever,” said Dorothy, when 
Roden returned after having shown Cor- 
nish the way. 

“Yes,” answered Roden, without en- 
thusiasm. 

‘* You do not seem to be pleased at the 
thought,” she said, carelessly. 

‘**Oh—it will be all right. If his clev- 
erness runs in the right direction.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
OFFICIAL, 


“One may be so much a man of the world as to 
be nothing in the world.” 


PoLiticaL Economy will some day 
have to recognize Philanthropy as a pos- 
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sible, nay, a certain, stumbling-block in 
the world’s progress towards that millen- 
nium when Supply and Demand shall 
sit down together in peace. Charity is 
certainly sowing seed into the ridges of 
time which will bear startling fruit in 
the future. For Charity does not hesi- 
tate to close up an industry or interfere 
with a trade that supplies thousands with 
their daily bread. Thus the Malgamite 
scheme so glibly inaugurated by Lord 
Ferriby in his drawing-room bore fruit 
within a week in a quarter to which 
probably few concerned had ever thought 
of casting an eye. The price of a high- 
class tinted paper fell in all the markets 
of the world. This paper could only be 
manufactured with a large addition of 
Malgamite to its other components. In 
what may be called the prospectus of the 
Malgamite scheme iit was stated that this 
great charity was inaugurated for the 
purpose of relieving the distress of the 
Malgamiters—one of the industrial sean- 
dals of the day—by enabling these afflict- 
ed men to make their deadly product at 
a cheaper rate and without danger to 
themselves. This prospectus naturally 
came to the hands of those most con- 
cerned, namely, the manufacturers of 
colored papers, and the brokers who sup- 
ply those manufacturers with their raw 
material. 

Thus Lord Ferriby, beaming benig- 
nantly from a bower of chrysanthemums 
on a certain evening one winter not so 
many vears ago, set rolling a small stone 
upon a steep hill. So, in fact, wags the 
world; and none of us may know when 
the echo of a careless word will cease 
vibrating in the hearts of some that hear. 

The Malgamite trade was what is called 
a close one—that is to say that this 
product passed out into the world through 
the hands of a few brokers, and these 
brokers were powerless, in face of Lord 
Ferriby’s announcement, to prevent the 
price of Malgamite from falling. As this 
fell, so fell the prices of the many kinds 
of paper which could not be manufactured 
without it. Thus indirectly Lord Fer- 
riby, with that obtuseness which very of- 
ten finds itself in company with a highly 
developed philanthropy, touched the daily 
lives of thousands and thousands of peo- 
ple. And he aid net know it. And Tony 
Cornish knew it not. And Joan and the 
subscribers never dreamt or thought of 
such a thing. 
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The paper market became what is called 
sensitive—that is to say, prices rose and 
fell suddenly without apparent reason. 
Some men made money and others lost 
it. Presently, however—that is to say, in 
the month of March—two months after 
Tony Cornish had safely conveyed his 
Malgamite-makers to their new home on 
the sand dunes of Scheveningen—the pa- 
per-markets of the world began to settle 
down again, and steadier prices ruled. 
This could be traced—as all commercial 
changes may be traced—to the original 
flow at one of the fountain-heads of sup- 
ply and demand. It arose from the sim- 
ple faet that a broker in London had 
bought some of the new Malgamite—the 
Scheveningen Malgamite—and had issued 
it to his clients, who said that it was good. 
He had, moreover, bought it cheaper. In 
a couple of days all the world—all the 
world concerned in the matter—knew of 
it. Such is commerce at the end of the 
century. 

And Cornish, casually looking in at 
the little office of the Malgamite charity, 
where a German clerk recommended by 
Herr von Holzen kept the books of the 
scheme, found his table littered with tele- 
grams. Tony Cornish had the reputation 
of being clever. He was, as a matter of 
fact, intelligent. The world nearly al- 
ways mistakes intelligence for cleverness, 
just as it nearly always mistakes laugh- 
ter for merriment. He was, however, 
clever enough to have found out during 
the last two months that the Malgamite 
scheme was a bigger thing than either 
he or his uncle had ever imagined. 

Many questions had arisen during those 
two months of Cornish’s honorary secre- 
taryship of the charity which he had 
been unable to answer, and which he had 
been obliged to refer to Roden and Hol- 
zen. These had replied readily, and the 
matter as solved by them seemed simple 
enough. But each question seemed to 
have side issues—indeed, the whole scheme 
appeared suddenly to bristle with side 
issues, and Tony Cornish began to find 
himself getting really interested in some- 
thing at last. In fact, he had given up 
more than one big shoot in the au- 
tumn. 

The telegrams were not alone upon his 
office table. There were letters as well. 
It was a nice little office, furnished by 
Joan with a certain originality which 
made it different from any other office 
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in Westminster. It had, moreove, 
great recommendation of being a! 

a ladies’ tea association, so that a 
noon tea could be easily procured. 
German clerk quite counted on recei 
three half-holidays a week, and un) 
brought her friends to tea, and her moter 
to chaperon. These little tea parties be 
came quite notorious, and there was 
question of a cottage piano, which was 
finally abandoned in favor of a banjo. It 
happened to be a wire-puzzle winter, and 
Cornish had the best collection of rings 
on impossible wire mazes and glass beads 
strung upon intertwisted hooks in West 
minster, if not, indeed, in the whole of 
London. Then, of course, there were the 
commitiee meetings—that is to say, the 
meeting of the lady committees of the 
bazar, and ball sub-committees. The 
wire puzzles and the association tea were 
an immense feature of these. 

Cornish was quite accustomed to find- 
ing a number of letters awaiting him, and 
had been compelled to buy a waste-paper 
basket of abnormal dimensions—so many 
moribund charities cast envious eyes upon 
the Malgamite scheme, and wondered how 
it was done, and, on the chance of it, of 
fered Cornish honorable honorary posts. 
But the telegrams had been few and neuar- 
ly all from Roden. There was a letter 
from Roden this morning. 


‘** DEAR CORNISH ” (he wrote),—** You 
will probably receive applications from 
Malgamite-workers in different parts of 
the world for permission to enter our 
works; accept them all, and arrange for 
their enlistment as soon as possible. 

Yours in haste, Fr. h.” 


Percy Roden was usually in_ haste, 


and wrote a bad letter in a_ beautiful 
writing. 

Cornish turned to the telegrams. They 
were one and all applications from Mal- 
gamite-makers—from Venice to Valpa- 
raiso—to be enrolled in the Scheveningen 
group. He was still reading them when 
Lord Ferriby came into the little office 
His lordship was wearing a new fancy) 
waistcoat. It was the month of April— 
the month assuredly of fancy waistcoats 
throughout all nature. Lord Ferriby was, 
as usual, rather pleased with himself. He 
had walked down Piccadilly with great 
effect, and a bishop had bowed to him, 
recognizing, in a sense, a lay-bishop. 
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What have you got there, Tony?” he 
ced, affably, laying his smart walking- 
‘k on an inlaid bureau, which was 
supposed to be his, and was always closed, 

d had nothing in it. 

“Telegrams,” answered Cornish, ‘‘ from 
Malgamite-makers, who want to join the 
vorks at Scheveningen. Seventy-six of 
them. I don’t quite understand this busi- 


ness. 

‘‘ Neither do I,” admitted Lord Ferriby, 
ii a voice which clearly indicated that if 
he only took the trouble he could under- 
stand anything. ‘* But I fancy it is one 
of the biggest things in charity that has 
ever been started.” 

In the company of men, and especially 
of young men, Lord Ferriby allowed 
himself a little license in speech. He 
at times almost verged on the slangy, 
which is, of course, quite correct and de 
haut ton, and he did not want to be taken 
for an old buffer, as were his contempo- 
raries. Therefore he called himself an 
old buffer whenever he could. Qui 
saccuse 8s excuse. 

‘*Of course,” he added, ‘* we must take 
the poor fellows.” 

Without comment,Cornish handed him 
Roden’s letter, and while Lord Ferriby 
read it, employed himself in making out 
a list of the names and addresses of the 
applicants. Cornish was, in fact, rising 
to the occasion. In other circumstances 
Anthony Cornish might with favorable 
influence—say that of a Scottish head 
clerk—have been made into what is call- 
ed a good business man. Without any 
training whatever, and with an education 
which consisted only of a smattering of 
the classics and a rigid code of honor, 
he usually perceived what it was wise to 
do. Some people call this genius; others, 
luck, 

‘*T see,” said Lord Ferriby, ‘‘ that Ro- 
den is of the same opinion as myself. A 
shrewd fellow, Roden.” And he pulled 
down his fancy waistcoat. 

‘Then I may write, or telegraph, to 
these men, and tell them to come?” asked 
Cornish. 

‘**Most certainly, my dear Anthony. 
We will collect them, or muster them, as 
White calls it, in London, and then send 
them to Scheveningen, as before, when 
Roden and Herr von Holzen are ready 
for them. Send a note to White, whose 
department this mustering is. As a 
soldier he understands the handling of 
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body of men. You and I are more com- 
petent to deal with a sum of money.” 

Lord Ferriby glanced towards the door 
to make sure that it was open, so that the 
German clerk in the outer office should 
lose nothing that could only be for his 
good—might, in fact, pick up a few crumbs 
from the richly stored table of a great 
man’s mind, 

Lord Ferriby leisurely withdrew his 
glovesand laid them on the closed bureau. 
He had the physique of a director of pub- 
lic companies, and the grave manner that 
impresses shareholders. He talked of 
the weather, drew Cornish’s attention to 
a blot of ink on the high-art wall-paper, 
and then put on his gloves again, well 
pleased with himself and his morning’s 
work. 

‘Everything appears to be in order, 
my dear Anthony,” he said. ‘*So there 
is nothing to keep me here any longer.” 

‘** Nothing,” replied Cornish, and his 
lordship departed. 

Cornish remained until it was time to 
go across St. James’s Park to his club to 
lunch. He answered a certain number 
of letters himself, the others he handed 
over to the German clerk—a man with 
all the virtues, smooth upright hair, and 
a dreamy eye. The Malgamite-makers 
were bidden to come as soon as they 
liked. After luncheon Cornish had to 
hurry back to Great George Street. This 
was one of his busy days. At four o'clock 
there was to be a meeting of the floor 
committee of the approaching ball, and 
Cornish remembered that he had been 
specially told to get a new bass string for 
the banjo. The Hon. Rupert Dalkyn 
had promised to come, but had vowed 
that he would not touch the banjo again 
unless it had new strings. So Cornish 
bought the bass string at the Army and 
Navy stores, and the first preparation for 
the meeting of the floor commitiee was 
the tuning of the banjo by the German 
clerk. 

There were, of course, flowers to be 
bought and arranged tant bien que mal 
in empty inkstands, a conceit of Joan's, 
who refused to spend the fund money in 
any ornament less serious, while she quite 
recognized the necessity for flowers on 
the table of a mixed committee. 

The Hon. Rupert was the first to ar- 
rive. He was very small and neat and 
rathereffeminate. The experienced could 
tell at a glance that he came from a fight- 
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ing stock. He wore a grave and rather 
preoccupied air. He sat down on the 
arm of a chair and looked sadly into the 
fire, while his lips moved. 

‘*Got something on your mind?” asked 
Cornish, who was putting the finishing 
touches to the arrangement of the room. 

‘* Yes, a new song, composed for the oc- 
ecasion—‘ The Maudlin Malgamiter.’ Like 
to hear it?” 

‘* Well, I would rather wait. I think 
I hear a carriage at the door,” said Cor- 
nish, hastily. 

Rupert Dalkyn had to be elected to 
the floor committee because he was Mrs. 
Courteville’s brother, and Mrs. Courteville 
was the best chaperon in London. She 
was not only a widow, but her husband 
had been killed in rather painful cireum- 
stances. 

‘*Poor dear,” the people said when 
she had done something perhaps a little 
unusual — ‘‘ poor dear; you know her 
husband was killed.” 

So the late Courteville, in his lone 
grave by the banks of the Ogowe River, 
watched over his wife’s welfare, and made 
quite a nice place for her in London 
society. 

Rupert himself had been intended for 
the Chureh, but had at Cambridge devel- 
oped such an exquisite sense of humor 
and so killing a power of mimicry that 
no one of the Dons was safe, and lis 
friends told him that he really mustn't. 
So he didn’t. Since then Rupert had, to 
tell the truth, done nothing. The ex- 
quisite sense of humor had also slightly 
evaporated. People said, ‘*Oh yes, very 
funny,” than which nothing is more 
fatal to humor. And elderly ladies 
smiled a pinched smile at one side of their 
lips. It is so difficult to see a joke through 
those long-handled eye-glasses. 

Cornish was quite right whea he said 
that he had heard a carriage, for present- 
ly the door opened and Mrs. Courteville 
came in. She was small and slight—‘‘a 
girlish figure,” lier maid told her—and 
well dressed. She was just at that age 
when she did not look it—at an age, 
moreover, when some women seem to 
combine a maximum of experience with 
a minimum of thought. But who are we 
to pick holes in our neighbors’ garments? 
If any of us is quite sure that he is not 
doing more harm than good in the world, 
let him by all means throw stones at Mrs. 
Courteville. 
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Joan arrived next, accompanied 
Lady Ferriby, who knew that if she sta 
at home she would only have to give 
to a number of people towards whom s| 
did not feel kindly enough disposed | 
reconcile herself to the expense. Joa 
glanced hastily from Mrs. Courteville ¢. 
Tony. She had noticed that Mrs. Courts 
ville always arrived early at the floor 
committee meetings when these were 
held at the Malgamite office or in Cor 
nish’s rooms. Joan wondered, while Mrs 
Courteville was kissing her, whether the 
widow had come with her brother or be 
fore him. 

‘* Has he not made the room look pretty 
with that mimosa?” asked Mrs. Courte 
ville, vivaciously. People did not know 
how matters stood between Joan Ferriby 
and Tony Cornish, and always wanted 
to know. That is why Mrs. Courteville 
said ‘‘he” only, when she drew Joan's 
attention to the flowers. 

The meeting may best be described as 
lively. We live, however, in an _ emi- 
nently practical age, and some business 
was really transacted. The night for the 
Malgamite ball was fixed, and a list of 
stewards drawn up; and then the Hon. 
Rupert played the banjo. 

Lady Ferriby had some calls to pay, so 
Cornish volunteered to walk across the 
park with Joan, who had a healthy love 
of exercise. They talked of various mat 
ters, and of course returned again and 
again to the Malgamite affairs. 

‘** By-the-way,” said Joan, at the corner 
of Cambridge Terrace, *‘I had a letter 
this morning from Dorothy Roden. I 
was at school with her, you know, and 
never dreamt that Mr. Roden was her 
brother. In fact. I had nearly forgotten 
her existence. She is coming across for 
the ball. She says she saw you when 
you were at the Hague. You 
mentioned her, Tony.” 

‘*Didn’t I? She is not interested in the 
Malgamite scheme, you know. And no- 
body who is not interested in that is 
worth mentioning.” 

They walked on in silence for a few 
minutes. Then Cornish asked a question: 

‘“What*sort of person was she at 
school?” 

**Oh, she was a frivolous sort of girl— 
never took anything seriously, you know. 
That is why she is not interested in the 
Malgamite, I suppose.” 

‘I suppose so,” said Tony Cornish. 


never 





* THE 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE SEAMY SIDE. 
“For this is death and the sole death 
When a man’s loss comes to him from his gain.” 


Mrs. VANSITTART told Roden that her 
house was in Park Straat in the Hague. 
But she did not mention that it was at 
the corner of Oranje Straat, which makes 
all the difference. For Park Straat is 
long, and the further end of it—the ex- 
tremity farthest removed from the Roval 
Palace—is less desirable than the neigh- 
Mrs. Vansit- 
tart’s house was in the most desirable part 
of a most desirable little city. She was 
surrounded with houses inhabited by peo- 
ple bearing names well known in history. 
These people are, moreover, of a fascina- 
ting cosmopolitanism. They come from 
all parts of the world, in an ancestral 
sense. There are, for instance, Dutch 
people living here whose names are Scot- 
tish. There are others of French extrac- 


borhood of the Vyverberg. 


HON. RUPERT PLAYED THE 


BANJO.” 


tion, others again whose forefathers came 
to Holland with the Don John of the re- 
ligious wars whose history reads like a 
romance, 

Outwardly Mrs. Vansittart’s louse was 
of dark red brick, with stone facings, and 
probably belonged to that period which 
in England is called Tudor. Inwardly the 
house was as comfortable as thick carpets 
and rich curtains and beautiful carvings 
could make it. The Dutch are pre-emi- 
nently the flower growers of the world, 
and the observant traveller walking along 
Oranje Straat note 
winter that the flowers in 
are changed each 


mid- 
the windows 
day. In this, as in 
other menus plaisirs, Mrs. Vansittart had 
assumed the ways of the country of her 
adoption. 


may even in 


For Holland suggests to the 
inquiring mind an 
now getting a 


elderly gentleman, 
little stout, who, after a 


wild youth, is beginning to appreciate 
the blessings of repose and comfort; who, 
having laid by a small 


sufficiency, sits 
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peaceably by the fire and reflects upon 
the days that are no more. 

It was Mrs. Vansittart’s pleasant habit 
to surround herself with every comfort. 
She was an eminently self-respecting per- 
son—of that self-respect which denies it- 
self nothing except excess. She liked to 
be well dressed, well housed, well served. 
She possessed money, and with it she 
bought these adjuncts, which in a minor 
degree are within the reach of nearly 
everybody, though few have the wit to 
value them. She was not, however, a 
vociferously contented woman. Like 
many another, she probably wanted some- 
thing that money could not buy. 

Mrs. Vansittart, in fulfilment of her 
promise to Perey Roden, called on Doro- 
thy at the Villa des Dunes, who in due 
course came to the house at the corner of 
Park Straat and Oranje Straat to return 
the visit. Dorothy had been out when 
Mrs. Vansittart called, but she thought 
she knew from her brother’s description 
what sort of woman to expect. For Dor- 
othy Roden had been educated abroad, 
and was not without knowledge of a cer- 
tain class of English lady to be met with 
on the Continent, who is always well 
connected, invariably idle, and usually 
refers gracefully to a great sorrow in the 
past. 

But Dorothy knew, as soon as she saw 
Mrs. Vansittart, that she had formed an 
entirely erroneous conception. This was 
not the sort of woman to seek the admira- 
tion of the first-comer, and Percy Roden 
had allowed his sister to surmise that, 
whether it had been sought or not, Mrs. 
Vansittart had certainly been accorded 
his highest regard. 

‘Tt is good of you to return my call so 
soon,” she said, in a friendly voice. ‘* You 
have walked, I suppose, all the way from 
the Villa des Dunes. English girls are 
such great walkers now—a most excel- 
lent thing. I belong to the semi-genera- 
tion older than yours, which preferred a 
carriage. I ama bad walker. You are 
not at all like your brother.” And she 
threw back her head and looked specula- 
tively at her visitor. 

‘*Sit down,” she said, with a laugh. 
‘“You probably came here harboring a 
prejudice against me. One should never 
get to know a woman through the instru- 
mentality of her men folk. That is a rule 
almost without exception; you may take 
it from one who is many years older than 
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you. But—well, nous verrons. 
we are the exception.” 

**T hope so,” answered Dorothy, w 
was ready enough of speech. At 
events, all that Percy told me made 
anxious to meet you. It is rather lonel, 
you know, at the Villa des Dunes. You 
see, Percy is engaged all day with his 
Malgamiters, in whom Iam afraid I do not 
take much interest. And of course we 
know no one here yet.” 

**There is Herr von Holzen,” suggested 
Mrs. Vansittart, ringing the bell for tea. 

‘Oh yes. The man who is associated 
with Perey at the works. I do not know 
him. Perey has not brought him to the 
villa.” 

‘Ah, is that so? That is nice of your 
brother. Sometimes men, you know, 
make use of their wives or tlieir sisters to 
help them in their business relationships. 
I have known a man use his pretty 
daughter to gain a client who was above 
him in station. Beauty levels all, you 
see. Not nice—no! I suppose Herr von 
Holzen is—well-—let us call him a foreign 
savant. Such a nice broad term, you 
know; covers such a plentiful lack of 
soap.” And she laughed easily, with 
eyes that were quite grave and alert. 

‘* My brother does not say much about 
him,” answered Dorothy Roden. 


Perha 


** Percy 
never does tell me much of his affairs, 


and Iam not sorry. Iam sure I should 
not understand them. Stocks and shares 
and freights and things. I never quite 
know whether a freight is part of a ship 
—do you?” 

‘“‘No. There are so many things more 
useful to know—are there not?—things 
about people and human nature, for in- 
stance.” 

‘*Yes,” said Dorothy, looking at her 
companion thoughtfully. ‘* Yes.” 

And Mrs. Vansittart returned 
thoughtful glance. 

‘*And tiie other man,” she said, sud- 
denly. ‘‘Mr.—Cornish—do you know 
him?” 

‘*He called at the Villa des Dunes. 
My brother brought him in to tea the 
evening of the arrival of the first batch 
of Malgamiters,” replied Dorothy. 

‘*Mr., Cornish interests me,” said Mrs. 
Vansittart. ‘‘I knew him when he was 
a boy—or little more than a boy. He 
came to Weimar with a tutor to learn 
German when I happened to be living 
there. I have heard of him from time to 


that 
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e since. One sees his name in the 
iety papers, you know. He is one of 
se persons of whom something is ex- 
eted by his friends—not by himself. 
e young man who expects something 

‘himself is usually disappointed. Have 

su ever noticed in the biographies of 

eat men, Miss Roden, that people near- 

always began to expect something of 
them when they were quite young? As 
f they were cast in a different mould 
from the very first. Really great men, 
I mean, not the fashionable pianist or 
novelist of the hour whose portrait is in 
every illustrated journal for perhaps two 
months and then he is forgotten.” 

Mrs. Vansittart spoke quickly in a for- 
eign manner, asking with a certain vivaci- 
ty questions which required no answer. 
Dorothy Roden was not slow, but she 
touched topics with less airiness. Her 
mind seemed a trifle insular in its ten- 
One topic attracted her, and the 
rest were set aside. 

‘* Why does Mr. Cornish interest you?’ 
she asked. 

Mrs. Vansittart shrugged her shoulders 
and leant back in her deep chair. ‘* He 
strikes me as a person with an infinite 
capacity for holding his cards. That is 
all. But perhaps he has no good cards 
in his hand? Nothing but rubbish— 
the twos and threes of ordinary draw- 
ing-room smartness—and never a trump. 
Who can tell? Qui vivra verra, Miss 
toden. It may not be in my time that 
the world shall hear of Tony Cornish— 
the real world, not the journalistic world, 
I mean. He may ripen slowly, and I 
shall be dead. I am getting elderly. 
How old do you think I am, Miss Ro- 
den?” 

Thirty-three,” replied Dorothy, and 
Mrs. Vansittart turned sharply to look at 
her. 

*Ah!” she said, slowly and thought- 
fully. ‘* Yes, vou are quite right. That 
ismy age. And I suppose I look it. I 
suppose others would have guessed with 
equal facility, but not everybody would 
have had the honesty to say what they 
thought.” 


dencies. 


’ 


” 


Dorothy laughed and changed color. 


“T said it without thinking,” she an- 

swered. ‘‘I hope you do not mind.” 
‘‘No, I do not mind,” said Mrs. Van- 

sittart, looking out of the window. ‘‘ But 

we were talking of Mr. Cornish.” 
‘“Yes,” answered Dorothy, buttoning 
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her glove and glancing at the clock. 
‘**Yes, but I must not talk any longer or 
I shall be late, and my brother expects to 
find me at home when he returns from 
the works.” 

She rose and shook hands, looking 
Mrs. Vansittart in the eyes. When Dor- 
othy had gone, the lady of the house 
stood for a minute looking at the closed 
door. 

‘*T wonder what she thinks of me?” she 
said. 

And Dorothy Roden, walking down 
Park Straat, was doing the same. She 
was wondering what she thought of Mrs. 
Vansittart. 

Although it was the month of April, 
the winter mists still rose at evening and 
swept seaward from the marshes of Ley- 
den. The trees had searcely begun to 
break into bud, for it had been a cold 
spring, and the ice was still floating lazily 
on the canal as Dorothy walked along its 
bank. The Villa des Dunes was certain- 
ly somewhat lonely, standing as it did 
a couple of hundred yards back from a 
sandy road—one of the many leading 
from the Hague to Scheveningen. Be- 
tween the villa and the road the dunes had 
scarcely been molested, except, indeed, 
to cut a narrow roadway to the house. 
When Dorothy reached home she found 
that her brother had not yet returned. 
She locked at the clock. He was later 
than usual. The Malgamite works had 
during the last few weeks been absorbing 
more and more of his attention. When 
he returned home tired in the evening 
he was not communicative. As for Otto 
von Holzen, he never showed his face 
outside the works, but seemed now to live 
the life of a recluse within the iron fence 
that surrounded the little colony. 

Percy Roden had not returned to the 
Villa des Dunes at the usual hour because 
he had other work todo. Holzen and he 
were now standing in one of the little 
huts in silence. The light of the setting 
sun glowed through the window upon 
their faces, upon the bare walls of the 
room, rendered barer and in no way 
beautified by a terrible German print 
purporting to represent the features of 
Prince Bismarck. 

Holzen stood with his hands clasped 
behind his back; and looked out of the 
window across the dreary dunes. Roden 
stood beside him, slouching and heavy- 
shouldered, with his hands in his trousers 
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‘*THE MAN WAS A LONG TIME IN DYING.” 


pockets. His lower lip was pressed in- 
ward between his teeth. His eyes were 
drawn and anxious. 

On the bed, between the two men, lay 
a third—an old-looking vouth with lank 
red hair. It was the story of St. Jacob 
Straat over again, and it was new to 
Percy Roden, who could not turn his eyes 
elsewhere. The man was dying. He was 
a Pole who understood no word of Eng- 
lish. Indeed, these three men had no 
language in common in which to make 
themselves understood. 

‘Can you do nothing at all?” asked 
Roden, for the second or third time. 

‘* Nothing,” answered Holzen, without 
turning round. ‘‘ He wasadoomed man 
when he came here.” 

The man lay on the bed and stared at 
Holzen’s back. Perhaps that was the 
reason why Holzen so persistently looked 


out of the window. The work hours 
were over, and from some neighboring 
cottage the sounds of a concertina came 
on the quiet air. The musician had chosen 
a popular music-hall song, which he play 
ed over and over again with a madden 
ing pertinacity. Roden bit his lip and 
frowned at each repetition of the opening 
bars. Holzen, with a still pale face and 
stern eyes, seemed to hear nothing. He 
had no nerves. At times he twisted his 
lips, moistening them with his tongue, 
and suppressed an impatient sigh. Thi 
man was a long time in dying: They 
had been waiting there two hours. This 
little incident had to be passed over as 
quietly as possible on account of the feel 
ings of the concertina- player and the 
others. 


The door of the room stood ajar, and in 
the adjoining room a professional nurse, 
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ap and apron, sat reading a German 
yspaper. This a bedroom. 
e cottage was, in point of fact, the hos- 
al of the Malgamite workers. The 
rse, whose services had not hitherto 
en wanted, had since the inauguration 
the works spent some pleasant weeks 
ta pension at Scheveningen. She read 


also was 


her newspaper very philosophically, and 


waited. 

Roden it was who watched the patient. 
The dying man never heeded him, but 
looked persistently towards Holzen. The 
expression of his eyes indicated that if 
they had had a language in common, he 
would have spoken to him. Roden saw 
the direction of the man’s glance,and per- 
laps read its meaning. For Perey Roden 
was handicapped with that greatest of all 
drags on a successful career—a soft heart. 
He could speak harshly enough of the 
Malgamiters as a class, but he was drawn 
towards this dumb individual with a 
strong desire to effect the impossible. 
Holzen had not promised that there 
should be no deatlis. He had merely un- 
dertaken to reduce the dangers of the 
Malgamite industry gradually and stea- 
dily until they ceased to exist. He had, 
moreover, the strength of mind to give to 
this incident its proper weight in the bal- 
ance of succeeding events. He was not, 
in a word, handicapped as was his col- 
league. 

The sun set beyond the quiet sea, and 
over the sand dune the shades of even- 
ing crept towards the west. The outline 
of Prince Bismarck’s iron face faded slow- 
ly in the gathering darkness, until it was 
nothing but a shadow in a frame on the 
bare wall. The concertina-player had laid 
aside his instrument. A sudden silence 
fell upon land and sea. 

Holzen turned sharply on his heel and 
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leant over the bed. ‘‘Come along,” } 
said to Roden, with averted eyes. ‘‘It is 
allover. There is nothing more for us to 
do here.” 

With a backward glance towards the 
bed, Roden followed his companion out of 
the room into the adjoining apartment 
where the nurse was sitting, and where 
their coats and hats lay on the bed. Hol- 
zen spoke to the woman in German. 

** So!” she answered, with a mild inter- 
est, and folded her paper. 

The two men went out into the keen air 
together, and did not look towards each 
other or speak. Perhaps they knew that 
if there is any difficulty in speaking of a 
subject, it is better to keep silence. They 
crossed the sandy space between this cot- 
tage and the others grouped round the 
factory like tents around their headquar- 
ters. One of these huts was Holzen’s—a 
three-roomed building where he worked 
and slept now. Its windows looked out 
upon the factory, and commanded the only 
entrance to the railed enclosure within 
which the whole colony was confined. It 
was Holzen’s habit to shut himself within 
his cottage for days together, living there 
in solitude like some crustacean within 
its shell. At the door he turned, with his 
fingers on the handle. 

‘*You must not worry yourself about 
this,’ he said to Roden, with averted eyes. 
‘Tt cannot be helped, you know.” 

‘‘No; I know that.” 

‘* And of course we must keep our own 
counsel. Good-night, Roden.” 

‘*Of course. Good-night, Holzen.” 

And Perey Roden passed through the 
gateway,walking slowly across the dunes 
towards his own house, while Holzen 
watched him from the window of the lit- 
tle three-roomed cottage. 

[v0 BE CONTINUED. ] 
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MASON 


IWVHERE sits a maid where the winds of the wilderness finger her hair, 
And the far stars mock and steal the lustre and light of her eyes, 

Where a terrible moan of silence and sadness sickens the air, 

Where the shivering earth lies cold ’neath the sheeted mists that rise; 
Still at her lattice she sits, and a heart-sad song she sings 

(Song of sighs it is, has been, and shall ever be),— 
‘*Love is the King of all, a tyrant King of Kings, 

A cruel tyrant of Kings, and my Love he loves not me.” 
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II. 


THE MODERN CITY. 


HE decade following the year 1770 

marks the most brilliant period of 
Stuttgart history. From 1737 to 1793 
reigned the splendor-loving Duke Carl 
Eugen, and albeit within this time he re- 
moved the ducal residence from Stutt- 
gart to Ludwigsburg, and the grass grew 
in the streets before the two palaces of 
the deserted city, yet while he remained 
in the city of his ancestors he made it vie 
in splendor and gayety with the Parisian 
Versailles. Whether through a love of 
art and learning, or through a wish to 
eternize his reign by splendid architect- 
ural monuments, we cannot tell, but cer- 
tain it is that Carl Eugen has left upon 
his native city an impress unlike that left 
by any other of its rulers. 

Towering above the Hasenberg is a 
stately stone column called the ** Aus- 
sichtsthurm,” which is ascended by a 
spiral staircase of more than three hun- 
dred steps. From the top of this stately 
column the eye wanders away from the 
enticements of a magnificent landscape 


view, in which are included a long stretcl) 
of the Alps, the Odenwald, the Rems Val! 
ley, the beautiful Neckar Valley, a dark 
bluish stripe of the Black Forest, the 
spires of the Strasburg cathedral, the fa- 
mous castles of Lichtenstein, Hohentwiel, 
Teck, and Hohenzollern, the fortress As- 
perg, the old Roman town Heilbronn, tlie 
once splendid capital Lud wigsburg, count- 
less villages, quaint and gable - roofed— 
scattered over hills and fields—away from 
all this, down into the gay city which lies 
at the base of the hill. We have seen it 
before, but it has been reborn into a new 
shape, and only here and there, where 
some sombre, weather-stained house seems 
humbly to shrink away from its new and 
pretentious surroundings, do we recog 
nize any part of the primitive city which, 
six centuries ago, was viewed from the 
Hasenberg. 

Many Wiirttembergisch Counts have 
been gathered to their fathers; famines, 
pestilences, the exile of Ulrich the Be 
loved, the desolations of the infuriated 
‘“Suabian League,” the frenzies of the 
Reformation, the terrors of foreign inva 
sions, the bitter struggles of the Thirty 
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rs’ War—all successively have filled 
ittgart with gloom and despair. But 
1737 the reins fell into the hands of 

gay Duke Carl Eugen, and peace, 
endor, and pleasure began to rule in 
irt and land. In 1770 the ancient city 
yindaries were still discernible, but the 
ysiognomy of each section had greatly 
anged. Everywhere the new archi 


‘tural impulse that was given under 
Christoph’s reign was apparent. Hand 
some buildings and pleasure - grounds 
seemed as if by magic to have sprung 
into shape. Before the Rothenbildthor 

as a dueal pleasure-garden, which was 
laid out by Duke Eberhard for his wife, 
and ealled the ‘* Kiichengarten.”” With 
in it were a wonderful grotto and oran 
gery. In the latter were various kinds 
of fruit trees, whose trunks were so large 
that a man could not span them with his 
arms. In the midst of the garden stood 
a bay-covered cabin, in which in summer 
the dueal family was wont to eat. 

The St. Leonhard’s Church, the centre 
of this suburb, was only a little chapel 
when we first looked 
down upon it, but it has 
been displaced by the 
gray walls and aspir 
ing towers of a modern 
Gothie church. Before 
the echureh has been 
placed a Mount of Ol- 4! 
ives, the gift of one 
Clara Mager, who em- 
bodied in this offering 
a singular dream which 
she had during the ex- 
treme illness of her 
child. She had been 
told in her sleep that 
her child would recov- 
er, as it afterward did, 
and across and a Mount 
of Olives had formed a 
part of her vision. The 
artist's embodiment of 
the dream is singular- 
ly beautiful. Upon a 
mountain, over which 
creep serpents, lizards, 
and other crawling crea- 
tures, and on which are 
seattered human bones 
and skulls, a stone cross 
of the crucifixion is 
erected. On this hangs 
the Christ, a noble, dig- 


nified form. Every member of the body 
seems to be quivering with pain, but over 
all shines the exalted and subduing power 
of the Son of God. At the right of the 
cross is Mary; her head is bowed, the left 
hand elasps her mantle, the right, also 
grasping her mantle, is pressed upon her 


heart. Her form is full of grace and 
tragical dignity. At the left of the cross 


is the beloved John, his tender face turned 
pitvingly toward the mother of his Lord ; 
kneeling at the foot of the cross, passion 
ately embracing the hard stone, her coun- 
tenance lifted appealingly toward the 
Saviour, is Mary Magdalene, and in this 
form the sculptor has personified the 
giver, Clara Mager. 

A very singular piece of history is 


connected with this old chureh. <A son 


of the Lady of Weissenburg was killed in 
a quarrel near the St. Leonhard’s Church. 
The deans of the Stiftskirche refused to 
allow the body to be buried in the ceme- 
tery of that church, because the knight 
had met an unhallowed death. The no 
bles thereupon encased the body in a stone 
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THE KING'S RESIDENCE. 


coffin and carried it to the monks of the 
St. Leonhard’s Church; but they refused 
to accept it, because the youth had died 
without confession. The nobles then re- 
solved to bless the body themselves, to 
dedicate an acre of ground near the St. 
Leonhard’s Church, and to bury their 
friend with rites of their own. All this 
was soon done, and the nobles then swore 
vengeance against any monk or canon 
who should molest the grave. About this 
time the St. Leonhard’s Church was to 
be surrounded by a cemetery, but the 
monks were in great distress, because 
they knew not how they should avoid 
consecrating the -spot where the stone 
coffin lay, and they dared not remove it 
because of the oath of the nobles. Then 
the monks bethought themselves to dis- 
cover how deep the grave of the Weissen- 
burg lord had been dug. The depth was 
found to be equal to the height of a 
very tall man. Upon this discovery the 
monks ordered the cemetery to be marked 
out, and they dedicated it, but not deeper 
than five feet, and when pious people 
spoke of their death, they usually added 
the charge that they should not be buried 
‘lower than the consecrated ground.” 
In. the little house for the dead which be- 
longed to the church there was a mea- 
suring-rod with which the depth of graves 
was determined. The body of the great 
Reformer Reuchlin was buried, in 1522, 
in the St. Leonhard’s Church. It was the 
great man’s wish that he should be buried 
in the Hospital Church, and he himself 
prepared the inscription for his monu- 
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ment, with the thoug!; 
that he was to rest the 
but his contests with 1 
monks of Cologne } 
brought him into confi 
with those of Stuttes 
and his body was pla 
in the St. Leonhard’s 
Church. Hismonument 
however, consisting of 4 
simple tablet, was placed 
in the Hospital Chureh, 
The inscription isin three 
languages. The follow 
ing is inscribed in large 
Roman letters: 
Ann. Chr. M. D. I. Sibi. 
Et. Posteritati. Capnioniae. 
Joannes. Reucbhlin. 
Phorcensis. 
On the upper left corner of the oblong 
stone is the word: DY py ; on the 
right corner is: ANAZTAXIS. 

In 1746, Duke Carl laid the corner- 
stone of the new palace, or ‘* Royal Resi- 
dence,” which stands to the east of the 
old castle. A wonderful contrast exists 
between these two buildings. The old 


castle, says a writer, stands like a warrior 
equipped for battle, and breathes only of 


struggle and combat; but the new palace 
is like a lovely lady about to start to the 
ball, wearing her most beautiful orna- 
ments, and smiling her most gracious 
smile. The money for tne building of 
the palace was pledged by the people upon 
the condition that the capital should never 
be removed from Stuttgart. Duke Carl, 
however, ignored his part of the com- 
pact, and before the building was com- 
pleted he removed the residence to Lud- 
wigsburg. In 1762 the right wing of the 
palace, which was already completed and 
expensively furnished, was destroyed by 
fire. The building was finished in 1817. 
It is built in the Renaissance style, and 
contains as many rooms as there are days 
in the year. It is adorned with sculp- 
tures by Canova, Thorwaldsen, Dan- 
necker, Hofer, and Hetsch, and has some 
very beautiful Gobelins and frescoes. The 
white and blue marble salons are of un- 
usual beauty. No cooking is allowed 
within the palace walls. The food for 
the royal table is prepared in the kitchens 
of the old castle, and carried over spirit- 
lamps in huge hampers to the Residence. 

One bleak day in January, 1806, the 
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y palace was ablaze with splendor. 
diers and officers filled the Planie and 
ioining streets. The Man of Destiny, 
fore whom all the world trembled, was 

, be a guest in Stuttgart. Frederick of 
Viirttemberg had but recently received 
e title of King from Napoleon, and now 
the great Emperor was about to visit his 
.wally. During the day appointed for 

S arrival the streets were filled with cu- 
rious people. At length the Emperor's car- 
riage drawn by six horses appeared in the 
Planie; behind sat an ordinary servant, 
aud beside him sat a Mameluke, who was 
enveloped in a long mantle. The car- 
riage, followed by a long retinue, was 
driven to the palace door, the noble guest 
alighted, and was received at the threshold 
by the King and his powerful favorite, 
the Count von Dillon. The series of 
brilliant festivities which distinguished 
the visit of Napoleon ended with a grand 
free theatrical performance. The theatre 
was thronged with people from city and 
country. At the appointed hour the 
Emperor entered, leading by the hand 
Queen Mathilde of Wirttemberg, née 
Crown-Princess of Great Britain, and sis 
ter of the deadly enemy of Napoleon. The 
new King Frederick followed, leading the 
French Empress Josephine; then came 


the French marshals, the cool diplo- 
matic Prince Talleyrand, and other celeb- 
rities of the French court. Napoleon 
wore a simple hunting costume, and he 
had no other ornaments than the Grand 
Cordon, the Wiirttembergisch Order of 
the Golden Eagle, and the Star of the 
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Legion of Honor. The uniforms of his 
marshals shimmered with gold embroid- 
ery, orders, and badges of honor. WNa- 
poleon’s dislike for the theatre was well 
known, and notwithstanding the theatre 
directors had spent months in compress- 
ing a whole opera into one act, the hero 
would not remain to the end. After the 
lapse of an hour he arose, the court fol- 
lowed his example, and the stately cor- 
tége filed out of the theatre. The assem- 
bly forgot the play and rushed after the 
departing guests. The Schlossplatz was 
brilliantly illuminated, and the excited 
people crowded around it, mingling their 
cries of ‘‘ Vive lEmpereur!” and ‘ Es 
lebe der Konig!” The next day the Em- 
peror and suite departed, pausing be- 
fore they reached the limits of Wtirttem- 
berg to join the royal family in a boar- 
hunt. The escort consisted of French 
and Wirttembergisch nobles, and a tri- 
umphal arch was erected on the limits. 
The room in the new palace remains as 
it was when Napoleon occupied it. 

Duke Carl’s most splendid monument 
is the famous *‘ Carls- Schule,” the first 
school of its kind in Germany. Instrue- 
tion in all departments of art and science 
--theology excepted—was given here by 
the best teachers that could be found in 
Europe. Tuition and board were supplied 
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at the expense of the Duke. The archives 
of the school contain names of students 
that had come from all parts of the world. 
Among its pupils were Schiller, Cuvier, 
Dannecker, Thouret, and many others 
that afterward became powers in the 
world. The building originally stood on 
the ‘* Solitude,” where it was a military 
school for orphan boys. It was succes- 
sively a military training-school, a mili- 
tary academy, and finally, upon its re- 
moval to Stuttgart, became the ‘‘ Carls- 
Akademie.” The school was under the 
personal supervision of the Duke, who 
was always present during the dinner 
hour. The castles Hohenheim and Soli- 
tude are also creations of Carl Eugen. 


He rebuilt, at an expense of 3,000,000 
guldens, the old Castle of Hohenheim, 
and aimed to make its park represent the 
history of the world. A delightful aroma 
of romance lingers around thle later cas- 


tle. It was the favorite residence of Duke 
Car!, and here, in 17938, after a long battle 
with death, he died in the arms of his 
beautiful wife, Franciska — ‘‘ Frinzle,” 
he always called her—the only woman 
that the gay Duke had ever loved. The 
Solitude crowns one of the hills near 
Stuttgart. When the Duke had decided 
to build this palace, he commanded his 
subjects to come with horses and _ tools, 
and the work went on day and night, 
until within an incredibly short time tlie 
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neely building was completed, at a cost 
1,000,000 guidens. The name was a 
snomer, for féte buildings, caserns, 
ibles. the Carls-Schule, a Pensionat for 
ls. a church, and a theatre which seat- 
two thousand persons surrounded the 
lace. Sehiller’s father was the forester 

re, and the young poet was once im- 

isoned in the castle for his political 

resies. 

In 1780, when the Grand-Duke Paul of 
Russia was a guest at the Wiirttemberg- 
sch court, a great chase was held in the 
park of the Solitude. During this hunt 
six thousand deer were killed, to say no- 
thing of other game. The Duke’s stables, 
the Carls-Schule, and the Catholie church 
of Stuttgart all formerly stood on the site 
of the Solitude. The present K6nigstrasse 
had quite another aspect in the days of 
Duke Carl. Nearthe K6énigsbau stood an 
immense ‘‘ Viehhaus,” or cattle - house, 
and adjoining this was a riding-school, the 
original of which was the celebrated ‘* Fut- 
terhaus,” or feeding-house. When the 
ancient theatre was burned the riding- 
school was constructed into a temporary 
theatre, with Corinthian pillars and Dorie 
pilasters, and its last metamorphosis was 


that into the present Kénigsbau, a majes- 
tic building with stately columns, gayly 
filled booths, and handsome amusement 
halls. Nearly opposite the site of the 
KGnigsbau stood the ‘‘Jiigerhaus,” or 
hunters’ house, a long, imposing stone 
building, which had been erected by order 
of Duke Christoph; adjoining the house 
were several thousand dog-kennels. The 
master of the chase, the grooms, and 
lived in the ‘' Jigerhaus,” and 
near by stood the dwelling of the master 
of the hounds. In the Jiégerhaus the 
Grivenitz was once quietly domiciled 
for three years by command of the infat 
uated Eberhard Ludwig. The building 
was torn away in 1819. On the site of 
the present palace of the Crown-Prince 
stood a building which is known in the 
annals as the marshals’ house, and after- 
ward as the princes’ residence. It was 
bought by Duke Eberhard, and presented 
to his court marshal, Conrad Thumb, a 
brother-in-law of the Griivenitz. In the 
year 1816 the house was fashioned into a 
Greek chapel for the Crown - Princess, 
afterward Queen Catharine; and in 1846 
it became the residence of the Crown- 
Prince. 
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The social life of Stuttgart in the days 
of Carl Eugen differed greatly from that of 
the times of the Wiirttembergisch Counts. 
The gossipy letters of girls who had come 
from the provinces to Stuttgart to learn 
and millinery have furnished 
Klaiber with material for some delightful 
portraitures. Skilfully has he drawn the 


assessors, secretaries, aspirants for office, 


cooking 


ensigns, corporals—all the gallants of 
Stuttgart in their evening promenade. 
Daintily his subjects tread the gay boule- 
vard, the sword dangling at the side, the 
cocked hat under the arm. The cue tied 
with an elegant bow coquettishly dances 
at the neck, and the youthful, beardless 
faces look strange beneath the head of 
powdered hair. One might well 
der how long these exquisite gentlemen 
sat under the hands of the perruquier, 
until through combing and_ braiding 
and powdering the construction of the 
toupet was completed. Klaiber tells of 
the. gymnasium who 
once was suddenly called away to his 
school duties, and during his lecture sat 
with the powder mantle over his shoul- 
ders while he allowed his Olympic head 
to be elaborated. The double occupation 
was now and then obliged to be suspended 


won- 


a professor in 
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in order that the master might hu 
thundering reprimand at the restive bo 
The magnates in the evening promena 


never lost sight of the ego and its ace 
sories. Unalterable laws regulated 
costumes—the hang of the sword, tle « 
color, and material of the clothing. ‘J 
deportment of the promenaders towa 
each other was modified according] 
the blue, re 
green, or violet coat—in 1770 the fashio 
able color was puce; according to the al) 


one or the other wore a 


sence or presence of the lace trimming 

the slashed vest, the silk stockings and 
buckled shoes, the cue, hair-bag, and 
pigeon-wings. Shall we, with the facile 
Klaiber, follow that self-conscious cham 
berlain who, with his wife and daughters, 
has just appeared in the promenade? 
The ladies wear inflated hoop-skirts and 
carry coquettish fans; the high and noble 
born himself wears an embroidered coat, 
a richly flowered vest, jabot, and cuffs, 
and in his right hand is the obligatory 
gold-headed cane. Slowly and dignifi 
edly the titled gentleman walks, now 
greeting with an indifferent wave of the 
hand, now with obsequious bows, and 
now with graceful deference, compliment 
ing this or that one, inquiring after the 
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ilth of those that 

would compli- 
ent, asking 
viously about 

welfare of the 
ildren. He is af- 
le toward those 
equal rank, sub 


and 


ssively obliging 
toward 

ieasuredly haugh 
inferi- 
ors. and before the 


superiors, 
toward 


promenade is end- 
ed there has been 
opportunity to go 
through the whole 
scale of social caste. 
In a rare old book, 
The Wiirttemberg- 
isch Titular-Buch, 
are to be found 
many quaint and 
interesting forms of 
address.* Full of 
flutings and wind- 
ings, like the archi- 
tecture of the pe- 
riod, was the social 
intercourse, and one wonders if in the 
intimacy of the family, with the cue and 
the intricate costume, were also laid aside 
the ceremonious forms of the outer- 
world association. <A satirist writing of 
Stuttgart women of this period says: *‘I 
wish no women philosophers; and a wife 
that makes verses gives, according to 
my creed, righteous cause to a man for 
divorce. But that your maidens so often 


* Tie following is an announcement of the ap- 
proaching marriage of a doctor and professor of 
law in Tiibingen. It includes also the invitation to 
the marriage : 

Hoch-Edélgebohrner und Rechts - Hochgelelrter 
Herr! Innsonders Hoch zu yenerirender Herr Doc 
tor, Hoher Génner! 

Euer Hoch- Edelgebohren gebe hierdurch aus 
Pflichtschuldigster Odbservancz genhorsamst zu erken- 
neu, wie mich letzthin aus ohnzweiffentlicher gétt- 
licher Direction und nach vorhero eingeholtem beyder 
seitigen Elterlichen Consens mit Tit. Jungfer N., Jif. 
Herrn N. Eheleiblichen Jungfer Tochterin eine Christ 
liche Ehe-Verlébnuss eingelassen und durch Priest- 
liche Copulation solche den 16. April zu vollziehen ent- 
schlossen habe. Wann nun viele Zeugnusse eines be 
sondern wohlwollens von Euer Hoch-Edelgebohren 
geraume Zeit her genossen, dann vor Andern Dero 
pretieuse Gegenwart bey dieser meiner Hochzeitfeyer 
wiinsche: Als ersuche Selbige gehorsamst, es wollen 
Dieselbe gitigst geruhen. dem Trauungs—Acfwi mit 
beyzuwohnen und mit darauf angestelltem 7racta 
ment hochgeneigtest vor Willen nehmen, Welche 
mir und meiner Braut hierunter zugehende hohe Ge 
failligkeit mit unsterblicher Erinnerung erkennen und 
mit aller erdenklichen Veneration verharren werde. 

Euer Hoch-Edelgebohren, 
Meines hoch zu venerirenden Herrn Doctoris und 
hohen Génners gehorsamster Diener N. R 
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can read nothing but the morning pray- 
ers; that they transplant Paris to London, 
and make the King of Prussia march by 
way of Holland to the Silesian limits; 
that they take Lucretia for a Parisian 
lady, and Semiramis for an imperial bur- 
gomaster’s wife—that, I think, quite ex- 
traordinary.” But that is a satirist’s pic 
ture; the loyalty and amiability, the nat- 
ural freshness and perfect healthfulness, 
of Stuttgart women were then acknow- 
ledged facts, and another century has sup- 
plemented these excellences with literary 
and artistic attainments. Duke Carl es 
tablished on the Solitude a school for 
girls which should secure to them the 
same advantages as those that were of- 
fered in the Carls Akademie to boys; and 
Dr. Wilhelm von Liibke, who made his 
home in Stuttgart,proved an efficientageut 
in the culture of the women of Wirt- 
temberg, by extending to them the privi- 
lege of attending his two annual courses 
of ar*-lectures in the Polytechnikum. 
Life moves methodically in the ‘*Gar- 
den City.” 


Time passes without hurry 


or hinderance. - The city has a kind of 
Areadian simplicity and naturalness, and 
wears a gala air, as though all its days 
were festival days. Brightly uniformed 
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officers and soldiers are always to be seen 
in its streets, and there is public music 
twice a day by the military band. In 
the early morning the band plays before 


the house of the commanding general, 
and at noon before the Royal Residence. 
The Stuttgart Conservatory for music is 
often regarded as the first in Germany, 
and attracts people from all countries. 
The constant presence of so many stran- 
gers in Stuttgart naturally increases its 
diplomatic relations. The various courts 
of Europe are represented by ministers 
and envoys extraordinary. American in- 
dustries have been extensively introduced 
into Wiirttemberg, and are much prized 
by the people. The English have estab- 
lished a church in Stuttgart, and support 
a salaried minister. 

Among the educational institutions, 
the Polytechnikum, the great technologi- 
cal school of the city, is the most impor- 
tant, and in the department of architect- 
ure has no peer in Germany. There is 
a great industrial institute, in which all 
trades are taught, and a flourishing art 
school. The Katharinenstift- Schule is 
the most important school for girls. The 
city is distinguished for its active art 
life; it is the home of some of the most 
celebrated artists and musicians of Ger- 
many; it possesses the originals of Dan- 


necker’s sculptures, and in 1844 Thor- 
waldsen presented to it a complete set in 
plaster of his works, an honor which 
Stuttgart shares only with Copenhagen. 
The city has much architectural magnifi- 
cence. Its new railway depot is said to 
be unsurpassed by any similar building 
in Europe. Stuttgart is everywhere ac 
knowledged to be the most beautiful of 
the German cities, and among the cities 
of the Continent it is reckoned second 
only to Frankfort on the Main in health- 
fulness. 

The crowning natural beauties of the 
city are the city garden, the private gar 
den adjoining the palace, and the public 
park, which opens from the east end of 
the palace. This immense park leads di 
rectly to Berg, and thence to Cannstadt. 
Among its great trees is heard the whole 
day long tle flutter of nightingales, ra- 
vens, and twittering finches; broad and 
white graded walks and drives wind 
through the greensward; glimpses of tlie 
blue sky above, the flash of fountains, 
gleam of ‘sculptures, and tint of flowers 
below break the monotony of the vast 
stretch of forest green. Gay court equi- 
pages, leisureful promenaders, and merry 
children make the place seem like a 
great féte-ground. The park is said to be 
the creation of the author Hiacklinder’s 
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ey, who possessed 

at influence over 

e late King William. 
\fter the death of the 

ter it was found 

it he had spent 
much of the money 
that should have de- 
scended to his son, the 
present King Carl, in 
laying out and embel- 
lishing the park. The 
people at once offered 
to make up the deficit 
to the young King; 
but he refused, saying 
that his reign should 
never bring any bur- 
dens upon his subjects, 
and that instead of ac- 
cepting their money, 
he would lessen his 
own expenses—a resolution which King 
Carl has nobly kept, and which his Queen 
has helped him to execute. 

From the lower end of the park one 
reaches the three royal villas, or palaces, 
Rosenstein, Wilhelma, and Berg. The 
Rosenstein Palace is on the left bank of 
the Neckar, and is eonnected with the 
Wilhelma Palace. Both were built by 


King William, but so quiet and dignified 


NEW STUTTGART. 


IN THE PARK 


were his tastes in contrast with those of 
other Wiirttembergisch rulers that these 
structures seem like temples of art rather 
than princely dwelling-houses. The Wil- 
helma is built in pure Moorish style, and 
has been called the ‘* Bagdschiserai ”; 
like the embodiment of an Arabian tale 
the palace seems, with its kiosks, foun- 
tains, water-basins, belvedere, and féte- 
halls. At Villa Berg peace and beauty 
have clasped hands. The building is 
in the Renaissance style, and is the 
summer residence of King Carl and 
Queen Olga. The ancestral castle of 
the Counts of Wiirttemberg, which 
formerly stood on the Rothenberg, 
was torn away in 1820 by order of 
King William, in order that a mauso- 
leum might be erected there for his 
dead Queen, Catharine, with whom 
the Rothenberg Castle had been a fa- 
vorite dwelling-place. The Queen had 
been a Russian princess, and the King 
erected on the mountain, in her mem- 
ory, a Greek chapel, ‘‘ The Kapella.” 
in which Greek service is performed. 
In 1864 King William died, at the age 
of eighty-four. Before his death he 
directed that he should be buried in 
the deepest silence and simplest man- 
ner beside his still beloved Catharine. 
One morning, as the first rays of the 
sun broke over the Rothenberg, the 
coffin was carried up the mountain. 
The court chaplain, the court marshal, 
an adjutant, and guard accompanied 
it; a short prayer was offered as the 
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coffin was lowered into the earth, and a 
single cannon-shot announced the end of 
the interment. 

In the homes of Stuttgart the will of 
the father is supreme. Children begin 
in their infancy to learn the lessons of 
self-denial and simple living. The ex- 
tremest formality marks the social inter- 
course between men and women. The 


unions. The religious element is stro) 
er in Stuttgart than in other large cit), 
There are few Catholics: the sect ea] 
Pietists has many adherents, but a pl 
sant tolerance prevails in religious ma 
ters. The intellectual and moral dey, 
opment is, in some respects, superior | 
that in other large places. The influence 
of Schiller, Schelling, Keppler, Hegel, 


THE SCHILLER STATUE, 


social parties which are so general in 
North Germany are here unknown; the 
women have four-o'clock coffee parties 
and seven-o'clock tea parties. By ten 
o’clock in the evening all signs of festiv- 
ity have vanished. The men spend most 
of their time, outside of business hours, 
at their clubs. The tone-giving element 
in Wiirttembergisch society is the civilian : 
first in rank are the native aristocrats, 
then the higher officials, the clergy, 
scholars, authors, and the well-to-do mer- 
chants. The Stuttgarter loves his father- 
land, but more even than this does he 
love his native city. He is attached to 
his rulers, and knows how to value his 
government. He is not easily moved to 
ecstasy, but is cheerful and vivacious, 
and his droll humor, like that of all Sua- 
bians, is proverbial; especially decided 
are his love for art and nature, and his 
aptitude for music; his benevolence man- 
ifests itself in a great number of charitable 


Uhland, Schwab, Hauff, Griineisen, Ker- 
ner, Lenau, Silcher, H&eklinder, Dan- 
neker, and many others that have lived 
and worked in Stuttgart, and the recent 
activity of Liibke, Vischer, Gerock, and 
Fischer, have given an important intel- 
lectual impetus to this favored city. The 
King and Queen of Wiirttemberg have 
the welfare of their subjects at heart; 
they encourage their people in all pro- 
posed advancements, they give liberally 
to all charitable causes, and the moral 
tone of their court is unusually high. 
The noble Prince Saxe-Weimar and the 
generous Duchess Jvera are always men- 
tioned with pride and affection by the 
Wiirttembergers. The genuine Stuttgart- 
er has a powerful, handsome physique. 
The inhabitants of the city are descend- 
ants of the original Suabian race, but 
that many families from Franconia and 
distant countries have settled here is 
proved by the number of foreign names 





h are heard among 
although 
icteristic peculiari- 
have vanished with 


classes, 


fhe Suabian origin 
rays itself in the lan- 
we. In all cireles 

re is heard the soft 
Suabian dialect, that 
never fairly pronounces 
ii. e.o, d, t, and likes to 
mutilate or swallow the 
final syllable. It has a 
fondness for diminu- 
tives also, as Spiitzle, 
Kuépfle, and other like 
words. The educated 
speak pure German when 
strangers are present, but 
in familiar intercourse 
they glide by preference 


into their caressing Suabian dialect. It 
is said that Schiller throughout his life 
It is quite usual to 
hear ‘“‘ischt” instead of ist, ‘‘ Dot” in- 
instead of Ehre. 


never lost this habit. 


stead of Tod, ‘* Aehre” 
The Suabian ‘ lauft,” 
says a critic, where the 
ordinary man “ geht”; 
the Suabian “‘ springt,” 
where the common 
German ‘“ lauft”; and 
‘“hopft,” or ‘“ hupft,” 
where the latter 
‘“springt ’— verbal ex- 
pressions which are in 
noteworthy contrast 
with the customary 
tempo of the Suabian 
race. The name of the 
city itself becomes trans- 
formed in the mouth of 
the country-people into 
Schtiogért. 

Two great fairs are 
held annually in Stutt- 
gart. One in May, 
which continues one 
week; the other in De- 
cember, which contin- 
ues two weeks. The 
great annual _horse- 
market occurs in April, 
and lasts two 


days. 
Horses from the King’s 
private and country sta- 


bles are sold at this 
market. The ‘‘ Cann- 
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A STREET IN NEW STUTTGART 


celebrated in 


AN APARTMENT-HOUSE, NEW STUTTGART 


Stuttgart. It 
Cannstadt, fifteen 
railway from the city. 


stadt Volksfest,” which is now annually 


America, 
is here 


originated in 
celebrated at 
minutes’ distance by 


The vintage season 
brings with it the great 
general festival of 
Stuttgart. It usually 
occurs about the middle 
of October, although it 
is recorded that in 1528 
the grape-vines_blos- 
somed in April, and 
the ripened fruit was 
gathered in July. When 
the vintage begins, the 
young and old, provided 
with the necessary food 
for the day, start in 
the early morning for 
the vineyards to gather 
the grapes. All day 
long are heard the 
sounds of cannon and 
smaller firearms, and 
exclamations of delight 
are echoed and_ re- 
echoed from mountain 
to mountain. In the 
evening there is a great 
display of fireworks in 
the vineyards, and hill- 
‘side and sky are aglow 
with the reflected light. 
When the day's work 
and festivities are ended, 
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ENTRANCE TO THE NEW RAILROAD STATION. 


the vintagers in different groups form 
processions, and with torches and instru- 
mental music and singing, return to city 
and village. Heavy disappointment some- 
times comes to the Wiirttembergisch vin- 
tagers, as in 1877, when the failure of the 
grape crop resulted in a loss of thirty 
million marks. But the hardy vine- 
dressers toil on, showing their faith in 
God by patient working and waiting, and 
attesting this faith to the world in the in- 
scriptions on monuments or rough stone 
tablets which are placed in the walls of 
their vineyards, and are designed to com- 
memorate years of failure as well as years 


of success. Upon a tablet in one of 
walls of a vineyard near Stuttgart js 
inscription of which the following 
translation: 


e 
n 


When I put up this sign 
We had five years no wine; 
But on we till— 

Trust in God’s will— 

And we will learn in time 
Why God gave us no wine.* 


Stuttgart has many peculiar social and 
civil customs. Some of these have been 
transmitted through many ceuturies, 
others retain only a semblance of the an- 
cient character. The funeral ceremonies 
have been much modified. In 1751 fu- 
neral sermons were prohibited. At the 
end of the last century funerals were at 
tended only by women and girls. The 
obsequies are now very simple; the pro 
cessions are usually composed of men 
and maid-servants, the latter carrying 
flowers for the adornment of the new 
grave. There are sometimes ostentatious 
funerals, at which a ‘‘ vorganger,” a man 
who is enveloped in a long mantle, and 
wears an oddly shaped hat, from which 
a black cloth hangs down over the face, 
walks at the head of the procession to the 
cemetery. The women relatives and 
friends are never seen in the processions; 
if they go at all to the grave, they go 
privately. 


* Grape Interests, Consular Report, 1877. J. 8. 
Potter, United States Consul at the Court of Wiirt- 
temberg. 
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THE VOICE 


ABOVE. 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 


OST on the drift,—and where the full clouds flow 
The steep above him. looms, 
And strong winds out of distant regions blow 
The snow in streaming plumes, 
And yawns the gulf of the crevasse below 
In sapphire glows and glooms. 


Along the precipice there is no way 
That he may surely tread, 

Slight is his foothold on the slippery stay 
That trembles to his tread, 

And chill and terrible the dying day 
Fails fast about his head. 


Could he but hear some lowing of the herd, 
Some mountain bell ring clear, 
If some familiar sound one moment stirred 
To guide him lost in fear! 
He dares not move,—some beckoning leading word 


Alas! 


could he but hear! 


In those waste places of the earth and dim 
No star shines forth at all,- 

Through awful loneliness enshrouding him 
He gives one shuddering call, 

While horror of great darkness seems to swim 
And fold him in its pall. 


Then like blown breath of music in the height 
A cry comes far and low,— 

He thrills, he springs, he gathers all his might, 
He feels new pulses glow! 

His Father’s voice—he needs nor sense nor sight, 
He knows the way to go! 


ROAN 


BARBARY. 


BY GEORGE HIBBARD. 


‘“T HAVE the greatest pleasure in mak- 
ing you welcome to my house, Mr. 
Treloar,” said Paysant, in his kindly su- 


percilious tone. Then he slowly added, 
with a comprehensive sweep of the arm 
that included within the scope of his re- 
mark the porch with its long row of Dor- 
ic columns left bare and blue by the 
peeling of the paint, the unkept drive, 
and the array of straggling, dilapidated 
stables—that in some mysterious fashion 
seemed to take in and make his own the 
village that showed through the mas- 
sive trees, and even embraced the low- 
lying, wide-spreading landscape—‘ ‘A 
poor thing, but mine own.’ You see 
we do not quite forget the humanities, 
Vou. XCVI.—No. 573.—48 


although our chief business is with horse- 
flesh.” 

His handsome, dissipated old face, its 
dull ruddy hue the more noticeable be- 
cause of the perfect whiteness of his 
drooping mustache—as his mustache it- 
self appeared the snowier from the con- 
trast afforded by the redness of his com- 
plexion—shone with a real pleasure. 

‘‘T used to know your father,” Pay- 
sant went on. ‘‘ Perhaps you have heard 
him speak of me? No?” he said, with 
something like disappointment, as the 
young man did not at once assent, but 
stood evidently striving to find some civil 
equivocation with which to meet the di- 
rect question. ‘* Well, it is only natural.” 
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‘“My father died when I was quite 

young,” murmured the young man, apol- 

ogetically. 

‘* Yes, yes,” said Paysant, ‘‘I recollect. 
Even in my small corner I have man- 
aged to have news of my old associates. 
I remembered, although the most of them 
forgot. But that is always the way—it 
is always the fate of those who are for- 
gotten toremember. Your father, though, 
wrote to me once, and that is more than 
the others did.” Paysant’s voice sank, 
and his glance fell vaguely away. It 
almost seemed as if he were speaking to 
himself, and Treloar looked uneasily and 
guiltily about as one does who feels that 
he intrudes, yet knows not how he may 
withdraw. 

‘“You are like him—wonderfully like 
him,” continued Paysant. The tone of 
despondency was gone. The attitude of 
dejection had disappeared. Calmly cour- 
teous he stood upon the threshoid wel- 
coming the young stranger to the big, 
bare, weather-stained place with his very 
best ‘‘air.” He held out his hand with 
that sweet, half-sad expression so pecul- 
iarly his own, with something of that 
look so confident and yet confiding that 
once, in his youth, had made the *‘ Pay- 


sant smile” so celebrated, and Paysant 


himself such a ‘*‘ dangerous man.” 

‘*T assure you that I am most happy 
to see you beneath my roof,” he said. 
Then he half turned and went on: ‘‘ Mr. 
Treloar, I wish to present you to my 
daughter. Cicely, this is the son of an 
old friend, and he must not feel that he 
is a stranger in this house.” 

The girl, who had listened with undis- 
guised interest to the conversation, look- 
ing from one to the other of the speakers, 
now brought her gaze back to the young 
man who stood, hat in hand, bowing be- 
fore her. 

‘*You must stay to luncheon, Mr. Tre- 
loar,” she said, looking curiously at his 
blushing face, the warm tint of her coun- 
tenance untouched by any flush of em- 
barrassment. 

‘The hotel—a friend waiting for me,” 
muttered Treloar, confusedly. 

‘Cicely is right,” said Paysant. ‘‘ You 
certainly must stay and break bread with 
us.” 

‘*Do you imagine,” continued the girl, 
‘‘that when we catch an actual, a bona 
fide stranger, we are going to let him es- 
cape so easily? But really we are quite 
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kindly savages, and the danger js jo 
very great.” 

Seeing Treloar’s evident timidity. < 
was perfectly at ease, and laughed yy 
rily. | 

‘* My dear,” said Paysant, seriously, a) 
in a scandalized tone, ‘what will o 
young friend think of us? He wil] 
lieve that we are utter barbarians.” 

‘*And,” said the girl, mutinous 
‘‘aren't we? Iam sure that the ave; 
Esquimaux nowadays sees the civil 
traveller quite as often as we do. Ry 
ly,” she said, turning to Treloar, * y. 
should look upon yourself as a boon 
unexpected boon —and take pity on 
and stay.” 

‘** Delighted — very kind,” stammered 
the young man. 

‘*Mr. Treloar,” said Paysant, aga 
turning, and indicating a man who stoo 
at a little distance, ‘‘a 
household, Mr. Johnstone 
panion of years.” <A short stout perso: 
with a round unwrinkled face and a 
completely bald head stepped briskly fo. 
ward and grasped Treloar loosely by tl 
hand. 

‘* Always happy to meet the rising cen 
eration,” he said, with a curious, husky 
voice; ‘‘on the shelf myself —not thi 
top shelf, though—and still able to sym 
pathize with youth.” 

‘*Ah, youth, youth,” said Paysant, and 
he waved his hand with an ineffable ex 
pression. Then he assumed a more busi 
nesslike tone. ‘‘Mr. Treloar 
hunter.” 

‘ Certainly,” answered Johnstone, with 
conviction. ‘‘ Hasn’t the Waverley Stud 
Farm raised some of the best horses that 
ever went over timber?” 

‘*There’s Maybird—” began Paysant 

‘‘Not up to weight,” said the girl, 
glancing at Treloar. 

‘True, Miss Cicely,” answered Jolm 
stone. ‘* But there’s the Cid. Magnificent 
action—the hind quarters of a catapult 
and Roderigo, unequalled as a weight 
carrier.” 

Treloar did not speak, but stood help 
lessly gazing at the speaker. He had run 
up into the country for what he had im 
agined would be strictly a business visit 
to this remote spot, where, he had been 
told, he might find a likely horse for his 
autumn work on Long Island, and had 
been received, when he had made known 
his name, on anything but a business 


; 


member of our 
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footing. Of Paysant he had never heard. 
It was only a generation older that would 
have remembered him, or could have told 
tales of his doings before he had ‘‘ dropped 
out "—disappeared in the wonderful and 
final way in which the boldest and the 
strongest disappear in the stormy seas of 
modern existence. Still, Treloar recog- 
nized that the prematurely old man who 
wore his threadbare clothes with such a 
modish air must at some time have be- 
longed to his own world; recognized him 
with the readiness with which the mem- 
bers of the guild that is called society al- 
ways recognize each other. It was not 
in the look or the bearing or the accent, 
but it was in all of these that he found 
those indescribable evidences of refine- 
ment that are so slight and yet so much; 
which the practised ear and eye catch so 
easily, but which so persistently remain 
inaudible and invisible to all others. 

‘If Mr. Treloar would come to the sta- 
bles,” suggested the girl, ‘‘ he could see the 
horses.” 

‘Exactly, my dear. Just what I was 
about to advise,” observed Paysant. ‘‘ But 
first let us go into the house. I cannot 
feel quite happy until Mr. Treloar and I 
drink to our greater intimacy.” 


“That's right,” said Johnstone; ‘‘a 


friendship’s like a boat—you’ve got to 
crack a bottle over it to christen it.” 
Cicely waited on the porch, while the 
men made.their way through a hall the 
walls of which were covered with a very 
smooth and shiny paper printed in simu- 
lation of a remarkably grained marble, 
which purported to be cut in blocks of 
such proportions that four or five sufficed 
to constitute the wall and reach to the 
ceiling. They entered a darkened room. 
Silently Paysant and Johnstone advanced 
toward a large sideboard, and the latter, 
bending down and fumbling in some low- 
er recess, finally produced some giasses, 
which he placed upon the worn top of 
the receptacle. Paysant removed the 
stopper from a decanter that gleamed on 
a higher shelf, and filled the tumblers 
with a lavish hand. Each man made 
what he considered a judicious admixture 
of water, and, seizing his glass, held it 
before him. No one spoke. Paysant 
glanced at Treloar and then at Johnstone, 
who gazed from one to the other, while 
Treloar included both in one rapid look. 
‘Now,” said Paysant, with the manner 
of one who has accomplished a necessary 
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formality, ‘‘ suppose that we go and look 
at the horses.” 

The girl was waiting for them with 
what seemed to Treloar a slight look of 
displeasure on her face, and together they 
all passed down the warped steps that 
creaked so piteously, and walking a short 
way along the rutted road, entered the 
stable-yard. 

‘* Morris!” cried Paysant, when as yet 
they were hardly within the gate. 

A short man with a singularly old face 
stepped out from the stable door. On 
his head was a small, a very small cap, 
and about his legs were fastened high 
brown gaiters. 

‘** Morris,” said Paysant, as the man in- 
stinctively touched his hat, ‘‘ the gentle- 
man wants a hunter.” 

‘*An’ he looks like a gentleman,” re- 
plied Morris, glancing critically at the 
stranger, ‘‘as would know one when he 
saw one.” 

‘* An old retainer,” whispered Paysant 
to Treloar; ‘‘a trifle familiar, but we have 
spoiled him.” 

‘This way, sir,” Morris went on, ‘‘ an’ 
I'll show you the finest animal of his 
kind, sir, you ever set your eyes on.” 

The party entered the big building with 
the broad boarded floor, lined on either 
side with box-stalls, and with the hay- 
filled lofts high overhead. The great 
doors at both ends were open, and the 
sunlight fell warmly in a heavy square 
on the rough planks at the southern ex- 
tremity. Above, long blue rays pierced 
the comparative gloom, touching here and 
there a cobwebbed rafter, and resting 
finally in great gold patches on the heap- 
ed-up hay. The doves cooed pleasantly, 
and the anxious clucking of the chickens 
losing something of its peculiar nervous 
agitation, fell pleasantly on the ear. 

‘There you are, sir,” said Morris, as he 
came on a run down the stable floor, with 
one hand holding the halter of a bright 
little mare and the other resting on her 
neck. ‘‘Ain’t she a beauty? None finer 
in the ould country. I can just see her 
topping off a stone wall.” 

‘* Hardly would be up to carrying me,” 
said Treloar, critically. 

‘** Right you are, sir,” said Morris, “still 
I thought I'd show her to you. It ain’t 
often you see a prettier picture.” 

He turned the animal down a passage- 
way that led to another building, and 
Treloar walked along, followed by the 
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others, looking in one empty stall after 
the other. 

‘You have an extensive place here, 
Mr. Paysant,” he said at length. 

‘We do what we can,” Paysant an- 
swered. ‘‘ There are other establishments 
that are larger, but in the matter of qual- 
ity we do not give way to any one.” 

Treloar paused at length, and gazed 
curiously into the dusky depths of a box 
larger than the others. 

‘*You may very well stop,’ said Pay- 
sant, smiling proudly. 

‘* What horse is that?” demanded Tre- 
loar, interestedly. ‘‘It almost seems as 
if I had seen him before.” 

‘*That can hardly be possible, but you 
may have seen his picture,” said Paysant 
—‘‘there are a great many about the 
country—for that, sir,” and he fell back 
a step or two as he made his announce- 
ment, ‘‘is Roan Barbary.” 

‘*Roan Barbary!” exclaimed Treloar. 

‘*Yes,”’said Paysant. ‘* You see I read 
my Shakespeare—‘ Bolingbroke rode on 
Roan Barbary’— Richard the Second, 
you remember.” 

Roan Barbary! In stable history the 
name was famous; in all the racing an- 
nals of the country there was not one 
more glorious. Roan Barbary, the vic- 
tor in a hundred desperate contests, the 
breaker of record after record in the past. 
Treloar had heard of the horse always, 
but as something belonging to another 
time. In the solemn conclave of the 
smoking-room he ‘had listened to older 
men as they discussed his merits and an- 
nounced that nothing like him was now 
to be found on the turf—a dictum that 
always passed unquestioned, and finished 
any youngster who ventured to assert an 
opinion too strongly. 

‘*But I thought he was dead long ago.”’ 

‘*No,” said Paysant; ‘‘I have seen him 
too often carry my colors to the front, 
with a big field of the best behind him, to 
let him go now. I have never parted 
with him. We're both out of the race. 
We have grown old together.” Paysant 
undid the hasp on the door. ‘‘Should 
you like to see him?” 

Roan Barbary was old, unquestionably 
old. The spirit that in his hot- headed 
youth had made him, so rumor said, often 
contumacious, was clearly gone, and un- 
mistakable signs of diminished powers 
were painfully evident. Still he was a 
magnificent animal, and even at his age 
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not wholly superannuated. The slende 
muscular legs, the strong lithe body. ; 
graceful neck, showed that in so far a< 
time permitted he was as “fit” as eve 
with that *‘ fitness ” that in a once perfec 
organism is never quite lost—the ‘fit 
ness”? that in spite of years causes ty; 
old hunter to prick his ears and start at 
the cry of the pack. 

Treloar looked at the horse in silen} 
admiration. He understood that no hi 
of the turf had held in his day greate 
renown, and he knew that even in thy 
hurrying present the magic of Roan Bar 
bary’s name was not lost,and men s\ 
talked lovingly of him in the clubs 
Roan Barbary! And here he was hidden 
away on this distant farm. It was as 
hard for Treloar to realize his existence: 
as it is for us to believe that some prinia 
donna famous long ago is still living 

‘*No one ever rides him now but Cice 
ly,” said Paysant, as the girl stroked 
soft muzzle with her softer hand. 

**And no one ever shall,” she said 
‘*Poor old fellow! I'll always be good to 
you.” 

‘*He deserves rest and an honored old 
age,” observed Treloar, ‘‘if a horse ever 
did.” And almost reverently he held open 


the door of the stall, and Roan Barbary 
returned to his seclusion and what mem 
ories of a glorious past his equine memory 
permitted. 

‘‘Tf you'll just step into the yard, sir,” 
said Morris, appearing at the big stable 


door. ‘‘ The Cid is out here, and he'll be 
what you're wanting. I’ve saddled him, 
and you can just give him a try yourself 
over the bars.” 

The Cid stood in the sunlight as re- 
splendent as perfect grooming could make 
him. Treloar’s heart warmed to the ani 
mal at-once, and as he critically walked 
about him, passing his hand first down 
one leg and then the other, he found no 
reason to change his first favorable im- 
pression. 

‘* Just get on him, sir, and give him a 
turn down the road,” advised Morris; aud 
as Paysant added, “I wish you would 
make a trial of his qualities,” Treloar 
slipped his foot into the stirrup and sprang 
on the back of the fidgeting animal. 
gate was open, and first at a trot and then 
at a swinging gallop he took the spirited 
horse down the road, soft with the deep 
dust of midsummer. 

‘*Bring him over the bars on the way 


™ 
he 
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back,” cried Morris, ‘‘and you'll see the 
power there is in him.” 

The panel of a fence, not more than 
three feet and a half high, had been set 
up in the open field, with a spreading 
wing on either side, and Treloar rode care- 
lessly at the slight barrier. 

‘He sits him well, Miss Cicely,” whis- 
nered Morris to the girl, who had silently 
watched the progress of affairs without 
allowing a word or an incident to escape 
her 

‘‘He’s not half bad,” she answered. 
“Oh? 

A motherly hen, crossing the field with 
a flock of chickens, had got in the way of 
the advancing Cid, and with all the flut- 
terings and clackings of an elderly lady 
who is afraid of being run down by an 
omnibus, was striving to get out of the 
The noise directly beneath his feet 
as he was about to take off flurried the 
horse, and, trained hunter though he was, 
he rose at the jump awkwardly, caught 
his fore feet on the board, which proved 
surprisingly unyielding, and came down 
in a heap on the other side, with Treloar 
beneath him and almost concealed by his 
struggling form. 

“Oh!” gasped the girl; ‘‘he’s hurt— 
he’s killed!” 

Before any one could reach the spot 
where the horse and rider had fallen, they 
had freed themselves from each other, 
and the Cid was calmly cantering across 
the field, while Treloar still lay on the 
ground, evidently unable to rise. 

‘* All right,” he cried, as they ap- 
proached. ‘‘A nasty-looking spill; but 
I’ve got all the wits about me that I ever 
had.” 

He smiled with a very stiff and pains- 
taking kind of a smile, raising himself 
slightly on his elbow and helplessly con- 
templating them. 

** But you are hurt!” exclaimed Cicely. 

“I think,” said Treloar, slowly —‘‘I 
am not sure—but I think that my left leg 
is broken—at least it feels very queer.” 


way. 


The important day had passed on which 
the village physician declared it safe for 
Treloar to move, and the time had arrived 
when permission was granted him to go 


down stairs. A pair of clumsy crutches, 
obtained by the doctor from some coun- 
try patient who had abandoned them in 
favor of others of more modern and ap- 
proved pattern, afforded him doubtful 
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support, and with their aid he had made 
several very successful trial trips about 
his room, carefully watched by a small 
and interested audience. Now he pre- 
pared to venture on further flights, or, 
to be more accurate, on more extended 
‘*hobbles.” It was a great event in the 
household, and the entire establishment 
had assembled to watch him and aid him 
in his descent. Quite a procession finally 
took up the line of march. First came 
Treloar himself, stumping along on the 
rude supports; next Paysant, fluent with 
congratulations, admonitions, and advice, 
but with real solicitude in his old face; 
then Johnstone, with a footstool and a 
numerous collection of cushions; then 
Cicely, with a light rug or two; finally 
Morris, with a subordinate from the sta- 
bles pressed into service for this occa- 
sion, and carrying a long low 
chair. 

Treloar allowed himself to be bolstered 
up here and tucked in there with ques- 
tionable grace. He felt that he was ap- 
pearing like a helpless idiot, and at first 
naturally resented everything that was 
done for him; but finally, with a sigh of 
satisfaction, he sank back on the couch 
that had been prepared for him on the 
long shaded veranda. 

The leaves on the branches overhang- 
ing the roadway were heavy with fine 
whitish dust, and the tall plants and 
vies along the fences looked dry and 
brittle. In places in the fields the earth 
seemed firm as asphalt, and through the 
parched meadows ran wide cracks, over 
the edges of which hung the scorched 
roots of the sundered herbage. It was a 
fortnight since Treloar had met with his 
accident, and in all the time there had 
hardly been a cloud in the sky. All 
day long he had lain or sat in the large 
room upstairs, where the closed shutters 
had failed wholly to exclude the clear 
strong light, breaking through the tilted 
slats and lying in bright parallel bars 
that seemed detached from the surface of 
the dark floor, like polished ingots that 
might be taken up and carried off. All 
day long he had listened to the mingled 
murmurs of the not distant meadows, 
and through the greater part of the nights 
had breathed the hot, heavy perfumes of 
the scented August darkness. He had 
really never felt better in his life—more 
strongly, turbulently healthy, for at his 
age a broken leg is but a small affair— 
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and riotous, joyous nature had almost 
seemed to mock him, as a sturdy boy 
might mock at some playfellow who is 
only ‘‘shamming.” During the first few 
days it had not been so bad. He had 
smoked vigorously and read a little—a 
very little. But after the first week his 
inactivity had appeared intolerable, and 
he seemed to himself to be living in a sort 
of philosophic void in which there was 
nothing but space and duration. Every 
morning Paysant called upon him to ex- 
press his regret at what had occurred 
and his best wishes for his speedy recov- 
ery. But Treloar had been in no mood for 
his punctilious phrases; the bland, con- 
scious manner irritated him. And even 
Johnstone, who always accompanied the 
master of the house in his visits—enter- 
ing a few steps behind him, and remain- 
ing silent while Paysant was in the room 
—even Johnstone, anxious as he was for 
conversation, could not make much of 
the invalid, and quickly left him; not, 
however, so much discouraged that in 
his anxiety for companionship he did not 
return the next morning as serenely hope- 
ful and as timidly genial as ever. 

One afternoon when the heat had been 
greater and the light more brilliant than 
usual; when the air of the room was 
more ‘‘headachy” and the flies more 
numerous; when, in short, the eventless 
hours appeared the more unbearable, and 
it seemed that patience could endure no 
longer—Treloar heard the rustle of a dress 
and a light quick step on the stairs, then 
the sound of a sudden stumble. 

‘“The daughter of the house,” he 
thought, and threw down the book he 
held with a loud bang. 

‘*Has anything happened?” asked the 
girl, appearing at the door; ‘“‘I heard 
such a noise.” 

‘‘Anything happened!” Treloar ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Of course nothing has hap- 
pened—that is just the trouble—nothing 
ever does happen. I don’t believe any- 
thing ever did happen. All history is a 
myth, and the world has always been 
standing still.” 

“T thought it must be fearfully dull 
for you,” she said, sympathetically; ‘‘ it 
is even for me, and I am not accustomed 
to have things happen.” 

‘*T don’t think, what is more,” he con- 
tinued, seeing the girl was smiling, ‘‘ that 
anything ever will happen again. The 
universe has stopped. The works have 
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run down, and there is no reason to wind 
them up again; and if there were, there's 
no one to do it.” 

‘**I am so sorry,” she said; ‘I wish | 
could do something for you.” 

‘*But you can—a great deal,” he ay 
swered, quickly. 

“What?” 

“You can talk to me.” 

Johnstone had only an hour before 
been driven from the room in which the 
sufferer spent his days—the large bare 
room, almost filled with the huge old 
fashioned billiard-table that seemed to 
Treloar at times quite as large as any ten 
nis-lawn—Johnstone had hardly an hour 
before been dismissed by a very decided 
intimation of a desire for sleep; but now 
Treloar spoke as if the sound of the hu 
man voice were the one thing for which 
his soul longed. ° 

‘*I have some sewing,” she promptly 
suggested; ‘‘I might get it, and sit there 
in the window.” 

‘‘And then,” answered Treloar, “ if 
either of us happen to have any valuable 
thought, we could instantly communicate 
it to the other. I think,” he continued, 
with the greatest gravity, ‘‘that the sug- 
gestion is an excellent one.” 

Now as Treloar sat on the veranda, with 
Cicely on the step at his feet, it seemed «as 
if the last fortnight was the only real!) 
important period of his life, and the other 
thirty-two or three years a matter so ‘‘ in 
finitely small” that they might be disre 
garded. The time when they had not 
known each other appeared immeasur 
ably distant, and their friendship seemed 
something of such long standing that the 
minds of this young man and this young 
woman did not ‘‘ run to the contrary.” 

‘*T don’t believe,” Cicely said, critical- 
ly, when all the numerous cortége had 
departed, ‘‘that you are a very good- 
natured person.” 

“You wrong me!” he exclaimed. 
‘*Good-nature is my strongest character- 
istic. I am the very cream of human 
kindness, and was never known to speak 
crossly even to a mosquito.” 

‘‘T have heard you speak very crossly 
to Johnstone while*you have been getting 
well; but then, you know, ‘ when the dev- 
il is sick a monk he will be,’ and all thie 
rest.” 


‘*T really am afraid I have been very 
much the ‘devil a monk’ all the time,” 


he answered, contritely. ‘How can [| 
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ever explain how much I feel your pa- 
tience, your kindness?” 

“Don’t,” eried Cicely; ‘‘ if you become 

maudlin, I shall really be afraid you are 
not well. Poor Johnstone is the only one 
you must pity.” 
’ “7 do pity him, from the bottom of my 
heart. I’m afraid I was very ungrateful. 
He took most excellent care of me, and 
needs only a certificate and a cap and 
apron to be better than any trained nurse 
I ever saw.” 

‘Fancy Johnstone in a cap and apron,” 
laughed the girl. 

‘But really,” asked Treloar, ‘‘ who is 
Johnstone—what is Jolhnstone—why is 
Johnstone?” 

‘Johnstone,” answered Cicely—‘‘John- 
stone is quite difficult to explain. I am 
afraid he is not a very perfect character, 
but he has been very true to papa, and 
very good to me. He is very lazy and 
very idle and very stupid. He gambles 
and bets whenever he can get money, and 
he drinks more than he ought. But John- 
stone is a vestige of our former greatness. 
We couldn’t turn him off if we wanted to 
do it, when he has been faithful to us all 
these years; and then it is better for papa 
to have him with him.” 

Treloar saw a look of sadness come over 
her face,and he withheld the question that 
was on his tongue. 

‘* Papa picked him up in the old racing 
days,” she went on, with a sigh, ‘‘on some 
race-track, and from that time he has been 
a fixture in the house. He has done every- 
thing for us,from taking care of the horses 
to taking care of me. I may say,” she add- 
ed, laughing, ‘‘ that Johnstone has brought 
me up. Poor Johnstone! I don’t think 
you were kind to him.” 

‘*T know,” said Treloar, ‘‘ that my tem- 
per is not what it ought to be, but there 
were times during the first week that I was 
shut up when I felt—iconoclastic.” 

‘“What’s that?” 

‘In plain English, like smashing things. 
Don’t you ever feel that way?” 

‘* Often,” she assented; ‘‘only I am 
afraid I always feel things in very plain 
English indeed. And as for getting an- 
gry, I don’t mind that in any one in 
the least. I should not like you if you 
didn’t.” 

Treloar remained silent,enraptured with 
her careless acceptance of her “‘ liking” 
for him as a well-known and undisputable 
fact. 


‘*T should despise any one that couldn't 
become furious,” she added. 

** Then,” he answered, ‘‘I may feel ful- 
ly assured of your lasting consideration.” 

Both laughed lightly. It was remark- 
able how often they did laugh. It was 
remarkable at how small a thing they 
could laugh. They appeared to take ad 
vantage of the slightest occasion for 
laughing, and frequently it would have 
seemed to the unprejudiced on-looker 
that they laughed with no assignable rea- 
son whatsoever. 

‘* What a beautiful country!” said Tre- 
loar, looking abroad with the satisfaction 
of one who has been for some time se- 
cluded, and for whom the earth possesses 
an unexpected charm and the sky an un- 
suspected radiance. 

‘*T suppose it is,” Cicely responded, care- 
lessly, and turning her head to look on 
the outspread landscape. ‘‘ I think it’s 
rather tame and flat.” 

‘*Does it really seem so to you?” he 
asked, in surprise. 

‘* I'm too accustomed to it,” she answer- 
ed. ‘‘I wonder how many people would 
rave about a view if they had to winter 
as well as summer it—if they had to see 
the country first buried in snow and then 
in mud?” 

‘You have always lived here?” 

‘We have always lived here,” she 
said, proudly—‘‘that is, ever since there 
was any known ‘here’—all of us, ever 
since there have been any of us. First a 
Paysant came here from Ireland—he was 
only a poor emigrant—and made a farm, 
and set us going.” She paused, but quick- 
ly went on. ‘‘ We kept going beautifully 
for a great many years—for generations— 
getting more money and more Jand and 
more position. We became great swells. 
Grandpapa built this house, and ran for 
Governor. We got to be an ‘old State 
family,’ and looked down .on nearly ey- 
erybody. Then papa came, and things 
changed. Papa has been the black sheep 
of the flock. He would not live here. 
He went to town in the winters and Sara- 
togain thesummers—of course there wasn’t 
any Newport or Bar Harbor or Lenox then 
—and finally married mamma, who was a 
beauty. I think both of them must have 
been awfully careless and extravagant, but 
I don’t know anything about that time. 
I wasn't born until the smash came and 
they were living here. It was papa’s ra- 
cing that did it as much as anything, and 
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if it hadn’t been for Roan Barbary win- 
ning such a lot of money for him from 
time to time, the smash would have come 
long before.” 

‘* And then what happened?” 

‘** Then mamma died—I was only a year 
and a half old—and that is all there is 
of it. We have been getting poorer and 
poorer ever since, and now—” she paused 
abruptly. ‘‘ But I don’t understand how 
our story can interest you any more than 
our country. You must know so many 
more exciting things and places.” 

‘*T am not sure,” he answered. 

‘*T don’t like the country,” she said, 
doggedly. ‘‘I like to ride, and that’s all 
I like about it.” 

‘**One could ride in town,” he suggest- 
ed. 

‘*You can do everything in town,” she 
replied. ‘‘Herethere’s nothing. I can’t 
get much out of books,” she continued, 
contemptuously. ‘‘I don’t believe they’re 
any use at all.” 

“Why?” 

‘‘T don’t know anything about the 
world—not anything at all; but I don’t 
believe real girls think and feel the way 
the most of the girls do that I read about 
in books. I don’t, I know.” 

‘“Why?” he asked again. 


‘*T can’t exactly tell,” answered Cicely, 


thoughtfully. ‘‘I don’t believe that I’m 
so—complicated.” 

‘* What do you mean?” 

‘*T don’t seem to feel this way and 
then that way so much. I just seem to 
keep on.” 

‘* But then, you know,” he remonstra- 
ted, ‘‘they’re generally in love.” 

‘*Oh, but I have been,” she replied, 
with cheerful promptness. ‘‘Often. I 
know all about it.” 

‘*Really ?” he said, somewhat discon- 
certedly. 

‘* Yes,” she.went on. ‘‘ Lots of times. 
My first I think was the butcher boy. I 
used to think him adorable. But it was 
an unrequited affection. I was only 
twelve then, and so small I don’t be- 
lieve that he ever saw me. Then came 
the organist of the church in the village. 
I really had a secret admiration for the 
clerk in the apothecary shop, but I consid- 
ered that common, and crushed that pas- 
sion from my heart. After the organist 
came Mr. Marsh, my tutor—we were 
well enough off then, and I had a tutor 
—and then,” counting on her fingers, 
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‘there were a lot I don’t remember, \ 
man at the county fair, who sold pools 0), 
the races, an actor that played Claude 
Melnotte in the town-hall, and two splen 
did beings from the city who came here 
to buy horses. I thought the last two 
were ideal. Another admiration was 4) 
artist who spent the summer here paint 
ing. He had a wife and children, but | 
thought him the personification of y 
mance when I came on him sitting in {| 
middle of a glaring field on a little thre 
legged stool, with a big white umbr 
over him, and all the cattle standing 
around in a half-cirecle looking at him 

‘* But,” said Treloar, feeling most unac 
countably relieved, *‘ you have never been 
in love seriously.” 

‘* Don’t you call that being in love se 
riously ?”’ 

‘** No,” he laughed. 

‘‘T’m sure,” she said. ‘‘I don’t want 
anything more intense than my affection 
for the two men who came to buy horses 
They were lovely. They looked so clean 
and creased. I dreamed of them every 
night for a week.” 

‘* Both of them?” 

‘“They were so much alike that they 
really seemed to be one, and I hadn’t the 
least difficulty in loving them collective 
iy.” 

‘*That’s hardly real love.” 

‘‘Isn’t it?” and she added, slow], 
‘*Then I don’t know anything about it.” 

‘*T don’t, either; but somehow that 
doesn’t seem to me to be just the thing 
that’s so much cracked up, you know.” 

‘Why, I supposed,” Cicely replied, 
‘that you must have been in love a thou- 
sand times. I thought every man had— 
that is, every man that has ever done an) 
thing or been anywhere; and you—you 
have done everything there is to do, and 
gone everywhere there is to go.” 

‘*T done everything?” Treloar exclaim- 
ed in astonishment. ‘‘What have | 
done?” 

‘‘ What have you done,” replied Cice- 
ly, argumentatively. ‘‘ You've led coti! 
ions in Paris, and hunted in England, ani 
won a yacht-race in the Mediterranean.” 

‘* But those are not exactly things, you 
know, by which one confers a lasting ben- 
efit on humanity at large.” 

‘Oh, humanity!” replied Cicely, con- 
temptuously. ‘‘ As if one had to be a! 
ways doing something for that. It a! 
ways seems to me that it is quite bi 
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enough, and that there is quite enough of 
for it to take care of itself, instead of 
eoing Whining around all the time for 


elp 
“Then you don’t think that a‘ loafer’ 
-e myself is such a contemptible crea- 
re, after all?” 
‘{ know that if I had been a man I 
uld have wanted to lead just the kind 
{a life that you have,” she answered, 
dedly; ‘‘ that I should have done just 
things you have done if I could.” 
‘Tam afraid that your nineteenth-cen- 
tury sisters all over the country wouldn't 
ipprove of your ideas.” 
‘You mean other girls?” she inquired, 
ither anxiously. ‘‘ Wouldn't they think 
» way I do?” 
Hardly,” he laughing. 
[magine some of our modern and stren- 
ious maidens listening to such fearful 
sentiments! They would consider you 
rfect Hottentot.” 
But what do you think?” insisted 


I 


} 
I 


answered, 


Cicely 


“T haven't a right to think. I’m only 
n idler, and only dare look with unques- 
tioning awe on those very energetic young 
persons.” 
‘“J’m sure,” 
vant wo be—queer. 
“That depends,” 


mused Cicely, ‘‘ I don’t 
I wonder if I am?” 
he said, judicially, 
‘on what you call queer. If you mean 
being kinder and brighter,” he paused, 
ind then went on, desperately, ‘‘and fresh- 
er and prettier and sweeter He stopped 
short, Startled at his own audacity, for 
is young man, with all his worldly and 
semi-worldly experience, had not been in 
the habit of devoting much of his time 
or attention to the young and unmarried 
vortion of feminity that made up society, 
ind the presumably unsophisticated maid- 
was a creature upon which he had 
hitherto gazed with rather more of appre- 
hension than of comprehension. ‘‘ Hang 
t all,” he thought, ‘‘ now I’ve frightened 
er!" 

Cicely sat with averted head, and he 
could not learn from the expression of 
her face what effect his speech might 
have had upon her. He could only see 
a loose knot of dark hair, a small pink 
ear, and a bit of white neck—a sight that 
apparently did not aid him in regaining 
his composure. 

‘What an idiot!’ he continued, in 
mental self-reproach. ‘‘ Just as we were 
beginning to get on a little to go and 
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spoil it all!” It was an anxious moment. 
What would she do? What would she 
say? 

‘*T hope you will forgive me,” he be- 
gan; ‘‘I am awfully clumsy. I didn't 
mean to be so abrupt—so rude.” 

‘What do you mean?” she asked, turn 
ing and calmly looking imto his face, as 
if she had not heard what he had said, or 
as if, having heard it, his remark had 
to most natural, and one 
which under the circumstances was only 
reasonably to be expected. 

‘* What I said about you,” he exclaim 
ed, somewhat abashed by her exceeding 
coolness, and a trifle resentful of his own 
terror. 

‘*Oh, that!” she exclaimed, almost con- 
temptuously. ‘‘Isn’t that the kind of 
thing that men always say to girls?” 

‘I don’t know,” he replied, greatly 
surprised and inexpressibly relieved. ‘I 
can't tell you about other men, but I'm 
sure this man doesn’t or hasn't.” 

** Really ?”’ him. 
‘*You have probably said it a thousand 
times.” 

‘* No,” he answered, “ not a thousand, 
nor yet a hundred, nor even a dozen.” 

‘TIT didn’t know,” she continued, doubt 
fully. ‘‘It to me that if I had 
been a man I would.” 

‘Would what?” 

‘*‘Have been awful. I am 
a very fortunate thing that I 
boy. I should have wanted to do every 
thing, see everything—good, bad, and in- 
different. I should have wanted to know 
the world thoroughly. I want so much 
to know something about it now. Sut 
what can a girl do? Live in a corner, 
and never try to get anything for her- 
self. It isn’t fair.” 

‘*Oh, come, now,” he remonstrated, ‘‘ it 
And there must be com- 


seemed her 


she said, looking at 


seemed 


sure it is 


wasn't a 


can’t be so bad! 
pensation.” 
‘You don't know anything about 
it!” she exclaimed, indignantly. ‘‘ What 
would you think if you had never gone 
to a ball in your life; if the wildest gay- 
ety you had ever known the 
Sunday-school pienic; if you had never 
heard an opera, and only been inside a 
theatre three times one and twice another 
time when you were in the city; if you 
had never travelled or known more peo- 
ple than you could count on your fingers; 
if you had never had enough experience 
to know whether what you did or said or 
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even what you felt was the right thing 
to do or say or feel?” 

‘*Don’t, don't,” he cried, ‘‘ unfold the 
horrible tale any further! I couldn't 
stand it.” 

‘You're only laughing at it,” she 
urged, **so that I shall not see how real- 
ly terrible you think it.” 

‘I assure you it is the most awful 
state of things of which I ever heard. 
But perhaps you exaggerate. Now about 
knowing about things; really you seem 
somehow to have acquired a knowledge 
that at times is positively appalling.” 

‘*Oh, do you think so?” eried Cicely, 
joyfuliy. ‘“‘If I only knew the least— 
the very least. It has always been the 
ambition of my life to be a deep, dark 
woman of the world.” 


Cicely sat on one of the rickety chairs 
in the harness-room, and Johnstone, half 
turning away from the table on which 
lay the stable-books, faced her. Neither 
had said anything for some moments. 
Cicely, her chin resting on her hand, 
gazed at the floor, and Johnstone, a rather 
puzzled look on his small leathery face, 
gazed at her. A strong smell of oiled 
leather mingled with the ordinary stable 
atmosphere, and produced an odor that 
might have been considered more than 
noticeable, but Cicely did not appear to 
mind it. She was either too deeply oc 
cupied with her thoughts to give heed to 
it, or too much accustomed to it to be 
conscious of its existence. The beat of 
the horses’ hoofs on the floor of the stalls 
as they kicked away the flies was almost 
unceasing, and from time to time one or 
the other whinnied restlessly. Treloar 
was reading the letters that had been 
forwarded to him from the city, and Cice- 
ly, feeling most inexplicably forlorn, had 
strayed out, and finally had found refuge 
in the place whither she had fled when- 
ever since her childhood she had been 
troubled or utterly at loss how to get 
through the time. 

Johnstone coughed once or twice, as he 
had a way of doing, and then abruptly 
checked himself. There was evidently 
something which he wished to say to 
which he found it difficult to give utter- 
ance. 

Cicely sighed deeply. 

‘It’s a queer world, Miss Cicely,” he 
said, as if her expression of weariness in 
some way had given him courage to pro- 


ceed. ‘‘An’ the mistake I’ve made in j; 
an’ the most of us make in it, is alway 
to have had too much respect for me; 
not to say women, ayd too little 
horses.” 

‘““Why,” said Cicely, looking up. 
don't believe that you ever thought 
anything else.” 


‘*T see more that’s going on than vou\ 


think for, Miss Cicely; and it’s lucky 
or they'd rob your papa out of housi 
home. If horses only knew what dey 
try they were the cause of, they'd be s 
prised, not to say pained. Bless th 
honest hearts, they don’t know what 
are told about ‘em. But it’s lucky 
him that I've kept my eyes open. Hi 
always needed a guardian angel, an 
guess I’ve about acted in that capacity 

Cicely’s idea of anything angelic 
a being with large and spreading v 
and the picture of Johnstone appearing 
in any such guise made her laugh o 
right. 

‘*That’s good,” he said, delighted t 
he had succeeded in amusing her, 
though not exactly understanding 
what way. ‘‘I like to see you laughing 
I'd like to have you laughing all the tin 
as you was when you were a baby. But 
something’s wrong. That's the first re 
hearty laugh I’ve heard for days. Ther 
nothing troubling you, is there?” 

Johnstone looked at the girl shrewd 
but kindly. 

‘‘No, no,” answered Cicely. 
should there be?” 

“T didn’t know,” he replied, dou 
fully; ‘‘but sometimes I’ve thought— 
He sharply stopped short. ‘‘IT’ve watc! 
ed you grow up, Miss Cicely, an’ you’l| 
not mind what I say. You haven't 
anybody to talk to, an’ nobody to talk 
you; an’ sometimes if you don’t sa 
things and hear things, you don’t kno 
quite where you are. It’s a little lik 
trotting a race without quarter posts; you 
don’t know where to let out, and where 
to pull in. Now you don’t know an) 
more about life than an uubroken colt 
and your papa isn’t one to give you mu 
help. There isn’t a finer gentleman i: 
the land, but he’s unpractical, an’ you 
haven’t had experience.” 

‘*But Mr. Treloar told me that I knew 
a great deal.” 

‘*Oh, Mr. Treloar told you, did he: 
muttered Johnstone. ‘‘ Well, then, it's 
bound to be right. But perhaps Mr. 
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Treloar wasn’t thinking, or perhaps Mr. 
Treloar wasn’t speaking just what he had 
on his mind. I've heard of such cases. 
Now I’m not supposed to be learned 
tbout much else than horses, but take 
them by an’ large, an’ with their ways 
they’re quite an education. I’m noi the 
one to talk to a young girl—it needs wo- 
men to do that—but you--you’re sort of 
alone — without any one to turn to at 
such a time, an’ no one to look out for 
you - 

' Cieely gazed at Johnstone, evidently 
startled by the kindly seriousness of his 
rough tones. 

‘*T sort of feel it’s a duty on me to 
speak,” he continued. 
+‘ What do you mean?” she demanded. 

‘Tt may be out of place for me to say 
anything, but I wouldn’t like to see any 
trouble come to you, Miss Cicely —I 
couldn’t stand that—and it’s what makes 
me bold to speak now.” 

‘Why, Johnstone,” commanded the 
civl, ‘‘ tell me what you mean.” 

‘T’'m not exactly what you'd call a prop- 
er confidant—if that’s the name they give 
it—for a young lady, but if I’m all there 
is, there can’t be better. I don’t want 
you should tell me anything. I just 
vant to put in a few words myself. This 
Mr. Treloar’s been here quite a while, an’ 
you’ve seen a good bit of him. I don’t 
say that I don’t fancy him myself; an’ 
you mustn’t think I’ve got a prejudice 
against him, for he’s one of the nicest 
young gentlemen it’s ever been my plea- 
sure to see.”” A blush burned on Cicely’s 
face, but she did not look away. ‘‘ That's 
just the trouble of it. I’m doubtful but 
that he’s too pleasant. He a good-look 
ing young fellow, an’ he’s got a taking 
way; but I know the kind, Mis§ Cicely, 
an’ you don’t.” 

The girl’s clinched hand fell by her 
side, but still she did not take her eyes 
from Johnstone's face. 

‘It’s nothing to him to try an’ make 
the time pass shut up as he is here, but 
he won't be here always, and you will 
be, Miss Cicely.” Johnstone spoke more 
and more hurriedly as he went on, and 
with something of an imploring accent. 
‘‘ What's to happen then? He'll go back 
to the people that he’s always known— 
the people that are doing the things that 
he’s done—and he’ll have plenty to make 
him forget; but there’s nothing for any 
one that stays here to make them forget, 


and the best thing for them is to have 
nothing to remember.” 

‘*Do you think—do you for a moment 
imagine,” asked the girl, in a harsh, low 
voice, ‘‘that I am going to fall in love 
with Mr. Treloar?” 

‘*T hope not, Miss Cicely,” said John- 
stone, piteously, “‘an’ I hope I haven't 
done wrong to speak. But young people 
are young people, an’ it’s only natural 
they should get to think about one an- 
other. I haven't education, Miss Cicely, 
but [ve seen the .vorld, an’ I know that 
it’s easier to break things than to mend 
them, an’ if you were to break your heart, 
I’'d—I'd break his head, an’ then—” 

‘** Johnstone!” cried the girl, starting to 
her feet. ‘‘ How dare you? I hate you! 
I'll never speak to you again!” 

And she flashed away from Johnstone's 
sight 


Treloar was almost well now, and with 
the aid of his crutches could walk with 
tolerable ease. Cicely and he had made 
various short excursions—to the orchard 
and to the brook—-which, under the cir- 
cumstances, had assumed the proportions 
of adventures She had been uniformly 
kind to him, or rather had treated him 
with perfectly fran’: vaturalness, letting 
him see, or, more accurately, not taking 
pains that he should not see, that he in- 
terested her, But since a certain morn- 
ing she had changed. He could not have 
explained what had produced the change. 
3ut he felt instinctively that something 
had happened that had altered the char- 
acter of their relations. Although she 
did not avoid him, she did not seek him 
as hitherto she would not have hesitated 
to do, and when they were together she 
was more than usually silent. When he 
had proposed going to the wood that cov- 
ers a distant hill—a journey much more 
hazardous than anything they had yet 
attempted—she hesitated, and only at last 
consented with visible reluctance. 

‘‘ What have you been doing all day?” 
he asked, curiously, when they were final- 
ly seated on a fallen tree. 

‘* Nothing,” she replied, briefly 

‘* Nothing?” he repeated. ‘‘Do you 
know that there is one very curious thing 
about nothing, and that is that two peo- 
ple can do it so véry much better than 
one? Really I think I could have helped 
with that.” 

She smiled doubtfully, but did not speak. 
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‘It’s something,” he went on, lazily, 
‘like the problems in my old arithmetic. 
If one person can accomplish so much of 
nothing in half an hour, how much no 
thing can two accomplish in one hour? 
Answer, an amount incaleulably greater.” 

Still did with her 
chin resting on her closed hand, sat gaz 


she not speak, but 


ing over the fields simmering under the 
summer heat. 
‘I got a letter this morning—” he be 


fan, 


g rather abruptly. 


." Yes?’ 


‘* A business letter.” 


she said, looking quickly up 


he continued, with 
slow elaborateness, ‘‘and I've got to do 


what I ought to have done long ago. 

He paused, as awaiting question from 
her, but still she said nothing. 

‘And that is to go away,” he added at 
length. 

Again she looked at him, but quickly 
turned away her head. ; 

‘I have trespassed too much on your 
kindness. I can ever 
make you understand how grateful I am 
for what you have done for me.” 


I don’t know how 


‘* We have done nothing, or only what 
any other would have done.” 

‘Others might not have turned me 
away from their house disabled as I was, 
but where should received 
with such evident cheerfulness—given a 
welcome that I could not but feel was real? 
W here could I have met with such care 
such forbearance—”’ 

** Please 


pulsively. 


Nave been 


please don’t,” she cried, im 
‘* We haven't done anything. 
You are not to think we have 
thing.” 


done any 
‘I suppose that I might have gone 
away two or three days ago,” he con 
fessed, *‘ but I have lingered, trading on 
my weakness, if you will—playing ‘old 
soldier,’ for I didn’t want it to end.” 

** What?” 

‘The being here. 


or 
£o. 


I couldn't bear to 
I couldn't endure the thought of not 
seeing you again. But I shall see you 
he said, bending forward and 
towards her. ‘‘ You are willing that I 
should see you again?” 

‘*T hope, Mr. Treloar,” she said, steadi 
ly, ‘‘ that this is not the last time that we 
shall meet.” 

‘** Don’t,” he replied, glancing at her 
curiousl y—‘* don’t speak like that.” 

‘* Like what ?” 

** So formally.” 

‘** Do I speak formally? 


again, 


I didn’t know 
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that I did; but then why shouldn't T do 
S( ng 

‘* Have we been so formal?” he ask: 
reproachfully 

‘I hope so,” she answered, aln 
pleadingly. 

‘How different you are!” he 
strated. 

** Different?” she repeated, with an 
successful assumption of not understa: 
ing what he meant. ‘ Different 
what—from whom?” 
yourself,’ 

‘* From myself?” 

‘Yes; a week a day ago 
wouldn't have spoken in the tone you « 
He did see that 
one of stiff resentment, and 
heedlessly on. ‘‘I thought 
began. 

‘What did you think then?” 

‘* I thought,” he replied, a trifle abas 


rem 


From 
ago 
not her whole attitud 
was 


then 


manner, *‘that—that we | 

come to know each other—-that you 
‘*That I?” she prompted, as he paus 
‘* That we were not just like a thousa 

and one acquaintances—that there might 


something that cou 


ed by her 


be something better 
mean more.” 

‘*‘And something in my manner gave 
you that impression?” she demanded, in 
exorably. 

‘* No, no,” he hastened to protest. ** No 
thing you said or did. But our being 
here together—our seeing each other 
seemed to make a difference.” 

‘*T don’t see why it should.” 

‘** Because,” he continued, desperate!) 

‘when two people have seen each otli 

as much as we have, they must eithe: 
come to hate each other or to like ea 

other better and better.” 

‘*“And you concluded that—I did n 
hate you?” 

‘‘ Not exactly, you know,” he answer 
ed, anxiously. ‘'I thought—” 

Then,” she interrupted, ‘‘ I can on 
say that you were mistaken. I hate y« 

[ hate and despise you.” 

‘** Cicely!” he eried, so ludicrously sta: 
tled that the girl almost laughed. ‘* You 
mustn't say that—you can’t say that—fo 
I love you.” I was going to tell you that 
I could not get on without you—” 

He paused in consternation, evidentl) 
trying to realize the situation. 

‘* Honestly?” she asked, turning tow- 
ards him, 

‘**Honestly,” he repeated, in astonish 
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ment. ‘* What else do you suppose I 
have thought—have lived for the last 
week? You mustn't hate me; 
vou must take it back. You don’t mean 
it, and you do take it back 


say you 
don't you?” 
He never knew how it happened, but he 
found her hand in his, and he pressed it 
he said, and the 
next instant his arm was about her. 


to his lips. ** Cicely,” 


‘* There!” she exclaimed, triumphantly. 
“1 knew I was right, and that Johnstone 
was wrong.” 

“When?” he asked 

‘“When he told that didn't 
really care anything about me,” she re- 
plied, comfortably. ‘* But I knew better. 
[ was sure that vou liked me all 
And you did—and youdo. Don’t you?” 


me you 


the time. 


‘I wish you only knew how much,” 
he answered, fervently 
‘That's right,” she said, approvingly. 


And now you won't have to go away? 

‘“Not just this instant,” he answered; 

but now I know that when I do, I can 
come back again.” 

‘‘And you will,” she demanded, look- 
ing up at him, ‘‘ won't you? For if you 
didn’t, I don’t believe that I should live 
another minute.” 

“If I couldn't come,” he answered, se 
riously, ‘if I didn’t think that I had the 
right to do it, life wouldn't be worth the 
living for me—not for a single instant.’ 

** Really ?—oh !” 


They were sitting together under the 
indulgent-looking summer stars, that in 
their blurred 
** knowing ” 


softness are so unlike the 
the 
winter heavens, and for some moments 
neither had spoken. 

‘The Musgraves have come,” 
ly, suddenly and irrelevantly. 

“The Musgraves?” repeated Treloar. 
‘“Who are the Musgraves? What are the 
Musgraves?” 

‘The rich Musgraves—the unpleasant 
ly, aggressively rich Musgraves.” 

‘““Those Musgraves ?” he exclaimed. 
‘‘But what in the world are they doing 
here?” 

“They've got a country five 
miles from us. Didn't you know it? A 
huge place where the greenhouses flash 
in the sun all day, and the electric lights 
blaze all night, and which altogether is 
the most refulgent thing you ever beheld. 
There is a perfect army of servanis in the 
kitchens, and droves of horses in the sta- 


hard, scintillations of 


said Cice- 


house 
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bles, and carriages and coaches and things 
without number.” 

‘The Musgraves here?” 
astonishment. 
gined it?” 

**Do you know them?” asked Cicely. 
‘*T thought that nobody knew them.” 

‘*That’s all past now,” he answered. 

* Really?” 

‘Now they're everything they ought to 
be, and nothing they oughtn’t to.” 

“Oh! 
edly. 

‘‘This must be the place that they 
meant,” continued Treloar. ‘‘I under 
stood that they were building something 
somewhere in the country.’ 


said Treloar, in 
‘Who would have ima- 


exclaimed Cicely, disappoint 


Treloar did not state that his informa 
tion had been derived from Miss Pauline 
Musgrave, who had casually told him 
that there were moments when she had 
come to doubt the perfect sanity of Mus- 
grave pére—or words to that 
she said, he had just put a large number 
of his ‘‘ hard-earned dollars” in a 
country house where there was nothing 
but ‘‘ the aborigines and the immemorial! 
hills,” and where you had nothing to do 
but to ‘‘ wrestle with Nature.” 

‘*Do you know them very well ?” de 
manded Cicely 

‘*Not awfully well, not exactly inti- 
mately; but really they are very generous 
and good-natured, and I couldn't help it. 
I was coming upon Clarence 
then he asked me to 
luncheon, and then the family asked me 
to dinner, and—” 

‘*And you went,” interrupted Cicely, 
in seandalized tone 


eftfect—as, 


big 


always 


Musgrave, and 


‘It’s so much easier to accept an invi- 
tation than to decline it. I go to lots of 
places where I don’t want to go, because 
it’s such a nuisance trying to get out of it.” 

‘* Do you think that is strong-minded ?’ 
she demanded. 

‘* No, I don’t,” he answered, promptly. 

‘But I don’t like to think that you 
aren't.” 

‘*T’ve heard,” he said, ‘‘that a thing 
that isn’t thought doesn’t exist. Don’t 
think it, I beg, and perhaps I may be, af- 
ter all. But the Musgraves—”’ 

‘I know it isn’t charitable,” 
cely, “but I don’t like them. I can't, 
Ican’t. I've tried, but it’s no use.” 

‘* But why?” demanded Treloar. 

‘* Because—because—” She hesitated. 
‘‘It has always been so from the first 


said Ci- 
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time I called on them. I think it was 
because they were so assiduously kind, 
so actively considerate of my feelings. 
It wasn’t patronage, nothing as crude as 
that, but there was self -depreciation in 
every movement they made, and an evi- 
dent endeavor not to have me feel their 
magnificence in all the tones of all their 
voices.” 

** Well ?” 

‘*Tt was very nice of them, but it was 
unbearable. Oh, that call! I went in 
state with papa. Morris brought out the 
old carriage—all papa’s have been sold, 
and this belonged to grandpapa—one of 
those closed things with an open front, 
and big silver S’s on the sides.”’ 

Treloar nodded. 

‘*The varnish is cracked, and the dam- 
ask lining all in rags. We drove up to 
the door. The butler looked at us curi- 
ously, and took our cards as if he was sor- 
ry for us. I was awfully frightened—lI 
loathed myself for it—and was stiff and 
awkward. Papa—he is so sure of him- 
self—he felt that he was making an im- 
pression, and enjoyed himself tremen- 
dously, but Iam sure they were laughing 
at him all the time.” 

** Oh, come, now!” interrupted Treloar. 
‘“That’s hardly likelv.” 


‘*T could see,” she insisted, *‘ what they 
were thinking, and it was just agony. 


Oh, why did I ever go?” And at the 
memory of the interview she reddened, 
while the tears rose in her eyes. ‘‘ Papa 
never should have made me, but he for- 
got. He does not remember that we are 
not as we always were.” 

‘*But—” began Treloar. 

‘*And when they returned the call, I 
was ‘out,’ continued Cicely, ‘‘ and that 
isall. They were here for two months, 
but I never saw them, and only met them 
last autumn at the Horse Show. I never 
told you about the Horse Show. It was 
awful. The horses didn’t do what we ex- 
pected, and we spent heaps and heaps of 
money, and altogether it was a miserable 
failure. I was so glad to get home, and 
felt that I never wanted to go away any- 
where any more.” 

‘‘I hope you don’t quite think that 
now, because—” 

**Oh, now,” she said, gloriously, *‘ of 
course it’s different; but then papa saw 
a number of people who didn’t seem to 
remember him, and a lot more who did, 
but who always appeared to be in a tre- 
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mendous hurry. Iwassounhappy! T, 
be sure, there were some that were nics 
us, and those were the very nicest. | 
Kerninghams invited us to lunch: 
and the Lydekkers to dinner, and Ms 
Outon asked me to come and sit in 
box, and the Musgraves saw me them 
and I was so glad.” 

Treloar laughed. 

‘** You may despise me for it, but it 
the sweetest kind of a revenge to ha 
Pauline Musgrave find me in the o) 
place where I am sure she could not o 

‘* And so Pauline was there,” 
Treloar. 

‘Pauline, with her invisible eyebrows 
and only too visible ears.” 

** Really, Pauline’s 
times.” 

‘You don’t think 
claimed, incredulously. 
‘*To be honest,” he answered, ‘‘I doi 
But really she isn’t bad-looking, and thy 

she is great fun.” 

‘I know,” said Cicely, humbly. ‘Ss 
knows a lot that I've never had a chan 
of knowing—” 

‘* And,” interrupted Treloar, “that I 
wouldn’t have you know if you could 

** Really?” she asked, earnestly. *' It 
sometimes seems to me that I must be 
fearfully monotonous and tiresome to 
you, and I think that I would give worlds 
to be fast and funny and—” 

‘*T wouldn't.” 

** Why?” 

‘* Because, on the whole, I think you're 
quite nice just as you are.” 

‘*And you wouldn't have me diff 
ent?” 

‘** Not a bit.” 

‘* Not in one thing?” she insisted; ‘' }¢ 
cause I wish you'd tell me.” 

‘* Not in one thing; if it’s all the san 
to you, please keep persistently on bei: 
just what you are.” 

‘‘And what is that?” she begged 
‘““What Pauline Musgrave would call a 
dull little donkey?” 

But the rest that was said just then 
though important, is not essential, 


laug 


quite pretty 


that 2?” 


Cicely ex 


Treloar lay on his back in the shade 
of an old apple-tree, looking up at the 
sturdy trunk and through the twisted 
and interlacing branches, wondering wh) 
Cicely, who had been summoned to the 
house, did not appear. The crack of 
broken twigs at length disturbed his 
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revery, and looking up, he beheld John- 
stone before him. 

‘‘There’s some people to see you,” he 
said. grudgingly 

‘‘ People?” cried Treloar, starting up 

‘‘Visitors for you, and Miss Cicely 


sked me to ask you just to step up to the 


ho ise.’ 

‘‘But who are they?” 
loar, getting to his feet. 

‘Mr. and Mrs. Musgrave and a young 
lady.” answered Johnstone 

As Treloar entered the big, darkened 
drawing-room, the state apartment of the 
where stood the huge square piano 


demanded Tre 


house 
with the convoluted legs—he recognized 
that his appearance was something of a 
relief to all except Paysant, who, being in 
the middle of a speech, evidently viewed 
it as an annoyance. 

‘* Yes,” he was saying, ‘‘it has been, if 
I may say so, a happy accident for us, 
and we have enjoyed having Mr. Treloar 
here very much—happy also in that we 
are indebted to it for seeing you once 
more at Waverley.” 

Mrs. Musgrave, without waiting for the 
end of Paysant’s speech, had risen, and 
now went forward to meet Treloar as he 
hobbled in. 

‘Oh, Mr. Treloar!” she exclaimed. 
‘“We only heard of your accident this 
morning, but we all of us came over in- 
stantly to learn how you were and ask if 
we could do anything.” 

She was a tall, thin person, not with- 
out a certain distinction that often 
marked and meagre features, 
and as she spoke she turned and glanced 
at a short stout man and a young woman, 
who in appearance was very much what 
she herself must have once been—with 
this exception: that while her own eyes 
were pale and unexpressive, the girl's 
shone darkly and keenly. 

‘** Yes,” said this last, giving her hand 
to Treloar; *‘ you don’t know what a com- 
motion you have made in the family. It 
was all I could do to keep mamma from 
fitting out a relief-expedition.” 

‘And, really, you are quite well?” ask- 
ed Mrs. Musgrave. ‘‘We need not have 
distressed ourselves so about him, Pau- 
line.” 

“Speak for yourself, mamma,” an- 
swered the girl; ‘‘I never was distressed 
in the least. I felt confident that Mr. 
Treloar was reserved for some more glo 
rious fate.” 


be- 


longs to 
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‘* And now,” continued Mrs. Musgrave, 
busily —‘‘now that we have found you, we 
are not going to let you go. You must 
have quite worn out the good-nature of 
your present hosts, and really it would be 
shocking for you to inflict yourself on 
them any longer. You are well enough, 
I see, to be driven over to our place, and 
I shall send for you and your things this 
evening.” 

Mrs. Musgrave looked at Paysant, who 
had did and 
standing, and at Cicely sitting in 
darkest corner of the room. 


risen when she was also 


the 


‘*|T have thought,” stammered Treloar, 
‘that, as you say, I was staying alto- 
gether too long, and that I ought to be 
turned out. But Mr. Paysant has been so 
kind—” 

‘That you mustn't try’ his patience 
any more,” interrupted Mrs. Musgrave; 
** besides, I could not let take 
care of you but myself. Haven't I known 
you long enough to have certain rights 
as an old friend? “I say you must come 
to us, and give Mr. Paysant and Miss 
Paysant a rest. Am I not right, Mr. 
Paysant?” 

‘*T assure you, madam,” answered Pay- 
We would 
be only too delighted to have Mr. Treloar 
remain. Indeed, we cannot consent to 
his leaving us.” 

‘** Of course you say that, so I'll change 
my plan of attack. Do you think it’s 
fair to keep him when old friends of his 
want to see him so very much?” 

‘‘Ah,” replied Paysant, bowing, “‘ if 
you put it upon that ground—” 

‘** But,” began Treloar, ‘‘ I don't—” 

‘*You think it would be selfish I am 
sure, Miss Paysant,” said Mrs. Musgrave. 

‘*T certainly think,” said Cicely, from 
her corner, ‘‘that we ought not to insist 
upon Mr. Treloar remaining here if—” 

‘There !” cried Mrs. Musgrave, tri- 
umphantly, ‘‘ Miss Paysant says she wants 
to get rid of you. So you've got to come 
whether you want to do it or not. Pau- 
Help me con- 


any one 


sant,‘ that you do us wrong. 


line, you agree with me. 
vinee him.” 

‘*I don’t think it is good for Mr. Tre- 
loar to know that so many beautiful la- 
dies are fighting about him,” laughed 
Miss Musgrave, ‘‘and I don’t see that 
there’s any way out of the difficulty but 
to toss up for it—heads and tails.” 

‘* Pauline,” remonstrated her mother, 
‘how absurd you are! Mr. Treloar will 
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imagine that you don’t want him to come 
any more than Miss Paysant wants him 
to remain, and then what could he do?” 

‘*The only course open to him then,” 
murmured Miss Musgrave, ‘* would be for 
him to go to the village inn, and be thank- 
ful he wasn’t torn limb from limb by the 
infuriated mob.” 

‘What nonsense!” said Mrs. Musgrave. 
** Now, Mr. Treloar, I will decide the mat- 
ter. I will send over a trap for you, and 
you can then come directly to our house. 
You need not say ‘no,’ for I will not lis- 
ten to it,and I am going now so that you 
will not have a chance to back out.” 

She moved towards the door, accom- 
panied by her husband and Pauline, the 
rest following. 

‘* By-the-way,” she said, turning on the 
veranda, ** th going to have quite a party 
at the house, and [ should not be at all 
surprised if we get upa little dance. You 
must be sure to come, Miss Paysant, and 
bring your father. Tll send you a note 
to let you know when it is.” 

Paysant walked down the steps, and 
stood bareheaded by the carriage after 
the Musgrave family had seated them- 
within it and the footman had 
mounted to the box. 

‘*Good-by,” cried Mrs. Musgrave, and 
before Paysant could undertake the elab- 
orate peroration he had planned, the car- 
riage had departed. 

‘She seems a well-meaning woman,”’ 
commented Paysant, ** not with the air of 
the great world,of course, but still dis- 
tinctly well-meaning.” 

‘* How can you say that?” eried Cicely, 
indignantly. ‘‘I think unbear- 
able.” 

‘* Really, you are excessive,” said Pay- 
sant, in his stately way. ‘‘ We should be 
more charitable with those whose early 
advantages were not the same as ours.” 
Then turning to Treloar, ‘‘ And so we are 
going to lose you.” 

‘I don’t know, I’m sure,” said Treloar, 
helplessly. ‘‘I seem to have been dis- 
posed of without exactly having anything 
to do with it.” 

‘*T shall be very sorry to have you go,” 
said Paysant, ‘‘and hope that you will be 
able to return to us very soon.” 

He departed, still excited by the call, 
which, in the life he had led for years, 
was a great social event, and pleased by 
the conviction that he had perfectly play- 
ed the part of a grand seigneur. 


selves 


she is 


; 
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‘** Please say something,” said Treloar. 
when he found himself alone with Cicely. 
‘Why should I speak? What is the: 
that I should say?” she answered, ste: 
ly. ‘‘I must go now. You will pro 

bly want to get ready. Johnstone 
help you.” 

** Cicely,” he cried, seizing her by 
hand, ‘*‘ what could I do? I’ve had 
vague idea for some time that I oug 
not to stay so long, and when these peo- 
ple appeared with their invitation I 
that I could reconcile going away v 
seeing you for a day or two longer, | 
of course I shall drive over regularly.” 

‘You intended to do that?” 

‘*Of course 1 did. And it will only 
for a short time, anyway — until | 
well enough to go to town. But 
course if you—” 

‘*Please do not think that for an 
stant I had any choice about what y 
did,” she said, coldly. 

‘*No, no,” he answered, hurriedly, 
don’t suppose you did. That was just 
And then you seemed so willing to 
rid of me. I just let them all settle 
as they pleased.” 

‘* You certainly did not make any o} 
jections.” 

‘I didn't want to go. I don’t want 
go now,—and [’ll tell you what I'l] do 
you'll all agree to keep me here. Whi 
they send over for me I'll send back 
note that I can’t stand the ride, and won't 
come.”’ 

** Really?” 
brightened. 

‘* Really,” answered Treloar. ‘‘ Yo 
can't suppose that I let them go on f 
any reason in the world except the reas: 

I have told you.” 

‘*And you would rather stay here?” 

‘* Much rather,” he answered, with un 
mistakable sincerity, ‘‘ with all the ‘ rath- 
er’ there is in the world.” 

Cicely was silent for a moment, and 
as he watched her face he saw that her 
mood was changing. 

‘*No,” she said at length, ‘‘ you must 
go, after all. I was very silly. I was 
jealous,—and I insist that you shall go. 
She held’ out her hand for him to take 
‘As if they could make any differenc: 
now. I want you to go. I want to fee! 
that there, in the kind of life you have 
always lived and with the people you 
have always known, you are thinking 
of me. I want to feel that although 


said the girl, and her fac: 











Pauline Musgrave imagines she has you 
e, I really have got you here. 


rreloar ‘‘ drove over’ on the next day 
i the next, but on the third day he did 
come. On the fourth, when he ar- 
ed at a little before noon—his habit 
been to start from the Musgraves’ 
‘tly after luncheon and make the 
miles that separated him from Wa- 
>in a good twenty minutes—Cicely 
d to receive him as if nothing had 
pened, but in spite of her heroic en- 
vors her eyes looked a question her 
ie would not utter. 
‘A lot of the people were there, and 
ildn’t get away,” he explained. 
Yes,” she answered, striving not to 
wv reproachful. 
They've begun to get ready for the 
ce, and really they’re doing it very 
The grounds illuminated and the 
ise decorated, and the hotel in the vil- 
taken bodily and fixed up for the 
d that are coming from away.” 
‘Il won’t go!” exclaimed Cicely. ‘‘I’ve 
ever been at a ball in my life, and I 
ouldn’t know what to say or how to 


‘You won't go!” commented Treloar, 

1 amazement. 

‘Certainly not,” she answered, very 
positively. ‘T should be frightened half 
to death, and would be so stupid and 
awkward that you would be ashamed of 

I never could bear it.” 

The prospects of the ball had filled 
Cicely with dismay. She longed to go to 
tas eagerly and yet as timorously as any 
voung girl longs for her first bali—that 
ever-wonderful ‘* first ball,” where at last 
she is to realize the treasured fancies of 
ears, Where she feels there await advent- 
wes ineonceivable, pleasures illimitable, 

nsations unrealizable; that ‘‘ first ball,” 
vhere will be music such as was never 
ieard, flowers such as were never seen, 
ind perhaps a lover cr two such as no 

ne ever had. Cicely had lain -awake 
nany an hour trying to fancy what it 
ould be like, and had tearfully made 

» her mind a hundred times that she 

ould not appear at it. That she had 

unmade” her mind as many times 
more did not matter, or seem to make 

er decisions any the less real. What 
was she to wear? That was the question 
that had presented itself with all its aw- 
ful insistence. 
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But you will—you must,” cried Tre- 
loar, earnestly. 
** No,” she replied. 
‘*Say yes—you must say yes,” he urged. 
‘** Perhaps,” she answered. 


For the next three days, and during 
those hours when Treloar was not at the 
house, Cicely strayed listlessly from place 
to place, usually, however, concluding her 
aimless wanderings by a visit to the sta- 
bles, where she spent much time in con- 
versation with Johnstone, who had cheer- 
fully confessed himself mistaken, and 
whom she had forgiven for his suspicions 
and remonstrances. 

“Oh,” she said, wearily, one morning 
as she stood watching that invaluable 
functionary as he prepared an undoubt- 
edly salutary, but certainly not fragrant, 
mixture for an ailing horse, ‘‘ it’s awful 
to be poor !” 

‘**There’s worse things, and there’s bet 
ter things, Miss Cicely,” 
‘*But ain’t you placed beyond such con 
sideration for good and all? Aren’t you 
going to marry a millionaire; an’ aren't 
you going to hold your head up with any 
of them?” 

“Why,” eried Cicely, as if the thought 
had just occurred to her,‘* do you suppose 
he is rich?” 

‘* Well,” chuckled Johnstone, ‘‘ there 
isn’t much saying what's rich nowadays, 
when steam-yachts is more plenty than 
carriages was once, but I think he’ll do 
very well. I’ve been making inquiries 
of some of the Musgraves’ men, and they 
tell me he’s just about the best that there 
is goin’.” 

“Oh,” cried Cicely, breathlessly, 

‘what shall Ido? I never thought about 
that at all, and I’m such a pauper!” 

‘‘T don’t see what's the difference,” said 
Johnstone, philosophically, ‘‘so long as 
he’s got enough for two.” 

‘But—but—” began Cicely. 

‘Tf things had gone the way that they 
ought to have,” grumbled Johnstone, 
‘*vou'd have had all that any one would 
need. But one thing’s followed another, 
and I don't see what's to be the end of it.” 

‘‘Ts there anything new?” asked Cice- 
ly, anxiously. 

‘‘It’s old and it’s new,” continued John- 
stone. ‘‘There’s Milnes Avinger—” 

‘*Milnes Avinger?” said Cicely, quickly. 
“Can he do anything?” 

‘‘Not now; but the time might be when 


said Johnstone. 
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he could. 


gage 1S{ 


Do you know what a mort- 


‘Yes,’ she said; ‘‘something you prom- 
ise about something you’ve got so that 
some one else will give you money.” 

** Well, that’s not it exactly, but you've 


got the idea,” said Johnstone, with delib- 
eration, and carefully pouring a few drops 
from a small bottle into the preparation 
in the dish before him. ‘‘But a mort- 
gage on the place was the only thing after 
Tharp failed—after getting your papa to 
go on his note with all his lying prom- 
ises about the money 
make for him.” 

** That 
Cicely. 

**It was,” responded Johnstone, ‘‘ and 
Tharp’s come to what he deserved.” 

‘*T saw him creeping through the vil- 
lage a few days ago,” said Cicely. ‘‘ His 
shoes would hardly hold together, and 
his clothes were all torn. 
for him.” 

“Sorry for him!” 
stone, contemptuously. ‘‘It’s sorry for 
yourself you should be. If it wasn’t for 
that thief—that man like a low tramp— 
things would be comfortable enough here. 
We'd have the place free, anyway, and 
with that we could pull through. With 
the twenty-two thousand dollars he stole 
from us your papa might feel sure of the 
roof over his head; but now,” Jolinstone 
continued, with rising anger, ‘‘every time 
that I pass that pen where he lives over 
there by the river,in which I wouldn't put 
a mule, much less a horse, the sight of it 
does my eyes good.” 

‘*Poor man! he must suffer fearfully 
she said. ‘But 
why couldn't papa get the money?” 

‘“No one ever questioned the claim, 
but what was the use of going to law 
with a man that hadn't a penny?” 

‘‘And he owes papa twenty-two thou- 
sand dollars ?” 

‘*An’s likely to owe them, for what 
could that water-rat, living in a shanty 
that some squatter put up on land that 
wasn't worth claiming, do with a sum 
like that? An’ to think he was once a 
man that kept his horses and had a bit 
of money of his own!” 

‘** How did he lose it?” 

‘*That’s what nobody couldemake out; 
but he was just one of those shiftless beg- 
gars that never could do anything, and 
money just slipped through his fingers.” 


he was going to 


was a long time ago,” said 


[ was so sorry 


exclaimed John- 


in that miserable hovel,” 
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‘But if he couldn’t pay?” timid], 
gested Cicely. 

‘**T tell you,” interrupted Johnston; 
cidedly, ‘‘ such men ought to be shut 
the way they tell me they once 
There’s no sense nor justice in it, 
if this mortgage should be foreclose: 

‘* What's that?” asked Cicely. 

‘** Well, it amounts to having the 
sold.” 

‘* Sold!” she exclaimed. 

‘Yes, sold,” he answered, ‘“ wit 
our having anything to say abou 
And there would be Avinger’s chance 
‘** He would buy it up?” 

‘*He’s wanted it for years, 

ealls a sanitarium, and with 
grudge he owes your father, he’d sna 
up and turn it into a hotel, and we n 
could get it back, or it wouldn't be 
same to get back if we could.” 

‘‘ He would destroy Waverley?” c 
Cicely. ‘‘I could not bear that, an 
can't be possible.” 

Johnstone shook his head ominous 


for 
he 


When Treloar arrived he saw tl] 
Cicely had something on her mind, H 
joy at his appearance seemed tem): 
with a certain unaccustomed seriousn: 
and he felt instinctively that there 
some matter of importance about w! 
she wished to speak to him. 

‘* What is it?” he said, when they w 
alone in Paysant’s “‘ office,” the walls of 
which were decorated with the prints « 
great racers of the past twenty-five years 
prominent among these, of course, b« 
the pictures of ‘‘ Roan Barbary, the pro 
erty of Geoffrey Paysant, Esqre.” 

‘You never told me that you w 
rich,” cried Cicely, reproachfully, 
sitting down on a small bale of pam- 
phlets in which were described the horses 
to be found upon the Waverley Sto 
Farm. 

‘*How extremely thoughtless!” he a 
swered. ‘‘ But then, you know, I’m no 

‘* Are you telling the truth?” she*aske: 
looking at him doubtfully. 

‘Tt all depends on what you call ric! 
he replied, placing himself on the “* offic 
table, and pushing the papers that cove 
ed it into a worse confusion. 

* That’s what Johnstone said.” 

‘* As a guide, philosopher, and friend, 
commented Treloar, ‘‘ Johnstone seems 
a great success. I suppose it was he who 
told you that I was rich?” 










































‘‘- Yes,” she answered. 
May Johnstone—mind his own busi- 
‘Do you care about my talking to 
1? I won't. But he’s the only per- 
I've got that I can speak to about 
_and if I didn’t have him I'd just have 
think and think.” 
‘And do you think of me?” he asked, 
eagerly. , 
Of course I do,” she answered. ‘I 
vent got anything else to do.” 
‘But you would, anyway ?” he insist- 


om 


‘T don’t know,” she began, then see- 
the look of disappointment on his 
she hurried on: ‘* Yes, yes; you 

iow I would, always and everywhere. 
low do you manage to make me say 
such things? I don’t want todo it. I 

int to be arch and indifferent; but I 

in’t. I only wish I could. Vm sure 

yu'd like me ever so much better—if— 
if you hadn't been so sure from the first.” 
said Treloar, critically, 
hat there is a popular delusion to the 
effect that a man really cares for the wo- 
man who treats him in a fashion in which 
she would not feel justified in treating an 
itrusive ‘bill-collector.’ It’s a theory 
that’s been floating about for a long 
time, but I faney that, like a good many 
other ideas that have come from the good 
old days, it doesn’t hold now.” 

‘* Doesn't it ?” 

“T should think not. If the women 
of to-day tried any of the ingratiating 
little ways of the heroines of the past, 
you'd just see us get up and depart with 
all the haste that politeness would al- 
low.” 

‘*But,” said Cicely, feeling that the 
conversation was becoming too abstract, 
not to say impersonal, to be interesting, 
and bringing him back with her usual 
promptness to the matter in hand, ‘‘ you 
should have told me.” 

‘*Oh, about my being rich? You see, 
I'm so very little rich that I might easily 
forget to mention it.” 

“Tm awfully—fearfully poor,” she 
said. ‘*Did you know it? Do you care?” 

“Terribly,” he answered, laughing. 
“Tm only marrying you for your mon- 
ey, and of course, now that I know the 
truth, ‘all must be at an end between us’ 

I believe that’s what they always say.” 
‘* But truly.” 

‘*But truly,” he said, ‘‘I’'m not rich 


‘I believe,” 
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now; but then I may be some day—that 
is, if you'll make love to Uncle Jim and 
win his old-gentlemanly heart.” 

‘Very rich?” she asked. 

‘* Yes, very rich,” he answered, doubt- 
fully. 

‘*T never thought about it at all,” she 
said; ‘‘ and then to find you a millionaire! 
I feel as if I were getting you under false 
pretences. Yes, really. I'd rather you 
had been poor, and had to work, and all 
that.” 

‘*T wouldn't,” answered Treloar, decid 
edly, ‘if it’s all the same to you. I'd much 
rather have it as itis. Still, if you think 
that my prosperity in any way detracts 
from any romantic charm I might other- 
wise have, I'll see what I can do about it. 
I might take to speculating, you know; 
in fact, there are a dozen ways in which 
I might become an interesting pauper.” 

‘* You know what I mean,” she exclaim- 


ed,impulsively. ‘‘I hate it that I'm poor. 
I want to have everything to give you. I 


believe you think I’m pretty, and I seem 
to amuse you—why, I don’t understand 
but I want to have everything, so that you 
will be satisfied always.” 


On the day on which the ball was to 
take place it was arranged that Treloar 
was not to drive over, but that they were 
first to see each other at the Musgraves’. 
He had promised to watch for her en- 
trance, which he had described as trium- 
phant, and she had done her best to stop 
him in his highly exaggerated account of 
the effect she was sure to produce, al- 
though she desired with a foolish longing 
to listen to his words, extravagant as they 
were. 

‘You'll have to take the old grays, 
miss,’ Morris said, as she ordered ‘‘ the 
carriage” for ten o'clock. ‘‘ There’s no- 
thing else, as you know, left in the sta- 
bles.” 

‘*T know,” she replied. 

‘‘The prices some of them horses has 
gone for is a shame,” growled Morris. 

‘* Yes,” said Cicely; ‘* but they had to 
be sold.” 

‘* More’s the pity;” then he continued, 
more cheerfully, ‘‘ There'll be great goings 
on to-night, miss.” 

‘*T suppose it will be very fine,” sighed 
Cicely. : 

‘*T think I could find out the belle of 
the ball,” Morris went on. 

‘* What do you mean?” 
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‘‘T mean yourself,” he answered, un- 
abashed. ‘‘ An’ I think Mr. Treloar ‘Il 
be thinking so too.” 

‘** Morris,” said Cicely, severely, while 
she blushed slightly, ‘‘ you must not say 
such things. It is not becoming.” 

3eg your pardon, miss; I didn’t mean 
nothing, an’ it just slipped out.” 

‘*‘ Now remember,” said Cicely. 

“The grays in the carriage at ten, 
an’ it’s lucky we’ve got even them; the 
stables never were so empty since I’ve 
been on the place ;” he paused, and quick- 
ly went on, ‘‘ They’re sayin’ that Michael 
Tharp is very low.” Morris was always, 
in some mysterious way, more than well 
informed as to any news that there might 
be, and many a long gossip, unresented 
by Cicely in her loneliness, had put him 
quite at his ease. ‘* They say it’s a ques- 
tion if he can live for another twenty-four 
hours,” Morris continued. ‘* The doctor 
was down to see him, an’ left an old wo- 
man he got from the poorhouse to take 
care of him; but there’s little hope.” 

‘Poor creature!” murmured Cicely. 
‘*T wonder if I could do anything?” 

She had often been called to help the 
sick by the neighboring farmers, who had 
not forgotten the time when the Paysants 
were all-powerful, and who, in a tradition- 
al sort of way, still looked to the family 
for assistance. Therefore the idea of per- 
sonally giving aid to the dying man came 
easily and naturally. 

‘*For him that robbed your own fa- 
ther, Miss Cicely?” remonstrated Morris. 

‘That should make no difference, or 
rather, it shall make no difference,” she 
said,impulsively. ‘‘lam going at once; 
you must come with me. The worst crea- 
ture that ever lived should not be left to 
die in that awful hole.” 


It certainly was a miserable place, and 
as Cicely, followed by Morris, descended 
the rough pathway, it seemed to her the 
more awful from her knowledge of what 
it contained. Making her way across the 
untidy open space before the house, she 
stood irresolutely gazing at the small 
cracked door. 

‘*T told you not to come, Miss Cicely,” 
whispered Morris. 

‘* But, now that I have come, I’m not 
going back,” she answered, and knocked 
on the rough boards a little hesitatingly. 

An old woman opened the door, and 
stared inquiringly at her. 


‘I heard,” murmured Cicely, 
there was some one ill, and I came t 
if I could offer anything—do anything 


‘**T guess,” answered the woman, hoa 
ly, ‘that he’s past doin’ for. All t) 
left for him ’s an easy death, an’ he se 
going off peaceable enough. But you 
see, if you like.” 

She threw open the door.  Cicel 
seen too much of sickness in too ma 
uninviting places to be easily daunt 
and immediately stepped boldly in, w 
Morris lingered at the threshold. © 
low bed, covered with a huddle of rag 
clothes, lay a man evidently very we 
but still perfectly conscious, for as Cic: 
entered he slowly opened his eyes a 
half turned his head. 

‘*T hope,” said Cicely, *‘ there is son 
thing that I can do for you. I heard t 
you were not well—” 

‘* Who are you?” asked the dying ma 
feebly. 

She hesitated a moment, and then 
swered him. ‘‘I am Cicely Paysant,”’ s 
said, simply. 

** Paysant!” he exclaimed, raising h 
self on his elbow and looking at 
sharply with his unnaturally brillia 
eyes. ‘There is only one Paysant li 
—Geolfrey Paysant.”’ 

‘I am his daughter,” said Cicely. 
‘‘Geoffrey Paysant’s daughter? <A 
you come here?” said Tharp, speakin; 
with an inflection that in the tones . 
such a human wreck was pitiable, telli 
as it did of better things—for a man’s a: 
cent survives much, and is what he loses 
last in his downward course, if he eve: 

quite loses it at all. 

‘“T heard that you were alone,” she co. 
tinued. ‘‘I thought that you might need 
aid.” 

‘*But don’t you know,” eried Tharp 
‘that your father and I are enemies—th: 
for years there has been nothing betwee 
us but hatred, that I injured him, and 

‘*Do not think of. that now,” said Cic: 
ly; ‘‘ you are not strong. The excitement 
cannot be good for you.” 

‘* What is good for me or bad can mat 
ter but liitle now. I cannot live—I knov 
it, I feel it. This is the end—a different 
end, perhaps, from what I expected in tli 
beginning, but it’s the end. I shall di 
soon—die here like a rat in a hole, witli 
out a thought from any one. But what 
is that to me? I've lived without them; | 
can die without them. I won’t have them 
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ind me now. Not but that I could— 
but that I could—”’ 
it seemed as if fora moment he had for- 
cotten her and was talking to himself. 
But can nothing be done?” asked Ci- 
‘Can the doctor do nothing—” 
Doctor!” exclaimed Tharp. ‘1 don't 
nt one. I sent away the one who 
ne. He couldn’t help me, and it would 
in money—money—”’ 
grumbled the old 
woman, who had remained in the room. 
He seems to think he’s gotit. An’ I'd 
like to know where my pay’s to come 


Money, money,” 


om. 

Do what you can,” whispered Cicely, 
‘and I'll see that it is all right.” 

‘*[’m sure, miss, you're very kind,” said 
the old woman, brightening visibly. 

‘‘ What are you saying there?” demand- 
ed Tharp, suspiciously. 

“Tt ’ou’d "most seem he thought we'd 
come to rob him,” sneered the old woman, 
contemptuously, turning away. 

‘ft remember now,” he went on, pass- 
ing his hand across his forehead. ‘‘ You 
said that you were Geoffrey Paysant’s 
daughter, and that you had come because 
you heard—” 

‘Because I heard that you were not 
well, and all alone,” said Cicely, as he 
paused. 

‘It’s very strange,” he said, ‘‘ very 
strange that it should be you. Do you 
know,” he eried, with sudden fierceness, 
‘what happened in the past? Do you 
know that they say that I robbed your 
father?” 

‘I know,” answered Cicely, ‘that 
when you were in difficulties papa lent you 
money, and that you never paid him.” 

‘*And still you come here!” he said, 
curiously. 

‘* T suppose that you couldn't pay it, or 
you would. Certainly if you had been 
able you would have given what you 
owed to the man who did what he could 
to help you, when you knew that he 
needed the money.” 

‘‘He needed the money?” 
Tharp, dully. 

‘“We have always needed it,” con- 
tinued Cicely, cheerfully. ‘‘ We need it 
now more than ever; but that is no reason 
why I shouldn’t come and try to be of 
some use at such a time as this.” 

‘* When I am dying,” he said, faintly, 
and evidently exhausted by the unusual 
exertion of the past moments. ‘‘ And 


repeated 


you're the only one of all of them to 
think of me. It wasn’t always like this. 
I had friends once, and was respected, 
but they’ve all forgotten that time. What 
use could they have for a beggar like me? 
What could they expect to make out of 
such a ra What had I to 
give them?” He raised his voice in his ex 
citement, and his strength for a moment 
again returned to him. ‘** Nothing — 
nothing—as they thought; and so each of 
them stays away, leaving me to die alone. 
But you come, where there could be no- 
thing to get— you, Geoffrey Paysant’s 
daughter—the man I—” 

He tried painfully to continue, but: his 
voice died away, and he sank back upon 
the squalid couch, gasping and powerless. 

‘**Is—is he dying?” whispered Cicely, 
as the old woman, advancing, bent over 
him. 

‘* Not now, miss,” she said, unconcern- 
edly. ‘His time isn’t up yet; but he 
san’t last long. He’s been taken like that 
several times before.” 

‘*T shall send Doctor Trondale here,” 
cried Cicely, ‘‘at once.” She turned to 
go. ‘** Morris,” she said, ‘“‘stay here and 
do what you can. I will go for the doc- 
tor myself, and when he comes, tell him 
that I say you are to remain here as long 
as you can be of any use.” 

‘**Tt’s only an angel like yourself, Miss 
Cicely,” said Morris, ‘‘ that ‘d reconcile 
me to the job © looking after that old 
devil that stole what was yourn.” 

‘‘Hush, Morris!” she said. ‘‘ You 
shouldn't say such things of one who is 
in such distress.” 

‘*He isn’t the only one that’s in dis- 
tress, neither,” grumbled Morris. ‘‘ But 
I'll do what you say, Miss Cicely, and now 
do you run and fetch the doctor.” 


rored pauper?’ 


oO 
9 


It was late when the Paysant carriage, 
driven by one of the stable ‘* boys,” en- 
tered the Musgrave gates. There were 
many reasons for this. In the first place 
Cicely had experienced several panics 
and undergone numerous changes of 
mind. She had begun her preparation 
for the ball with some sense of pleasure 
and exhilaration, but as she had advanced 
she had become depressed, and at last 
fallen into deep despair. She would look 
like a fright—she-was sure she should; 
no one would dance with her—she was 
convinced they wouldn’t. At last she 
was ready, or, she assured herself, as ready 
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as she ever could hope to be, and she 
stepped before the small mirror to view 
the final result of all her endeavors. She 
was obliged to confess to herself that the 
effect seemed to be quite splendid, and it 
was with a real pride that, standing on 
tiptoe, she gazed at her reflection. She 


certainly had never looked better, and the 
consciousness of her unquestionable pret- 


tiness gave her new heart. She would 
“do” very well, she thought, and with a 
little heightening of color and a short in- 
drawing of the breath, a delicious, mad 
dening thought for an instant forced it- 
self into her mind. Perhaps she real- 
ly did look well; perhaps others would 
think so too; perhaps she would be a 
**suecess”’; perhaps *‘ he” would see her 
the centre of an admiring throng; per 
haps—perhaps—in short, as Cicely stood 
before the glass she thought of all the 
bewildering, bewitching ** perhapses” that 
have filled the and dazzled the 
eyes of so many maidens as they have 
stood taking one more glance before they 
fluttered off to the first experience of the 
great world. Cicely smiled for an in- 
stant with irrepressible pleasure, and 
then the fear that had been with her for 
days and nights returned, and she was 
miserable. She might be absolutely, 
radiantly beautiful, but was she ‘‘all 
right’; was her dress as it should be; 
was all else as it ought to be? ‘* He” 
knew so well, she reflected, and she was 
seized with sudden tremor. Pauline 
Musgrave, she realized, would be so dis- 
tinctly all that was fitting, and she was 
filled with dismay. She even cried a little 
—a few furtive tears that she *‘dabbed ” 
away carefully. At length she slipped 
from the room and hastily descended the 
stairs, intending to join Paysant in the 
‘* office”; but as she reached the last step 
she saw Johnstone in the hall. 

‘* Johnstone! Johnstone!” 
‘* Tm all ready for the ball. 
think I look?” 

Johnstone’s hand was on the knob of 
the door, but he turned immediately, 
and Cicely laughed outright as she saw 
the effect of her appearance upon him. 

‘* Miss Cicely,” he said, in an awed 
whisper, ‘‘I never would have known 
you.” 

‘**Do you think I am nice?” she asked, 
delightedly. 

‘*Miss Cicely,” he said, turning and 
walking slowly around her, “ you're 


brains 


she cried, 
How do you 
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looking beautiful— be-yutiful!” 1) 
with irresistible enthusiasm, he added 
‘** You'll make all the rest of them so; 
that they came.” 

‘Johnstone,’ exclaimed Cicely, ‘‘you 
an angel. But where is papa?” 

** He isn’t going,” said Johnstone. 

‘*Not going?” cried Cicely. 

‘*No,” and Johnstone drew near 
‘and I wouldn’t insist upon his goin 

was you. 

‘*Oh, Johnstone!” she exclaimed. 

No,” he continued, slowly; ‘ he is 
feeling well, and he’s bothered about b 
ness.” 

‘*Then I won't go myself.” 

‘‘ Now, Miss Cicely, don’t do that. 
would fret him thinking you were los 
the pleasure, and only make trouble 
him. Promise me you'll 
best for him.” 

‘Tl see,” she said. 

Before Johnstone could speak, Cic: 
had fled, and was standing before P 
sant where he sat bending over a desk 

‘** Are you coming ?” she said. 

‘*No—no,” he answered, slowly a 
wearily. ‘‘ You must go alone. It may 
not be quite regular. I should,of cours 
be with you,—but in the country,—a 
then Treloar will be there.” Cic 
stood for a moment in doubt. ‘‘T shou 
feel,” he went on, ‘‘ that, if you do 1 
go, I was depriving you of the pleasur 

‘Tl go,” interrupted Cicely, despe: 
ately. 

‘That's right,” he said, encouraging 
ly. ‘‘Go and enjoy yourself; and,” |i 
continued, glancing at her, ‘‘ there isn't 
any one that has a better right.”’ 

‘Do you believe that any one wil! 
look at me?” she asked. 

‘** Every one,” he said, hopefully. ‘‘If 
I can remember anything about a bal! 
room, I should say they wouldn't look at 
any one else!” 

‘* But,” she objected, ‘‘ you haven't 
been anywhere for so—so long, and there 
is no one to tell me if Iam right. Oh, | 
wish it were all over! If the carriage 
would only come.” 

‘There it is now,” said Paysant. 
for you are late.” 

‘*Tf you were only coming!’ moaned 
Cicely, tearfully, as she bent over to kiss 
him. 

Therefore it was late when Cicely, as 
sisted by Johnstone, alighted at the Mus 
grave door. 


go, since 


** Go, 
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‘‘T’]l wait in the carriage at the stable,” 
whispered to her. 
But she did not heed him. In her ex- 
ment she was quite unconscious of his 
xistenee, or of the existence of the car- 
ice from which she had just descended. 
saw the rows of lighted windows, 
suddenly caught the quick burst of 
gay dance music, and her breath came 
short tremulous gasps, while she slight- 
shivered. 
\t the head of the little side stairway 
vhich the guests were expected to as- 
cend she was met bya maid, who directed 
‘to a room in which she was received 
another, who took her wraps, and in 
impersonal and even forbidding man- 
‘assisted her in the final adjustment of 
er gown and hair. 
“The first stair to the right,” the wo- 
man said, as Cicely stood prepared at 


She had half-unconsciously expected to 
meet Treloar at the very first moment of 
her arrival,and his non-appearance vexed 
und disconcerted her. 

‘* Ves,” she answered, meekly, and she 
left the room in what she felt was a sad- 
ly demoralized condition. 

At tbe top landing of the stairs ‘‘ on 
the right” she paused and glanced over 
the balustrade. The hall, as in so many 
of the newer country houses, was the 
largest room in the house, and it was 
there that the dancing was chiefly going 
on. As she looked timidly down she saw 
the tops of the dancers’ heads as they 
whirled beneath her, but while she con- 
tinued her inspection the waltz music 
died away and the turning couples came 
to a standstill. Her heart beat so vio- 
lently that involuntarily she put up her 
hand. It had been bad enough bejore, 
but to descend the main stairway alone 
and before all the staring occupants of the 
ball-room! Cicely’s first appearance “in 
society ” was more difficult than she had 
imagined that it could be. 

How she ever did it she never quite 
knew. All that she remembered was a 
blur of lights, the insistence of assailing 
voices, the hard steps that were so pol- 
ished and unyielding, and then she found 
herself on the ball-room floor with Pau- 
line Musgrave holding her hand. 

‘You are so late,’ Miss Musgrave was 
saying to her, solicitously. ‘‘ I hope no- 
thing happened—no accident?” 

Cicely assured her, diffidently, that her 


‘ 


drive from Waverley had been wholly 
uneventful. 

‘*And your dear father,” asked Mrs. 
Musgrave, bustling up, ‘* where is he?” 

‘He wasn’t well,” answered Cicely, 
“‘and he was obliged to stay at home; 
and he regretted very much—” 

‘We should have felt very indignant 
and very much hurt if no one had come,” 
said Pauline, ‘‘and it was kind of you.” 

Cicely was trying to find a way of say- 
ing something when she was startled by 
Treloar’s voice, and turning, found him 
standing close beside her. 

‘** Miss Paysant,” he said, ‘‘may I have 
the next dance?” 

Instantly forgetting Pauline Musgrave, 
she gasped her acceptance as she slid her 
hand into his arm. 

‘*Oh,” she sighed, before they had taken 
a step, ‘‘ I had no idea that society was so 
awful! I hope that you won't mind act- 
ing the part of a straw, but I feel that I 
am just clinging to you.” 

** Nonsense!” said Treloar. ‘* But why 
didn’t you come sooner?” 

‘Everything went wrong,” she an- 
swered. ‘“‘I knew it would. And I ought 
not to have come at all; but I wanted— 
wanted to see you; and now that I am 
here, you are sure you're glad that I came, 
and that you aren’t ashamed of me?” 

‘*T’ve been standing guard at the foot 
of the stairs for nearly an hour waiting 
for you to appear,” he replied. ‘‘I was 
awfully disappointed, and then I was fu- 
rious, and then I was getting disappoint- 
ed again, when you came floating down 
so serenely.” 

*Oh!” she eried, delightedly, ‘‘ did it 
look like that? If you only knew! I 
was a perfect quake of fright, and I just 
floundered down. But you haven't an- 
swered my question. Are you satisfied?” 

‘* Satisfied?” he asked, in a mystified 
manner. 

‘*Do I look as I should?” she de 
manded. 

‘You look awfully well,” he an 
swered, carelessly. ‘‘ But why shouldn't 
you?” 

She did not realize that all her doubts 
and fears had not been known to him, 
and his rather mild praise was a disap 
pointment to her. She could not under- 
stand that what had been such a great 
event for her was very much a matter of 
course with him, and the fact that she 
would look well something so thoroughly 
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to be expected that it did not require par- 
ticular comment. 

‘*How well you 
they paused. 

‘Do you think so? Iam so glad. I 
never knew much about it, only it seemed 
born in me.” A little confidence had re- 
turned, and she looked up at him, laugh- 
ing. ‘‘It’s the first time that we have 
danced together, and it’s an event—an 
era.” 

‘*T wish I could do better at it,” he said, 
humbly. ‘I’m afraid I'm awfully bad.” 

‘*T don’t think,” said Cicely, critically, 
‘that it was born in you.” 

‘* And education hasn’t done much for 
me. I know I’m a miserable failure.” 

‘**T expected it,” she said, calmly. 

“Why?” he asked. 

‘* Because,” she replied, ‘‘ the only girl 
I ever knew who had very much 
told me that the man one really loved 
rarely danced divinely well—that he was 
generally old and important for 
that.” 

‘‘Thank you,” he said. ‘But I want 
to present some of those true ‘ dancing- 
men’ to you.” 

‘*Must you?” she said, doubtfully. ‘I 
don’t know how I shall manage. It’s a 
species to which I'm not accustomed, 
and I'm afraid I should not understand 
it, or it me.” 

Pauline Musgrave stood before 
with a young man a few paces away. 

‘*Miss Paysant,” she said, ‘‘ Mr. Hene- 
age Hicks wishes very much to know 
you.” 

The young man bowed stiffly. 

‘*Thank you very much,” said Treloar, 
and, taking his place at Pauline’s side, 
‘*T may have another turn later?” 

‘*Oh yes,” Cicely replied, quickly and 
largely. 

It was all wrong, she knew, but she 
could not help feeling hurt by what 
seemed Treloar’s extreme readiness to get 
away. As she well understood, there 
was nothing else for him to do—Pauline 
Musgrave could not be left alone; but she 
felt that he should have given some sign 
that might indicate his reluctance to leave 
her. She was disappointed, and the en- 
joyment that had begun for her in the 
music and dancing was changed to a vague 
feeling of disquietude. 

Mr. Hicks, at her elbow, coughed ner- 
vously. He was a trim,correct youth,and 
his puzzled expression clearly showed 


dance!” he said, as 


seen 


too 


her, 
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that he was painfully struggling to 
something to say. 

‘‘How awfully long a ball is!” 
Cicely. 

‘‘I—I beg your pardon,” stamm, 
Hicks, ‘* but you have just come.” 

‘*T know,” she said, ‘‘ but it seen 
me as if I had been here ages, and I d. 
suppose it will be over for ever so m 
time.” 

“These country affairs are apt to 
late,” he answered. 
near here?” 

‘* Yes,” she answered, briefly. 

‘Delightful country,” he went « 
‘“One might be tempted to put off c 
ing back to town until the last possible 
moment.” 

‘We certainly put it off a good wh 
said Cicely. ‘* We don’t go at all.” 

‘You stop here,” he gasped, ‘all t 
winter?” 

‘* All the winter,” she replied, ‘‘and 
the summer, and all the time.” 

‘** But,” he demanded, amazedly, “ y 
do you do?” 

‘*Do?” repeated Cicely—‘‘a 
things. 


‘You have a p 


thous: 
In the first place, I ride.” 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, visibly relieved 
finally coming upon something that v 
comprehensible, and falling with ent! 
siasm upon the welcome topic. ‘* Y: 
ride?” 

‘“T’ve been brought up with horses 
answered Cicely. ‘* They have been m\ 
life, more or less.” 

‘*Em-—-yes,” he murmured. ‘‘ Always 
have ridden myself. Ever hunted an) 
I've got a bay mare that I bought the 
other day—” 

And here Cicely’s evening really began 
Hicks was soon pouring out all his inno 
cent soul, completely fascinated by the 
guileless attention with which she lis 
tened to his narration of exploits of whic! 
society had long before grown 
tired. 

‘*Do you know,” he confided at last 
‘‘the minute I saw you come down tl 
stairs I wanted to know you. I said- 
Well, never mind what I said—you mig): 
not like it.” 

‘I am sure that I should,” replied 
Cicely, sweetly. 

‘I said, if that’s a girl that’s coming 
out this year, I want to be presented a! 
once, and get in before the rush. So | 
went out and got Miss Musgrave to trot 
meup atonce. There are lots of the oth 
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ers who want to know you, and—here 
eome some of them now.” 

Glancing up, Cicely saw that Pauline 

isgrave Was approaching with several 
fthe men who had hitherto been loun- 

¢ about the doorway. 

‘* What shall Ido with such an army?” 

, said to Hicks. : 

“Oh, you'll know how to manage 

em,” he answered, admiringly. 

How long she danced or how late it 
vas Cicely did not know. She had danced 

id danced with one after another until 

had quite lost sense of minutes and 
hours, and even those with whom she 
talked or waltzed or ‘‘ sat out” were pro- 
miscuously vague and puzzlingly inter- 
iangeable. It was a dream, a delirium, 
ut, as often in such a state, there is a 
sense of haunting care. She felt rather 
in reflected that Treloar had almost 
avoided her, and when at last he did 
speak to her his voice sounded strange, 
and he himself seemed shadowy and dis- 
tant 

‘I am glad you are having such a 
good time,” he said, a little coldly. 

‘Why haven’t you spoken to me?” she 
said, with passionate lowness. 

‘When has there been a chance?” he 
asked. ‘* You have been surrounded— 
hemmed in.” 

‘That is what men always say,” she 
retorted. 

‘Do you think I didn’t want to dance 
with you?’ he demanded. ‘‘ Do you 
think I like it? But let me take you in 
to supper.” 

‘T can’t,” she replied; ‘‘I’m going in 
with Mr. Hicks.” 

‘* Hicks?” he said, laughing easily. ‘‘ I 
think I shall have to begin to look out 
for Hicks. It’s all Hicks this evening. 
I don’t seem to come in anywhere.” 

‘*How can you,” she demanded, reck- 
lessly, ‘‘ when you are all the time with 
Pauline Musgrave. You have been with 
her all the evening. I have seen it, and 
—and I’m sorry that I ever came.” 

‘* What nonsense!” he replied. 

‘“‘T won't,” she went on, ‘* be spoken to 
in that exasperatingly consoling manner. 
No, ’m not sorry that I came; I am 
glad. I understand now—” 

‘What do you understand ?” 

‘Why you went away and came here.” 

“You are unjust. I have kept away 
from you to-night because I wanted you 
to have a good time, because I saw that 
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you were a howling belle, and I wanted 
you to enjoy it.” 

‘** Really?” she said, glancing at him 
appealingly. 

‘* Really,” he answered, gayly. 

‘*And it isn’t because you wanted to 
keep Pauline Musgrave from suspecting 
anything ?” 

‘Look here,” he asked; ‘‘ do you think 
this is fair?” 

‘I don’t know—I don’t know,” she 
hurried on. ‘‘I am jealous of everybody 
and of everything—of everybody with 
whom you are, and of everything that 
keeps you away from me.” 

Tears had almost come into her eyes, 
and she turned quickly upon Hicks, who 
had just come up. 

‘* Yes, Mr. Hicks,” she said, ‘‘ you are 
to take me to supper; and, Mr. Treloar,” 
she added, laughing back at the latter 
with a poorly assumed formality, ‘if 
you really want a dance later, I think I 
can give you one.” 

It was well on towards the end of the 
ball, when the music was or seemed fast- 
er, when the air was hot and heavy, 
when the decorations were beginning to 
fade and droop, and the floor was cover- 
ed with shreds and tatters from the torn 
dresses of the dancers, that Cicely, tired, 
with throbbing heart and dazzled eyes, 
leaving the ball-room for a moment, en- 
tered the dim conservatory with the de- 
voted Hicks. 

In one corner, intimately contiguous 
and confidentially oblivious, sat Treloar 
and Pauline Musgrave. Cicely hesitated, 
then went boldly on, but neither of the 
others looked up. Hicks, when Cicely 
and he had passed, laughed significantly. 

‘*There can’t be much doubt about 
that,” he said. 

‘* What?” Cicely asked, with as great 
an air of unconsciousness as she could 
command, while her heart beat with sick- 
ening heaviness. 

‘Why, Treloar and the daughter of 
the house!” Hicks answered. ‘‘ It’s pret- 
ty clear how it is coming out.” 

‘**You think,” she asked, hating her- 
self for doing so, ‘‘ that there is—some- 
thing?” 

‘*Sure of it,” he replied. ‘‘ But Tre- 
loar’s a difficult bird to bring down, who 
‘from beauty flits to beauty, constant 
under constant change,’ and that sort of 
thing. He got away in the spring, but 
they’re pretty sure to get him this au- 
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tumn. Pauline would be only too glad 
to marry him, and the ‘ pa-ri-ents*’ would 
give their consent effusively. Shouldn't 
be surprised if it were all settled now.” 

‘*And you think they are engaged?” 
demanded Cicely, chokily, as Hicks 
paused in his artless recital. 

‘*Can't tell. They weren’t a week ago, 
but I believe they may be now. Pauline 
has been unusually cheerful of late. We 
have all suspected,” Hicks prattled on, 
“that he has been wandering off for a 
while after strange goddess—or 
rather nymph, for she is clearly some 
one very much out of the world, of whom 
no one ever heard. He’s been missing 
for weeks, and he won’t say anything 
about what he has been doing. We 
have been chaffing him fearfully, but he 
keeps silent. I fancy he must be rather 
ashamed of his unknown charmer.” 

**Oh!” exclaimed Cicely, involuntarily. 

“What?” asked Hicks. 

** Nothing—I didn’t say anything,” 
plied Cicely. 

‘Thought you’ spoke,” continued 
Hicks. ‘‘ Anyway, whoever the Ariadne 
may be, she had better look out, for he 
clearly has forgotten her already, and 
has been flirting with Pauline Musgrave 
in a way that would make the deserted 


some 


re- 


one want to tear out her eyes.” 
Cicely sat down abruptly on one of the 
chairs placed among the thick plants. 


‘*You wish to rest?” said Hicks, seat- 
ing himself beside her. 

‘*No!” she exclaimed, springing to her 
feet; ‘‘I am not tired.” 

‘“You want to dance?’ 
tonishment. 

‘*No!” she said, hotly, ‘‘lam not going 
to dance. Lam going home.” She turned 
away impatiently, and started alone to 
leave the conservatory. 

‘*Miss Paysant,” stammered Hicks, ut- 
terly bewildered, ‘‘ you can’t mean it.” 
Then he continued, trotting after her, 
‘* You surely are not going alone.” 

‘Take me,” said Cicely, pausing, ‘‘ to 
Mrs. Musgrave. I want to say good- 
night.” 

Mrs. Musgrave was voluble in her re- 
grets at the too early departure of her 
guest, but Cicely was abrupt, and quickly 
dragged Hicks to the foot of the stairs. 

‘*Good-night,” she said, turning. 

‘* Ah—good-night, Miss Paysant,” he 
murmured, in staring astonishment. 

Cicely looked for an instant at the 


’ 


he asked, in as- 
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round-eyed little gentleman before je, 
and laughed. 

‘*Good-night,” she repeated, hold 
out her hand. ‘* You have 
nice and kind, and I thank 
much.” 

‘*T assure you, Miss Paysant,” he » 
plied, ‘‘that the evening has been «| 
lightful—unusually delightful.” 

But Cicely had disappeared, runnin. 
up the stairs two steps at a time. § 
burst upon the astonished maids with }y 
wildering suddenness, and had hers 
dressed with the uttermost despatch. [y, 
a moment she was out of the room, lea 
ing the abigails chattering at her precip 
itation. At the door she was obliged to 
wait while she sent a groom for her car 
riage. It was the first moment that sl: 
had stopped to think, and even then she 
did not stop voluntarily, but what refiec 
tion was possible was forced upon her by 
this momentary inaction. She leaned 
against one of the columns of the port: 
cochére, looking at the wide dark law: 
and black trees, and for the first tim: 
tears filled her eyes. She wanted to get 
away. She felt that once out of that 
house she could breathe more easily 
think more clearly. Still the earriag 
did not come. How long she had wai 
ed she did not know, but she was sure that 
it must have been a long time. She had 
almost made up her mind that rather than 
endure such delay she would go in search 
of it herseif, when she heard the sound of 
wheels in what she knew was the direc 
tion of the stables. Almost at the same 
moment she was conscious that some on: 
had come out of the house and was stand 
ing behind her. 

‘What are you doing? Where 
you going?” asked Treloar. ‘‘I 
been hunting for you everywhere.” 

“T am going home,” she answered 
fiercely, and turning on him abruptly. 

‘* What do you mean?” he demanded 
‘* What is the matter?” 

‘*Don’t ask me! Don’t speak to me! 
she exclaimed, and, as he held out his 
hand to take hers, *‘ Don’t touch me!” 

Cicely,” he cried, ‘‘I don’t under 
stand!” 

‘I do, then,” she said, in a hard, dry 
tone. ‘‘I understand now.” 

The carriage had driven up, and Joh: 
stone was holding open the door. 

Cicely,” he said again, taking a step 
forward. 
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‘I hate you! I hate you!” she said, 


passionately, ‘‘and I never will see you 


again. 

; She sprang into the carriage with an 
der to Johnstone, and shut the door 
th a bang. Johnstone mounted the 

front seat with unusual agility, and the 

iorses started away at a smart pace. Tre- 
uw stood perplexedly gazing along the 
rive down which the heavy vehicle lum 
bered rapidly. 


Paysant sat at the desk in the office 
when Cicely threw open the door and 
quickly entered. 

'* Back so soon?” he said, looking up. 

[ didn’t expect you for hours.” 

‘ Yes,” she answered, listlessly. 

‘‘T hope you had a pleasant time?” he 
continued. 

‘T had a wretched, awful, horrible 
time,” she replied, ‘‘and I only wish that 
| had never gone.” 

‘Iam very sorry,” he said, gently. 

‘IT am dreadfully unhappy,” she con- 
tinued, seating herself on the edge of the 
‘*T may even be heart-broken. I 
don’t know. But why are you up? You 
know I should never have allowed you 
to wait for me.” 

‘*T have not staid up for that reason— 
wholly,” he replied. 

She remembered what Johnstone had 
told her, and now she blamed herself 
that in the excitement of her departure 
for the ball she had given so little heed 
to what he had said. ‘‘It was business, 
then?” she said, anxiously. ‘‘There is 
something important ?” 

‘* Yes,” he replied; ‘‘ there is something 
new.” 

‘‘And it is bad?” she demanded quick- 
ly. 

‘Isn't it always?” 

‘“ Yes,” she said, desperately. ‘* But 
what is it this time? Is it very bad?” 

‘‘Tam afraid it is very bad indeed,” he 
said, almost with a groan. ‘‘Iam afraid 
it is the worst—the end.” 

‘What do you mean?” she 
breathlessly. 

‘The mortgage—” he began. 

‘*Oh, the mortgage!” she sighed, des- 
perately. 

Yes,” he said. ‘‘You know what 
trouble Crofton has always made about 
it ever since it came into his hands, and 
now he is foreclosing.” 

‘“Oh, why did you let me go to that 
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ball ?” she cried. 
here with you.” 

“You know what a 
means?” he asked, wearily. 

‘* That. the place will be sold, and that 
Milnes Avinger will buy it, and—and it 
will be destroyed forever.” 

‘I did not tell you sooner,” 
‘for I hoped that something 
done. 


**T should have been 


forecl« sure 


he said, 
could be 
It is no use—” 

‘‘ But the place can’t be sold—sha'n't be 
sold!” she cried. ** Where should we go? 
What should we do?” 

‘I don’t know,” answered Paysant, 
helplessly, turning his handsome, sorrow- 
ful eyes upon her. ‘* It’s very hard,” he 
‘*T have lived here so long.” 

‘“ And I have been here all my life,” 
she said. ‘“* 


sighed. 


Can't we do something?” 

‘IT am afraid not,” he replied. ‘‘ I have 
tried in every way I could to raise the 
money. We are perfectly powerless. 
There is only one person who cculd pos- 
sibiy have aided us. Treloar—” 

‘Oh, don’t speak of him!” 
manded. 
‘He 
money.” 

‘I am so thankful that you never ask- 
ed. If you had, I should have died of 
shame now.” She sank on the floor, and 
leaning her arms on a chair, let her head 
fall upon them. 

‘*Now?” said Paysant,in a startled tone. 

‘T shall never see him again. I never 
want to hear his nameagain. He is bad, 
and cruel, and—yes—I am broken-heart- 
ed.” 

‘“What has happened?” 

‘*He doesn’t care anything about me, 
and he never did. He has just been 
amusing himself—flirting—and he is en- 
gaged to Pauline Musgrave, and they are 
going to be married,—and—and—” 

Cicely did not finish the sentence, but 
sobbed outright. 

‘You mean to say,” said Paysant, ris- 
ing, ‘‘that he has been trifling with you 
—that he is false?” 

‘‘T hate him,” eried Cicely, ‘ or I wish 
I could hate him! but I can’t—I can’t, 
and that’s the worst of it.” 

Paysant straightened himself up. 

‘*T don’t know what the world may be 
now,” he said, with his grandest air, ‘* but 
there was a time when a man would have 
been obliged to answer very directly for 
such conduct.” 

His old eyes flashed fiercely, and he 


she com- 


might have let us have some 
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tramped upand down the room in violent 
excitement. 

‘** No, papa,” she said, *‘ there’s nothing 
to be done—there’s nothing can be done. 
And perhaps he is not so much to blame. 
It’s all more or less a game with the peo- 
ple with whom he has been accustomed 
to live, and he forgot that I didn’t know 
the rules.” 

And she looked up for a moment, smil- 
ing sadly. 

‘‘He should be made to remember,” 
threatened Paysant. 

‘‘No,” she said; and springing up and 
going to him, she put her arm through 
his, causing him to pause in his walk. 
‘*“You must never think of this again, 
and I will forget it—as soon as I can.” 
Her voice sank and broke a little with 
the last words, but in an instant she went 
on, bravely. ‘* Now we must talk about 
business,” she resumed, briskly, ‘‘ You 
think there is no hope?” 

‘* None,” he replied. ‘‘ Even if we had 
the money it might be too late now. The 
sale is at Bellamont at nine to-morrow.” 
Glancing at the clock, where the hands 
pointed to a quarter after four, ‘‘ At nine 
this morning,” he corrected himself. 

‘* At Bellamont?” she murmured, evi- 
dently without much thought of what she 
was saying. 

‘* Yes,” he answered; ‘‘such sales are 
always held at the county town, and the 
auction will begin at the court-house at 
Bellamont in a few hours. We shall 
have to leave Waverley—” 

3ut,” she said, throwing her arms 
about his neck, ‘‘ we still have each 
other.” 

Neither of them noticed Morris, who 
had entered quietly, and now coughed 
discreetly. 

‘Tf you please—” he began. 

‘* Morris,” exclaimed Cicely, ‘‘ what are 
you doing here ?” 

‘*Tf you please, miss,” Morris contin- 
ued, ‘‘ he’s much worse, and getting weak- 
er every minute—” 

‘““ Who?” asked Cicely. ‘‘Oh, I had 
forgotten. There has been so much. It’s 
Michael Tharp,” she explained to her 
father. ‘‘I went to see him because I 
heard that he was dying, and I left Mor- 
ris to take care of him.” 

‘* Michael Tharp!” said Paysant, frown- 
ing. “If it had not been for him—” 

‘* Yes,” interrupted Cicely, ‘“‘but we 
must not think of that now.” 


*T think he’ll not last much longe) 
continued Morris. 

“Then why did you come—why dig 
you leave him?” demanded Cicely. — 

‘I wouldn't at first,” responded \ 
I argued the matter out with | 
but he couldn’t see reason. He was weg 
but he was obstinate, an’ I had to 
in. I didn’t think you’d want me to ;« 
against his last wish an’ desire.” 

‘*He wanted something?” said Cice|, 
‘*Nothing will do him,” said Mo 
‘‘but he must see some of the fami 
He won’t die easy until he does, and 

sent me to bring you.” 

‘*T will go,” exclaimed Cicely. 
can’t refuse a man who is dying.” 

** Cicely,” said Paysant, ‘‘ this is alm 
too preposterous.” 

‘What I think,” said Morris, ‘is just 
this, that he’s got something on his mind 
It would be a Christian act, miss, to ease 
his conscience, an’ it would send him of 
more comfortable like.” 

‘**T will come at once,” said Cicely. 

‘** But at this hour!” urged Paysant. 
must surely accompany you—”’ 

“Tl be all right with Morris,” said 
Cicely, ‘‘ but I must dress—” 

‘There's no time to lose, miss,” Morris 
remonstrated. ‘‘ He was sinkin’ fast whi: 
I came away, and if you’re to see him 
alive you must come now.” 

“Tt’s ruined already,” said Cicel 
glancing down at her ball-dress, ‘‘ and | 
don’t care what becomes of it. Yes, | 
will go just as I am.” 

**Cicely—” cried Paysant. 

** Papa,” she said, ‘*I can't listen to 
you. It’s only kindness. If we are in 
trouble we must not forget every one 
else.” 

‘*Then I will go too,” he said. 

‘*No,” she answered, hastening out of 
the room. ‘‘I must hurry, and you nev 
er could be quick enough. Please,” shi 
said, pausing at the door; ‘I know I am 
right.” 


se 


ris. 


By daylight Tharp’s cabin was squalid; 
at night, lit only with one candle, it ap- 
peared a sinister place. Long shadows 
lay on the floor, stealthily creeping along, 
or climbing up the walls, seemed to 
bend ominously over. And everywhere 
in the black corners there were possibili- 
ties of things unseen, threatening, immi- 
nent; while over all lay the horror of 
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some unapprehended change, unavoidable 
and resistless. 

Cicely, following Morris, softly entered 
the room. 

‘‘He’s living still,” the 
pered, as he approached the 
over the dying man. 

Cicely drew her wrap more 
about her and slightly shuddered. 

The old woman, who had been asleep, 
was awakened by their entrance, and now 
eazed at her with momentary terror, but, 
quickly satisfied, nodded her head tow- 
ards the bed, and then shook it slowly 
and with gloomy significance. 

‘*He’s failing fast,” said 
hoarse, low voice. 
Tharp stirred 
opened his eyes. 
‘‘T’ve done it,” said Morris to him. 
Tharp looked at him questioningly. 
‘“T’ve brought her—she’s said 

Morris, pointing to Cicely. 

Tharp’s eyes languidly strayed in the 
direction indicated ; then seeing Cicely, his 
strength seemed suddenly to come back. 

‘Yes, yes,” he muttered. ‘‘ I remem- 
I sent for you, and you have come.” 

‘Ts there anything I can do for you?” 
asked Cicely. 

‘* Yes,” he said, ‘‘ yes; but we must be 
Go,” he said to Morris, and then 
to the old woman, ‘* Go.” 

Morris did not stir, and the old woman 
did not appear to hear. 

‘*Go, I say,” he commanded with sud- 
den violence. 

Morris looked at Cicely, who bowed 
her head assentingly. 

‘*T don’t half like it, Miss Cicely,” he 
grumbled, as he moved away, “‘but I'll 
stand close to the door. Come, old lady,” 
he continued, ‘‘just wake up for a min- 
ute.” 

Tharp, with jealous eyes, watched the 
pair until the door had closed behind 
them. 

‘**Come here,” he said, turning swiftly 
towards Cicely. ‘* Come closer.”’ 

Cicely took one step forward, and then 
paused. The candle, burning low, had 
been left with a long, curving wick,above 
which mounted a great flaring, flickering 
flame that ended in a swaying spiral of 
black smoke. By the yellow glare she 
saw Tharp raise himself on his elbow. 

“T’ve got something to tell you,” he 
said—‘‘ to you, who came here when I was 
dying.” 
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He paused for a moment. 

‘I never thought to bring myself to 
ii,” he went on, weakly, ‘‘ but if it must 
be, I'd rather it was you than another, 
You didn't forget me, and I haven't forgot- 
ten you; not that it would seem that my 
remembrance would be worth the having. 
3ut who knows—who knows? They called 
me a beggar, but there was another name 
would have suited me better. I borrowed 
money from your father, and I never 
paid him back. 
to hate me, but you came. The money 
didn't keep you. Not that I would have 
blamed you if it had—for money's a 
good thing, a very good thing. Come 
closer,” he went on, beckoning to her. 
‘*Do you see that board?” and the long 
finger that had signed her to approach 
indicated a spot in the wood floor. ‘‘Take 
it up—take it up.” 

As Cicely hesitated, trembling, the cloak 
slipped from her shoulders and she stood 
in her ball splendor, a strange figure in 
that strange place. 

‘* What do you fear?” he asked, impa- 
tiently. ‘‘ What can harm you? Take 
it up, I say. You can do it easily.” 

Cicely moved towards the corner to 
which he had directed her, and drepped 
on her knees beside the plank to which 
he had particularly pointed. 

‘*That’s it—that’s it.” he exclaimed, 
huskily. ‘‘ Now lift it up.” 

Inserting her fingers in the wide crack, 
Cicely grasped the board,and with an ef- 
fort raised it from its position. 

‘* There—to the left.” 

With a shudder Cicely boldly plunged 
her hand into the dark aperture and felt 
along the beam. In a moment she 
touched the paper wrapping of a par- 
cel. 


se 


There was reason for you 


You've found it,” he exclaimed, his 
eyes brightening. ‘* Bring it here.” 

Cicely did as she was bid, and depos- 
ited on the bed the bundle she had just 
drawn from the hole. 

Tharp seized it eagerly, and with trem- 
bling fingers undid the string that tied 
the package. 

‘‘Here they are,” he said. ‘‘ Bills— 
bills.” And drawing back the paper, he 
showed her various piles neatly banded. 
‘*T didn’t pay your father—no. He 
thought that I hadn't the money—they 
thought I hadn’t the money; but I had—I 
had, only I couldn't let it go from me. 
He never tried to get what was his, be- 
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cause he believed that I was a beggar 
and that it was no use. But he was mis- 
taken, and you shall have it now, since 
it’s no use to me any longer. See how 
many of them there are—all that I owed 
him,” and he scattered the small dirty 
bundles over the bed; and then again 
gathering them together, he held them 
out to Cicely. ‘* Take them,” he said. 
‘‘They are yours. I could not give them 
up before—they were too much to me; 
they were my life; and now—” His 
arms trembled, and his hands losing their 
force, the money fell in a heap upon the 
floor. ‘‘It’s all,” he muttered, weakly. 
‘*They were my life.” 

And as if, indeed, there had been some 
connection between the money and that 
life, and the loss of one had implied the 
loss of the other, the miser sank supinely 
upon the bed. 

‘*Morris! Morris!” shrieked Cicely, 
starting back as she saw the awful change 
that transformed the face of the man be- 
fore her. 

In an instant Morris was at her side, 
but a glance at the rigid features checked 
the question which evidently he was about 
to ask. ‘‘It’s the end, miss,” he said, 
solemnly. His foot struck against one 
of the packages and he looked down. 
‘*Money !” he exclaimed, in awed as- 
tonishment. 

‘** Yes,” breathed Cicely, trembling with 
excitement. ‘* Poor man! it’s the money 
he owed papa, and that he has kept hid- 
den all these years.” 

‘‘The bloomin’ miser!” muttered Mor- 
ris. 

‘* Hush!” said Cicely, authoritatively. 
‘* He was sorry, and he gave it to me— 
and—I hope there is enough.” 

Morris began to count, but in a moment 
he stopped. ‘It’s thousands and thou- 
sands, Miss Cicely !” he exclaimed, in 
amazement. 

‘*You are sure?” she cried. ‘‘I must 
go, but—”’ 

‘* Never mind—it,” said Morris, glan- 
cing at the bed and speaking hurriedly. 
‘The ould woman can stay. You can 
do no good here.” 

Cicely paused for a moment, irresolute. 
‘*T must go,” she cried. ‘‘ The place may 
be saved. Oh, I hope that it is not too 
late!” 


Paysant had not spoken for some time, 
but sat with bent head, motionless. John- 


stone, watching his patron with lugubri 
ous steadines., stirred uneasily. 

‘*We must resign ourselves to the j; 
evitable,” said Paysant for the twentie: 
time. 

Johnstone shook his head, clearly jy, 
dicating that he could not trust hims: 
to speak — and, indeed, it might almos: 
seem that tears of sympathy were not far 
from his round, dull eves. 

‘*The place mus? go at last,” continued 
Paysant, with a groan. 

The door of the office was thrown 
quickly open, and Cicely entered, pant 
ing and dishevelled. ‘Papa! papa 
she called. ‘‘See, we are saved! We 
can keep Waverley, and everything wil] 
be all right.” And casting on the table 
the pile of bills and bonds, she stood 
before him laughing and radiant. 

‘My dear,” said Paysant, ‘‘ what do 
you mean? Are you quite mad?” 

‘** Nota bit,” she exclaimed, gayly. ‘I 
is the money that Michael Tharp owed 
you. He was dying”—and her voic 
fell in sudden awe—‘‘ he wanted to pay 
it back. But you needn’t know all noy 
I'll tell you some other time.” 

Johnstone had run over the mone 
rapidly. ‘‘It’s true,” he said, looking 
up; ““Tve counted thirty thousand, and 
there’s more.” 

‘*But what is to be done?” demanded 
Cicely, impatiently. ‘‘ You said they 
were going to sell the house. They must 
be stopped at once. I suppose with the 
money there must be some way.” 

Paysantdooked at Johnstone, who look 
ed back at him helplessly. ‘I am afraid 
it is too late,” he answered, the gleam of 
momentary hope dying away on his face. 
‘The sale is at nine o'clock.” 

‘* And what time is it now?” asked Ci 
cely, realizing that many hours must have 
been needed for the events of the night 

‘* Half past six,” said Johnstone, look 
ing at his watch; then going to the win 
dow, he glanced out at the cold gray 
dawn of the late autumn which had 
broadened in the sky. ‘‘It’s no use,” 
he continued, gloomily. ‘* Bellamont is 
twenty-three miles, and there is no train 
so early, and no way to get there.” 

‘*Some one might ride,” suggested Ci 
cely. 

‘‘T am out of the question,” said Pay- 
sant. ‘‘ Johnstone could not ride so far, 
and Morris would never know what to 
do.” 
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‘‘T’]l go myself,” said Cicely, instantly. 

‘* You?” exclaimed Paysant, while John- 
stone turned and looked at her admir- 
ingly. . 

‘Why not?” she urged. ‘‘I’ve often 
and often ridden further, and I’m sure I 
could do it. I would go directly to Mr. 
Ramsey, and he would tell me about the 
business; and,” she concluded, decidedly, 

[am going.” 

Neither of the men spoke. 

‘Tll tell Morris to have a horse sad- 
dled immediately, change my dress in an 
nstant, and be off at once.” 

‘ But,” said Johnstone, as if suddenly 
remembering, ‘‘ what horse can you take? 
Everything is sold except the grays, and 
neither of them could make it in the 
time, especially after the distance they 
went last night.” 

The look of despair again settled upon 
Paysant’s face as Cicely stood irreso- 
lute. 

‘‘Isn’t there anything else in the sta- 
ble?” she asked, doubtfully. 

‘‘ Nothing,’ answered Johnstone. *‘ That 
is, of course, except Roan Barbary.” 

‘Then Ill take Roan Barbary,” she 
said, firmly. ‘‘ Morris!” she cried at the 
top of her young voice as she opened the 
oflice door. ‘‘ Have Barbary saddled as 
quickly as you can!” She turned for an 
instant to the others, and exclaimed, in 
unrepressible excitement: ‘‘I’ve always 
wanted to ride a race, and now I can. 
Barbary has won for us before; he shall 
win again.” 


The morning had at first seemed cold 
and dull, but it was only because the sky 
was obscured by the low-lying mist that 
settled in the hollows and clung about 
the woods. Now there was not a cloud 
in the heavens, and as the sun mounted 
higher its rays pierced and its warmth 
quickly dissipated the slight haze of the 
late summer. The thin films of the lin- 
gering fog had almost disappeared, leav- 
ing only here and there faint trace, which, 
fading fast, still glowed warmly. The 
distant hills showed firmly blue, and the 
branches of the trees stood out quite 
clearly against the soft-tinted sky. The 
sunlight did not seem to fall—for there 
were no shadows, only harfily defined 
blurs of shade—but appeared to be dif- 
fused through the thick air. It was part 
of it, with its subdued brilliancy; and 
impregnated it as it might some semitrans- 
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lucent, semiliquid medium. It seemed to 
have almost a sustaining force, and in 


its mild freshness a certain buovyaney. 


The crow that floated on easy wing could 
have no difficulty in supporting itself, 
The leaves that fell to the ground with 
lingering slowness floated as if through 
some resisting substance, and it was so 
dry that each struck the firm earth with 
a sharp metallic click noticeable in the 
great quiet. It was very still, too, with- 
out the least stir of air, and the smoke 
mounted in long straight columns, only 
spreading slightly at a considerable height. 

The regular beat of Roan Barbary’s 
hoofs sounded loud and clear as he gal- 
loped on. Cicely knew the country well, 
and could estimate quite accurately how 
far she had gone. At the last landmark 
she had insensibly urged the horse to a 
swifter pace, for in the rough calculation 
she could hurriedly make it seemed to 
her that she was behind her time. Still, 
she could not know exactly how long she 
had been on the way, and could not decide 
positively. At the start she had ‘‘ saved” 
Barbary. The first miles had been made 
only at an easy canter, for though every 
impulse urged her to haste, she knew too 
well what was wise to urge her horse to 
any great exertion. With beating heart 
and impatient spirit she rode her ‘‘ waiting 
race’ steadily and with science. It was 
hard, for Barbary was only too “ eager,” 
and had to be held back; but she did it, 
and kept him down to an even, easy gait. 
Johnstone’s last words had been discour- 
aging, for nothing had been required of 
the horse for a long time, and Barbary 
had been left to a well-earned repose. 
However, the early morning canter seemed 
to warm him up, and so far he had done 
splendidly. The great racer, it might 
seem with something of conscious power, 
bounded forward with powerful stride 
almost as easily as he had done in the 
years long past, when there had been ea- 
ger crowds to cheer and thousands had 
hung anxiously on the ‘‘event.” But it 
was a different race from any that Bar- 
bary had ever run. It was a question 
of distance now, and endurance. For- 
merly all that had been required was a 
quick, brilliant dash, ending in a rapid 
but short finish. It had been a question 
of bringing, for a few moments only, 
every particle of life, every ounce of 
force, into most effective exertion, and 
this slow ‘‘pound, pound” along the 
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country road in the early morning was 
something to which he was wholly un- 
accustomed. 3ut there is this in all 
breeding, in ‘‘race,” that with the power 
of brilliant achievement comes the power 
of continuous endurance, and the strength 
that may show itself in some brief, su- 
preme moment is equally a strength that 
can bear a lengthened strain beneath 
which meaner powers would succumb and 
fail. 

With unslacking and unhurrying course 
Barbary had kept on, but Cicely felt that 
now they must go faster, and for the first 
time she spoke. There was a short sharp 
upward toss of the head, with a jerk on 
one side; the ears that for an instant had 
been pricked forward were again laid flat, 
then with a bound the horse almost dou- 
bled his pace. The racé against time had 
begun in earnest. On he dashed, Cicely 
still restraining his too great ‘‘ willing- 
ness,” for even now he was not doing all 
that he could do, and she judged that not 
yet would it be wise to let him out for 
‘*all he was worth.” But still the pace 
was more than good. The fence posts 
were passed or seemed to go by rapidly, 
and the trees that stood here and there 
along the road were quickly reached and 
as quickly left behind. The people she 


now began to see standing about the farm- 
houses looked up curiously at the sound 
of the hurrying beat of Barbary’s hoofs, 
and after she had passed down the road 


pressed forward to gaze after her. But 
she rode too quickly to hear what was 
said, although as she left some staring 
group far behind she caught vague ques- 
tioning shouts. The cottages were more 
numerous now, and she saw, from many 
signs well known to her, that she was 
approaching the village that lay next to 
the one near which Waverley was sit- 
uated. A mile more and she would be in 
it, and that village was more than half- 
way to Bellamont. She glanced at the 
sun; it was well up, but it could not be 
very late, she concluded. Then, almost 
before she knew it, she was in the village 
street. With the early-stirring country 
life there were a good many people about 
who paused to watch her. But she went 
none the slower. Down the soft, un- 
paved village street, under the wide- 
spreading elms from which the leaves 
‘ained down upon the yellow earth, Bar- 
bary plunged rapidly, with Cicely sitting 
as if hunting. At an intersecting street 
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she almost ran into a hay-wagon that 
was leisurely rolling along, but with 
quick swerve Barbary avoided it, ayq 
they swept on;Cicely unshaken and fj; 
in the saddle. Before the hotel there y 
asmall gathering of vehicles, but at Cic 
ly’s call those standing in the way dr 
aside, and she flashed past without heed 
ing the commotion she had aroused. No 
she was through the village and out 
the country again, beating along the lon: 
ly road. It was very hot. The sunlig 
fell fiercely upon the unshadowed way 
and from the dry ground came a du 
heavy heat. Barbary for the first tin 
showed symptoms of distress, which Cic: 
ly, with her long training in the stables 
quickly detected. His breathing was 
more labored, his sides were black wit) 
sweat, and against his neck the bridle 
had chafed a heavy line of froth. Bend 
ing over, she anxiously looked at the 
horse and noted every symptom o! 
weakness, and for the first time a feeling 
of doubt rose in her mind. Would Ba 
bary do it? There could be no question 
of his speed, but his endurance—would it 
be possible for him to make the distance 
which she felt must still be considerable? 
She was in a part of the country that she 
did not know very well, and could not 
as she had before passing the village 
count off the miles as Barbary covered 
them. Besides, she had lost all sense of 
time. It might already be too late to 
think of reaching Bellamont, and at this 
thought she was seized with a sudden 
panic. There was not a house in sight, 
but as she galloped around a sharp turn 
in the road she came upon a farmer jog 
ging along in his dusty wagon. Barbary 
had shot past several ‘‘ lengths” befor 
she could rein him in, and she turned to 
address the man, who had stopped at he: 
call. 
‘*Could you,” she called out, anxious 
‘* please tell me what time it is?” 
‘‘Come some distance, haven’t you! 
said the farmer, glancing at Barbary. 

“IT want so much,” she urged, “to 
know what time it is.” 

‘*Come pretty fast too,” continued the 
man, with-friendly interest. 

‘* What time is it?” demanded Cicely. 

‘*Some one sick, an’ going for the dox 
tor, eh?” he went on, comfortably cross- 
ing one leg over the other. 

‘‘If you only would tell me what time 
it is,” she begged, desperately. 
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‘‘Hope that whoever it is isn’t very 
bad,” he said, sociably. 

““T must know what time it is,” 
manded Cicely, ‘‘at once.” 

‘‘Oh, what time is it!” he said, stirred 
y the authority of her tone, and looking 
ineasily at the sky. ‘‘Sun’s been up 

1e time—must be after eight. But,” 

d as if this were a sudden afterthought, 
‘Tecan look at my watch.” And drawing 
out his timepiece, he added, ‘** Twenty 
seven minutes past eight.” 

‘Thank you,” called Cicely, and again 
she was on her way, leaving him staring 

unkly after her. Thirty-three minutes 

1: which to get over what she roughly cal- 
‘ulated must still be many miles, and Bar- 
bary almost ‘‘done up.” It was unbear- 
ible to be so near and yet feel that the 
chance of being too late was so very great. 
Thirty-three minutes—if only there had 

ena little more! To have the power to 
save the place—the money was in the lea- 
ther pocket on her saddle in which she 
earried her luncheon for long rides—and 
not to be able to use it after all! 

At the way-side there was a drinking- 
trough made out of a hollowed log, and 
here for an instant Cicely drew up. Slid- 
ing to the ground, she allowed Barbary 
three swallows of the clear cold water, 
cave him a moment to breathe, and, with 
in anxious glance at his reeking sides, 
was again on his back. 

‘‘Now,” she said, half to herself and 
half to the horse, as she urged him for- 
ward almost at the top of his speed. 
‘Now,” and with the same spirit with 
which the Guards at Waterloo answered 
to that ‘‘up and at them!” Barbary re 
sponded to her sudden urgence. The ra- 
pidity of her motion stirred her young 
blood powerfully, and with every fibre at 
tension, with one thought only—to get 
on, on, on—she hurried along. ‘* Now,” 
she repeated, as breathless she drove Bar- 
bary to full racing speed. She felt the 
horse falter a little, but remorselessly she 
foreed him forward. ‘‘I am sorry, Bar- 
bary,” she whispered, leaning forward, 
‘but you must!—you must! I am sor- 
ry, poor dear, but everything depends on 
us, and you must!” Quite as if he un- 
derstood her—understood that on his 
speed that morning depended the fate of 
the house, the family—he picked himself 
up for a last effort. Cicely felt the 
Straight-on stride, saw the outstretched 
neck, and felt that there was still a chance. 
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Never had Barbary in those far-off days 
at Saratoga, at Louisville, at Lexington, 
swept in more gloriously to a close fin- 
ish. The madness of motion mastered 
Cicely, and in spite of her anxiety and 
almost despair it seemed to her that she 
had never enjoyed anything as she did 
this wild rush. She knew that she was 
gaining — gaining — on time and space, 
and a new hope filled her heart. How 
many minutes were left she did not know, 
for again she was out of all reckoning; 
but with the speed they had been going 
the distance still to be traversed could 
not be great. Could he do it? Would he 
do it? A little more and all would be 
well, but would that little more be possi- 
ble? 
eut through it, and a strand of her hair, 
She 


The wind sang in her ears as she 


falling loose, streamed behind her. 
felt not only that it was a race but a 
flight, for behind all the thought and 
action of the night had hung the mem- 
ory of Treloar and his faithlessness, and 
vaguely she anticipated the rush of emo- 
tion that 
period of calm had again come and re- 
flection would be inevitable. It was from 


would overwhelm her when a 


the memory of Treloar’s desertion that it 
seemed to her she was running away, and 


‘Oh, Bar- 
bary, Barbary!” she cried, appealingly, for 
she realized that the horse’s powers were 
almost spent, 


gh 
each. 1nstant Was an escape. 


and even as she spoke she 
saw through an opening in a wood the 
distant roofs of Bellamont and the small 
white steeples of its churches. ‘* Barba- 
ry,” she called, ‘‘just a little longer, and a 
little more for my sake—for all our sakes !” 


‘It will be my duty,” said the county 
official, with regretful deliberation, ‘* un- 
less I receive a larger bid, to sell the 
farm property known as Waverley for 
the absurdly inadequate sum of sixteen 
thousand dollars.” There were but four 
or five people present in the small room 
in the Bellamont court-house, and receiv- 
ing no response from any of them, he 
wenton. ‘Going, going, then,” he said, 
“‘to Mr. Avinge? at sixteen thousand.” 

There was a noise outside, the hurried 
tread of feet, and the door was thrown 
quickly open. 

‘*Oh,” eried Cicely, entering with a 
rush, directly followed by all the usual 
loungers, whose curiosity had _ been 
aroused by the advent of the breathless 
young woman upon the jaded thorough- 
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bred, and who evidently anticipated a 
sensation, ‘* please, seventeen thousand!” 

The auctioneer looked up, for a moment 
disconcerted by this startling interrup- 
tion, but quickly recovering himself, he 
went on, mechanically: 

‘‘Seventeen thousand; I understand 
that seventeen thousand is bid by the 
young lady.” 

Avinger, a strong old man with large 
hard features, frowned portentously. 

‘*Do you admit this bid?” he asked, 
roughly. 

The auctioneer paused uncertainly. 

‘‘T have the money here—here,” cried 
Cicely, holding up the leather pouch she 
had taken from her saddle. 

The auctioneer looked at her irreso- 
lutely. 

“It is all right,” said another man, 
quietly. ‘‘I am Mr. Paysant’s lawyer. 
This is Miss Paysant, and if she desires to 
bid on the property—” 

‘“*T don’t see, Mr. Avinger,” said the 
auctioneer, ‘‘ but that the bid is entirely 
regular.” 

‘* Thank you, Mr. Ramsey,” said Cicely, 
nodding to the lawyer; then she added, 
firmly, ‘‘Seventeen thousand dollars.”’ 

‘*Kighteen,” grumbled Avinger. 

‘* Nineteen,” said Cicely, lightly. 

‘* Twenty,” continued her opponent. 

‘“Twenty-one,’’ rejoined Cicely, quickly. 

‘“You have the money?” whispered 
Ramsey, approaching Cicely. 

‘ Lots,” she said, confidently. 

He gave a low whistle and watched her 
wonderingly. 

‘“Twenty-one thousand and five hun- 
dred,” called Avinger. 

‘“Twenty-two thousand,” responded 
Cicely, calmly. 

The crowd pressed forward excitedly, 
and with murmurous admiration express- 
ed their sympathy. 

‘*Come up to that, now,” said an Irish- 
man, more voluble than the others. 

‘*Twenty -three thousand,” muttered 
Avinger. 

‘* Twenty-four,” said Cicely, blandly. 

‘* Why, certainly! commented a lan- 
guid Yankee. *‘ What else would you ex- 
pect?” 

‘“Twenty - five thousand,” exclaimed 
Avinger, fiercely. 

‘* Twenty-six,’ upspoke Cicely, steadily. 

‘* Vell have him yit,” the Irishman ex- 
claimed, delightedly. ‘‘ He’s w’akening 
now.” 


And, indeed, Avinger hesitated befoye 
he offered,with more doubtful voice. 
next bid— 

‘* Twenty-seven.” 
‘“* Twenty-eight,” called Cicely, prompt 


Lis 


ly. 

Avinger rose. 

‘*Ye've got the best of him, miss.’ 
cried the Irishman, in eestasy. ‘‘ He’s no 
more to say.” 

And, indeed, Avinger turned as if 
leave the place. 

‘Twenty-eight thousand dollars,” ca 
ed the auctioneer. ‘‘ Twenty-eight thou 
sand dollars;” then, as no one spoke, 
concluded: **Going, going. goneattwent 
eight thousand dollars.” 

‘*T consider the whole proceeding mos 
irregular,” said Avinger; and the crowd 
careless of the points of the case, and fron 
the start on Cicely’s side, applauded bro 
kenly. 

‘* There,” she said, and turning to Ram 
sey, she threw the leather bag holding thx 
money on the table; then without pausing 
she made her way out of the room, throug) 
the crowd, which opened to let her pass. 
She sped so swiftly along the corridors, 
ran so quickly down the steps, that sli 
was alone when she reached the sidewa!! 
and no one saw her as she threw her arms 
around the horse’s neck. 

‘* Barbary! Barbary!” she cried, whil 
for the first time tears filled her eyes 
‘*My darling, we were not too late, and 
—and it’s all right.” 


Treloar stood beside Cicely on the ve 
randa at Waverley, and together they look 
ed at the thin line of the new moon. 

‘‘T’m so relieved,” she said, contented 
ly. ‘‘Lalways feel better after I have seen 
it over my right shoulder, as I did now 

‘* What did you wish?” he asked. 

‘*Oh,” she said, ‘‘ I forgot to do that. 
but it doesn’t make any difference ;” a: 
she added, with a little sigh, ‘‘I don’t b 
lieve there’s anything else I want in the 
whole world.” 

‘* Really?” he asked. 

‘* Really,’’ she answered, seriously. *’ 
am perfectly happy; and yet,” she added, 
with a shudder, *‘ how nearly it was all 
spoiled !” 

‘**'You really were unjust to me,” he 
said—‘‘ cruelly unjust.” 

‘‘Of course,” she answered, seriously. 
‘But what do you expect? I’m so aw- 
fully in love with you” 
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ERE she is again, the dear, 
Sweetest vestal of the year, 


In her little purple hood 
Brightening the lonesome wood. 


We who, something worn with care, 


Take the road, find 


Joy that heartens, 


unaware 


hope that thrills, 


Love our cup of life that fills, 


Since in Spring’s remembered nooks, 
Lifting fain familiar looks, 


Once again with curtsying grace, 


In the same dear lowly place, 


God His manual sign 


hath set 


In the tender violet. 


SOME 


BY KIRK 
LTHOUGH all the inhabitants of the 
i\ United States, Indians excepted, are 
either of foreign birth or the direct de- 
scendants of those native to other lands, 
though the unwavering policy of our 
government from its inception has been 
to encourage immigration, and though 
we owe most of our material develop- 
ment to the tireless industry of toilers 
from abroad, it is, and always has been, 
the habit of native-born Americans to as- 
sume airs of superiority toward their fel- 
low-citizens from oversea, and to express 
for them a contemptuous dislike. In this, 
however, we do not stand alone, for to all 
peoples of the earth the stranger within 
their gates is one to be pitied, disliked, or 
hated. To the home-abiding European 
an American is of an inferior race, and 
pitied for his crude ideas of civilization. 
In what we are pleased to term the ‘* Dark 
Continent” the black-skinned sons of 
Ham despise the progeny of Japhet be- 
cause they are white; while to the Mon- 
gols of Asia people of the western world 
are ‘‘foreign devils,” to be hated always, 
and killed if opportunity offers. 
We of America do not seek to kill the 


AMERICANS 


FROM OVERSEA. 
MUNROE. 


immigrants whom we have invited to as- 
sist in the upbuilding of our great repub- 


lic, but we nevertheless despise them, 


and rarely hesitate to express this feeling 


with a brutal frankness. While this ever- 
present animosity is general and applies 
to all foreigners, it has epochs of especial 
Irish, 
Germans, and Scandinavians have been 
denounced in turn; but to-day the first 
outrank us all in the learned professions, 
the second are our merchants and manu 
facturers, while the third have become 
the agriculturists upon whose efforts are 
based the very foundations of our national 
prosperity. Bereft of these three, we 
should resemble a man partially paralyzed 
in brain, functional organs, and limbs 
We have had paroxysms of fear concern 
ing the Italians, Poles, Hungarians, and 
3ohemians, who have built and are 
building the railroads of the East, as well 
as over the Chinamen, who have per- 
formed a similar service in the West: 
but these have been alleviated. More re- 
cently our energies in the line of denun 
ciation have been directed against a class 
of immigrants from Slavonic countries, 


virulence against especial classes. 
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who are settling certain regions of the 
Northwest that American farmers have 
deemed worthless for purposes of agricul- 
ture. 

Much has been written and said against 
the ‘filthy Russians,” the ‘ignorant 
Finns,” the ‘‘ grovelling Polanders,” and 
even the thrifty Icelanders, who have 
established themselves in that portion of 
Uncle Sam’s domain. They are charged 
with crowding out the native-born Amer- 
ican, stealing from him his birthright of 
free land, clinging to their own language 
and customs, refusing to become Ameri- 
canized, lowering the standard of citizen- 
ship, reducing the price of labor, and in 
many other ways demoralizing the com- 
munity at large. So clamorous were 
these charges that this Magazine became 
interested in the subject, and decided to 
send into the Northwest a representative 
who should visit the Russian in his lair, 
the ‘‘ Finn” in his eave,and the Icelander 
in his den. Having been chosen for this 
service, I started early last summer for 
the State of North Dakota, where, as I 


was informed, the Slavonic hordes had 
made their principal invasion. 

The Russians, being the newest comers, 
and also the most bitterly denounced by 
that class of Americans who glory in the 


title of ‘‘Know Nothings,” claimed my 
chief attention, and at St. Paul I learned 
that they were to be found in greatest 
numbers somewhere along the line of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, west of the 
Missouri River. At Bismarck I was so 
fortunate as to meet a young American- 
ized Russian who has been instrumental 
in bringing more of his people to this 
country than any other person. He 
had been a medical student in Russia, 
became connected with a nihilist plot, 
was suspected, arrested, and sentenced to 
Siberia, but made his escape, and came to 
this country five years ago. He at once 
took steps to become naturalized, and 
now, as Dr. C. C. Young, is an American 
citizen, intensely proud of his adopted 
country, enthusiastic concerning its 
institutions, particularly its liberty of 
speech, and is able to converse in excel- 
lent English wholly acquired since coming 
here. 

‘** A nihilist,” said Dr. Young, ‘‘is not 
an anarchist, nor even a socialist. He is 
merely one who desires with all his heart, 
and above everything else in this world, 

the liberty of speech and action that is 
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the birthright of every living soul, ang 
which is guaranteed to every America), 
by the Constitution of the United States 
Oh, you Americans should be the y: 
happiest people on earth, for you has 
everything that the rest of the world 
striving to gain.” 

The doctor surprised me by Stating th 
‘* his Russians,” as he termed those sett]; 
in the Dakotas, were of Teutonic stoc! 
and not Slavs at all, save as they had 
adopted Slavonie customs and modes o| 
life during a residence of several genera 
tions in Russia. According to him, Pete 
the Great, by liberal promises, induced 
several colonies of German farmers to 
settle in his dominions, where they wy 
to teach his people their methods of ac 
culture. Each family of these colon 
was given a house and land, on which a 
taxes were remitted, the men were ex 
empted from military service, they w 
allowed to retain their own religious 
forms, and were free to return to thi 
own land whenever they pleased. Unde: 
these favorable conditions the colonists 
flourished and multiplied for two hun 
dred years, becoming in that time Ru 
sianized in everything save their 
guage, religion, and independence « 
thought and speech. In Germany some 
of them had been Lutherans, while ot! 
ers had remained Catholics, and to this 
day their descendants have retained thes: 
forms of belief through all vicissitudes of 
fortune. 

At length these semi-independent and 
liberty-loving people became so numer 
ous, and on account of the extraordinary 
privileges granted them excited so much 
discontent in the down-trodden commu 
nities in which they dwelt, that the 
Russian authorities became alarmed, and 
decided upon their repression: So, }) 
imperial ukase, Czar Alexander III. ar 
bitrarily revoked all concessions made to 
them by his famous ancestor. Thus by « 
stroke of the pen the Germano-Russians 
were reduced to the servile condition 0! 
their Slavonic neighbors, and saw naug)hit 
before them save a future of hopeless 
misery. Rather than accept this, vast num 
bers of them attempted to leave the coun 
try. Many were intercepted and forced 
to return. Some were imprisoned, trans 
ported to Siberia, condemned to death, 
or otherwise punished for striving to 
gain other liberty than that allowed by 
the Czar; but thousands made good their 


ry 





THE HOUSE OF RUSSIAN SETTLERS IN MERCER COUNTY, NORTH DAKOTA. 


Showing the first and second stages—the original sod house on the left, the more recent adobe house 


escape. Of these fortunate ones, some 
settled in Germany, others went to the 
Argentine, and so great a number came 
to this country that ten thousand of them 
are estimated to be settled in the Dakotas. 

In North Dakota I found their farms 
scattered along the sluggish prairie water- 
ways from the Missouri River west to the 
Bad Lands of the Montana border, and 
met them in all the little railroad towns 
from Mandan to Medora, which they use 
as shipping and trading points. Thus in 
New Salem, Kurtz, Hebron, Dickinson, 
Richardton, and Glen Ullin were seen the 
wagons of Russian farmers, drawn by 
teams of big strong horses, and heavily 
laden with wheat in sacks, or more lightly 
freighted with recently purchased goods. 
Always, too, there were passengers— 
broad -shouldered, stolid-looking men, 
wide-hipped, squarely built women, and 
innumerable children, sturdy and bright- 
eyed. 

The men have already discarded their 
Russian costume, and appear in the con- 
ventional slouch hat, flannel shirt, short 
sack-coat, and jean trousers tucked into 
boot-legs of the American frontier; but 
the women retain the characteristic dress 
in which they came from oversea. It is 
invariably of gray or dark blue home- 
spun, with scant skirts barely reaching 
to the ankles, heavy cowhide shoes, coarse 
yarn stockings, and a triangular kerchief 
knotted beneath the chin, covering their 
smooth black hair. Everything isseverely 
plain and serviceable, without an attempt 
at ornament, except that the younger 
women generally display some point of 
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on the right. 


color, such as a ved ribbon or brightly 
bordered kerechief. The children are 
miniature counterparts of their elders, 
with the exception that the skirts of the 
little girls are so long as to hide their 
feet. 

I followed several of these families to 
their homes, distant from ten to fifty 
miles from the railroad, and was always 
made shyly welcome as a friend of Dr 
Young, whose influence over them is un 
bounded. Having been told that they 
lived like pigs in mud hovels, I was pre- 


pared for some very unpleasant experi- 
ences during my stay with them, espe- 
cially at night; but in every case I found 
the anticipation much worse than the 
reality. To be sure, all the houses that 
I visited, with one exception, were con- 


structed of mud; but so is every brick 
building in the land, and these Russian 
dwellings were far from being hovels. 
All had board floors, and contained at 
least two rooms. While those of the more 
recent arrivals were built of sod, in ev- 
ery case where the proprietor had been 
two or more vears in the country his 
house was a long, low, but neatly ftin- 
ished and very substantial structure of 
sun-dried brick, made of mud mixed with 
straw, and differing in no way that I 
could see from the adobes of Mexico. 
The framing was of unhewn cottonwood 
timbers hauled from the nearest river- 
bottom, and in many cases the interiors 
were ceiled with boards. The roofs were 
of closely laid poles or rough boards cov- 
ered six inches deep with adobe, while 
every house had wide chimneys and glass 
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windows. Many of them, as picturesque- 
ly foreign in appearance as though trans- 
planted bodily from Russian steppes, 
were neatly whitewashed both inside and 
out, while often both doors and window- 
casings were painted a bright blue. 

As the sod houses of the new-comers 
are not storm-proof for more than two 
years, they are considered as only tem- 
porary makeshifts until time can be taken 
to mould adobe brick and erect more 
permanent dwellings. Thus the adobe 
house, which is often given a stone foun- 
dation, marks the abode of him who has 
been in the country three or four years, 
and but few Russians have dwelt in Da- 
kota for a longer time. Most of them 
had, however, made previous and unprof- 
itable attempts at farming in the north- 
west territories of Canada, to which they 
were attracted by specious promises and 
low rates of transportation. 

The third stage of the Dakota settler’s 
progress is marked by a shingled roof 
projecting with wide eaves over the low 
wails of his while the 
fourth, which I saw reached by but one 
man, and he had been in this country 
seven years, is the frame-louse stage. 
The old-timer who has gained this height 
of prosperity lives in Mercer County, 
which is almost wholly settled by Rus- 
sians, and his neat dwelling, containing 
six rooms, all on the ground-floor, stands 
on a crest of the water-shed between the 
Missouri and Big Knife rivers, command- 
ing a glorious view of twenty miles in 
every direction. This man owns six hun- 
dred and forty acres of land, all of which 
is upland prairie, such as American farm- 
ers, having in mind the rich valleys of 
the Red, James, and other wheat-region 
rivers, had deemed unfit for cultivation. 
Nor could it be profitably cultivated with 
their extravagant methods; but its Rus- 
sian owner, in 1897, put one hundred and 
sixty acres into wheat that yielded him 
eighteen bushels to the acre, forty more 


adobe house: 


into flax and potatoes, and enclosed the 
remainder with a wire fence as a pasture 
for his two hundred head of cattle. On 
the open range he herded a flock of sheep, 
and from the free prairie meadows he cut 
one hundred tons of hay, which he hauled 
home and stacked for winter use. 

His stables and out-buildings, low but 
thick-walled and warm, form two sides 
of a square that opens to the south, while 
his dwelling and its adjacent granaries 
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form the third side. Besides owning 

eral teams of fine horses, a herd of ea} 

and a flock of sheep, he raises pigs, ch 

ens, turkeys, and ducks; sends eggs ; 

butter to market every week, is not 

debt to any man, has $1000 in bank, ; 

is estimated to be worth $10,000 mo 
Seven years ago, when he located wh, 
he still lives, he had less than $500 y 

which to make his new start in life, a; 
he was fifty miles from a railroad. P 
he had pluck, energy, and thrift, besides 
a family of sons and daughters who had 
been educated to hiard work. 

Now, though the old man still hauls 
his wheat fifty miles to the railroad, ie 
can count twenty-three homesteads from 
his own house; and though most of his 
sons and daughters have left him, he is 
proud of the fact that they are raising 
families of bright voung Americans who 
will honor his name and bless him 
their heritage of freedom. 


for 


This first settler can speak but a few 


words of English, and his children use it 
with difficulty ; but his grandchildren talk 
the language of their adopted country as 
fluently as they do the Russo-German of 
their parents. They attend schools where 
only English is taught, and in which the 
Jaw of North Dakota compels them to 
gain a rudimentary education, They 
ride the unbroken cow-ponies of the range 
with the fearlessness of young Indians, 
and celebrate the Fourth of July as 
though to the manner born; but the 
acme of theirAmericanization was reached 
in a thirteen-year-old lad whom I met in 
the valley of the Knife River. Alone on 
the prairie, miles remote from a_ house, 
and with no sign of human presence in 
a wide range of vision, he was herding 
sheep on a bicycle. He was a cheerful 
little chap, and claimed that a wheel gave 
much less trouble than a pony, because it 
did not have to be watered, and never ran 
away. It was also very good to cliase 
coyotes with when they came sneaking 
around his sheep, and he believed that if 
lie could only induce one to stick to the 
road, he could run it down. 

Yes, he was a Russian, that is, he was 
born in Russia, but he did not remember 
much about the place he came from, and 
was forgetting what he did remember as 
fast as he could. 

The wildness of the region in which 
this solitary young wheelman was herd- 
ing his sheep was shown in a few minutes 
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ter I left him by a small bunch of ante- 

pe that dashed out from a ‘‘draw,” and 

: for nearly a mile parallel to the trail 

ong which I was driving. Of course I 
id no gun, and they knew it. 

That night I spent with a Russian fam- 

y whose chief pride in life was their 

tlower-garden, a tiny enclosure filled with 

poppies, marigolds, sweet - pease, migno- 

nette, and pansies, which they tended 
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reluctantly departed, taking with them 
the only lamp in the house. Upon this 
I slipped out from those beastly feather 
beds, softly closed the door, and began 
hurriedly to undress. 

Inside of a minute the door was flung 
wide open, revealing my host, followed by 
his wife and others. As he smilingly in 
quired after my comfort, and if there was 
anything I wanted, or at least I thought 


THE THIRD STAGE OF THE RUSSIAN SETTLER’S FARM-HOUSE. 


The adobe house, granaries, and stables forming three sides of a hollow square. 


with assiduous care. It was the only out- 
of-door flower-garden that I saw among 
them, though in nearly every house a 
few potted plants brightened the win- 
dows. 

These Russians had been accused of be- 
ing filthy in their habits. I did not find 
them more so than are many native-born 
Americans of my acquaintance, though, 
to be sure, certain of tleir customs were 
not such as a fastidious person would ap- 
prove; while others would at least strike 
him as peculiar. It was, for instance, 
somewhat embarrassing when I was ready 
to go to bed to have the entire family 
gather curiously about, with the evideut 
intention of witnessing the performance. 
In vain did I try to out-sit them, but they 
declined to leave, and remained, laughing 
with each other in high enjoyment of 
the situation. I was dead tired, and final- 
ly, in despair, crawled fully dressed be- 
tween the two feather beds prepared for 
my resting-place, where I quickly feigned 
to be asleep. Upon this the spectators 


he did so, I replied that I only wanted to 


be left alone. With this they all cheer- 
fully sat down, prepared to keep me com- 
pany so long as I should remain awake, 
and I again retired to my feathers. This 
time I really fell asleep, and when I next 
awoke it was with a lively sense of suffo- 
cation. The house was hermetically sealed 
against the admission of air, the outer 
doors were locked, not the smallest chink 
pierced the two-foot-thiek walls, and not 
a window could be opened, as I proved by 
strenuous effort. At length, in despera- 
tion, I picked up a stool and drove it 
through the window nearest my_ bed. 
The entire sash went out with a prodi- 
gious clatter, that brought the affright- 
ed family to my room. As I could not 
satisfactorily explain my action, they 
evidently believed me to be crazy, and 
watched me apprehensively until day- 
light. Before leaving that oppressively 
hospitable house I was allowed to pay for 
the broken window, but my host refused 
any recompense for board or lodging. 


ee 
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Another custom brought from the old 
country was that of greeting new arrivals 
or speeding departing guests with kisses 
from the men and simple land-shakes on 
the partof the women. Even a minister 
who visited in which I was 
staying heartily kissed all the men on 
both cheeks, and merely shook hands 
with the At home also the 
women and girls went barefooted, while 
the men and even tle small boys ‘wore 
boots. 

It did not seem wholly nice to have to 
wash in the same tin basin and use the 
same towel with which the entire family 
had performed their ablutions; but I re- 
membered the historic towel of the min- 
ing-camp hotel used by thousands of men 
without complaint, and held my peace. 
I did hate, however, to see the radishes 


one house 


women. 





THE BAD LANDS TO THE WEST 


that were to be served for breakfast 
cleaned in the same useful basin; nor was 
it pleasant to have one of the children 
capture my tootl-brush and closely imi- 
tate my recent use of it. 

My hostess skimmed the cream from a 
pan of milk with her hand; but as I had 
seen the same thing done by an Irish wo- 
man in Mexico, I could not credit the 
custom with being peculiarly Russian. 


MONTHLY 
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Bread, cheese, milk, and radishes form 
the bill of fare for breakfast and sup; 
in every Russian house that I visit 
but for dinner there was an addition 
greens and coffee. with an oceasional f) 
ing of bacon. The bread, made of wu 
bolted wheat flour and baked in m 
ovens, was as light and sweet as any th: 
I ever tasted, and when on one oceasio 
I drew a long black hair from a slice tha 
I was eating, my hostess remarked, non 
chalantly: 

‘Ach! Dot mak nottings.” 

It is, however, unfortunate to have been 
educated to fastidiousness if you must 
live among Russians of the peasant class 

The prime causes of success among 
these foreign-born farmers with lands 
that Americans had declared only fit for 
grazing are thrift and frugality. They 





OF THE RUSSIAN SETTLEMENT. 


protect from the weather their expensive 
farm machinery, while the native-born 
nearly always leaves his in the fields 
where it has been used, from one season 


to another. The American wheat-farmer 
exhausts his rich lands by planting them 
to the same crop year after year, burning 
his straw, and restoring nothing to the 
soil that he has taken from it. The Rus- 
sian varies his crops, or allows his land to 





A WHEAT VILLAGE IN 


Showing four grain-elevators and the general nature of the surroundir 


lie fallow in alternate years, and ploughs 
in his straw. 

It costs the American about thirty-five 
cents to raise a bushel of wheat and de- 
liver it to an elevator within a mile of 
his field. The Russian can raise wheat on 
poorer soil, haul it fifty miles, and place 
it on board the cars for several cents per 
bushel less money. When the latter goes 
to town he earries provisions with him 
and sleeps in his wagon; the American 
puts up ata hotel. The Russian rarely 
eats fresh meat, but his more civilized 
neighbor must have it three times a day. 

The American engages in stock-raising 
on a large scale, allows his cattle to pick 
up their own living on the open range 
the year round, and loses half of them 
during a hard winter. His competitor 
from oversea only raises such stock as 
he can feed and care for, with the result 
that even in the severest winters he saves 
it all. He is narrow-minded and con- 
servative, and his methods are those of 
the Old World, where of necessity his 
sphere of operations was limited. Tlie 
American, especially in the West, brought 
up with large ideas, scorns a small econ- 
omy as he does a petty meanness. He 
despises the small but sure profits with 
which the foreigner is satisfied, and pre- 
fers to assume great risks with the hope 
of large returns. 

A fusion of the two races should yield 
most desirable results; but at present 
they will not come together. The native 
born regards the naturalized citizen with 
dislike and contempt; while the new- 
comer has to overcome both fear and mis- 
trust of those whose ways are so different 
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from hisown. Throughout the West the 
young American who marries a foreigner 
is considered to have lost caste and dis- 
graced his family; while the foreign-born 
are said to be equally prejudiced against 
such inter-racial alliances. These antag- 
onistic feelings cannot be eradicated in 
minds that have held them for a lifetime, 
but it is probable that in another genera- 
tion they will largely if not wholly dis- 
appear. 

The birth-rate among Russo-Americans 
shows a phenomenal increase over that 
of the old country, and the substantial 


‘*mud houses” of the Dakota prairies 
swarm withchildren. I was disappointed 
at not seeing these future citizens in 
school, but at the time of my visit no 
school was in session. I did, however, 


see several district school-houses in com 
munities wholly Russian, and found 
plans in progress for the building and 
support of others. On every hand were 
evidences that North Dakota, with her 
fifty per cent. of foreign-born citizens, is 
fully alive to the value of education, and 
is providing it to the full extent of her 
resources. The little wooden school- 
houses dotting her wind-swept prairies, 
the substantial brick academies to be seen 
in every town, the well-equipped agricul- 
tural college at Fargo, and the promising 
State university at Grand Forks—all prove 
her earnestness of effort and her realizing 
sense that nothing else will so readily 
amalgamate the diverse elements of her 
population. 

The land of which the Russian immi- 
grants have taken possession presents a 
limitless succession of long easy slopes, 
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softly rounded uplands, and broad val 
levs holding occasional streams or glint 
ing chains of water-pools at which the 
range cattle quench their thirst. Con 
trary to the generally preconceived ideas 
of the great Western plains, there is no- 
thing flat nor monotonous about the 
country; while its very bareness of trees 
adds a charm to the superb sweep of land- 
scape over which the eye may roam. In 
hazy distances conical buttes are uplifted, 
or sharply outlined cliffs mark the errat 
ic course of the turbid Missouri. Nearer 
at hand the monotone of neutral-tinted 
prairie grasses is occasionally relieved by 
serpentine lines of dark green, indicating 
the timber fringe of water-courses. 

Both heat and cold can be borne with 
comparative ease in the atmosphere of 
this region; for it is as invigorating asa 
tonic, and so dry that the word humidity 
is unknown to the vocabulary of those 


privileged to breathe it. Potable wa 
exists everywhere within twenty feet 
the surface, and the whole country is 
uniformly underilaid with beds of lign 
that every farmer may if he chooses op 
a coal-mine on his own property, 

The wonderfully picturesque Bad Lai 
bounding the Russian holdings on t 
west were formed by the burning out « 
enormous coal-measures, and the cons: 
quent falling in of the  superimpos: 
erust. This chaotic rearrangement of t 
landscape has left a vast region of pinna 


cled butte and frowning mesa, precipic 


and cliff, stately architecture, exquisit 
sculpture, and savagely distorted forms- 
all burned to vivid colors by the fierce 
heat that created them, and chiselled into 
shape by the cunning hands of wind, 
rain, or frost. Nestled among these are 
valleys and gorges covered with rich 
grasses or pungent sage, in which animal 
life from the adjacent plains finds 
shelter from winter blizzards and 
deadly snow drifts. Thus the Bad 
Lands fgrm a notable game-preserve 
and a desirable cattle-range. Here 
are located the world-famous ranches 
of the late Marquis de Mores and of 
the Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, the hos 
pitable Custer Trail Ranch, owned 
by the Eaton Brothers of Pittsburg, 
and many others equally interesting 
though not so well known. Here an 
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occasional Russian, quick to recognize nat- 
ural advantages in his line of business, 
has appeared with a flock or herd. The 
cowboys of the Bad Lands hate the Rus 
sians, dread their encroachments, and 
would fain exclude them from this favor- 
ite range: while the latter, stolid but tena- 
cious, are equally determined to share it. 
This state of affairs cannot fail to create 
a fierce competition in ways, means, and 
methods that in the end must result fa 
vorably to all concerned, 

Having spent ten days among the Rus 
sians of North Dakota, and learned to en- 
tertain a decided respect for this most 
recently arrived class of our immigrant 
farmers, I set forth in search of another 
colony from oversea, who, coming from 
the most poverty-stricken of all European 
countries, could now show the results of a 
twenty-year residence in the New World. 
It is a community of Icelanders, driven 
from their beloved island home by the 
rigors of its climate and unproductiveness 
of its soil, and now settled along the line 
of the Great Northern Railway in Pem- 
bina, the northeastern county of North 
Dakota. Here, in the land formerly gov- 
erned by Joe Rolette, and occupied by the 
half-breed descendants of French voya- 
geurs, Scotch engages of the Hudson Bay 
Company, and American fur-traders, fam- 
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ilies of Icelanders now form a large pro- 
portion of the population. Although I 
had at the outset no idea of where to 
find these people, a study of the map 
was sufficient to locate them: for who but 
Icelanders would name their post-offices 
Walhalla,Gardar, Akra, Hallson, Eyford, 
Maida, and Hensel? 

My way to these led first to the extreme 
eastern border of the State.and then down 
the broad Red River Valley, the most 
glorious wheat-garden of the world. due 
north to the Canadian border. A rail 
way ride of two hundred miles over this 
country, which is as level as a floor, 
through an almost unbroken wheat-field 
of thirty bushels to the acre, and extend 
ing to the horizon on either side, is at 
once an object-lesson and a delight. At 
that season the wonderful valley was a 
sea of undulating green, dimly bordered 
on the west, near its northern confines. 
by the distant blue of the Pembina Moun 
tains, bisected by the dark timber belt of 
its river, and dotted at short intervals 
with tiny islandlike hamlets clustering 
about groups of tall grain - elevators, or 
the protecting groves planted around sub- 
stantial farm-houses. Against the in 
tense blue of the sky smoke clouds from 


other and far-away trains suggested pass- 
ing steamers, while at night the electric 
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lights of the larger towns simulated the 
warning beacons of a coast. 

Forty years ago this vast wheat-field 
was a buffalo- pasture, through which 
wound the dusty trail traversed by long 
trains of creaking two-wheeled Red River 
carts, each drawn by a single ox, and 
laden with robes or furs from Pembina 
for the St. Paul market. Now all is 
changed—the whole face of the land, the 
people, their industry, and their methods 
of transportation. The home-made carts 


creeping at a snail’s pace gave way to 
river boats, and those in turn to the rail- 


road. The rich freights of furs have 
been supplanted by a still richer freight- 
ing of wheat, while the light-hearted but 
improvident half-breed with his French- 
Indian patois has disappeared before the 
sturdy advance of an English-speaking 
race of husbandmen; and who shall say 
that the change is not for the better? 

Not all the farmers of the Red River 
Valley were English-speaking when they 
first settled its fertile acres. Men of di- 
verse nationalities were attracted by the 
fabulous ricliness of its soil, until its 
tongues were as those of Babel; but in 
due time the language tauglit in its public 
schools prevailed over all others. 

Most interesting of the many comers 
from oversea who have here found new 
homes are the Northmen from Iceland, 


ICELANDIC SETTLER. 


who, like their Russian followers, first 
settled in Canada, on the low lands sur- 
rounding Lake Winnipeg. There drown- 
ed out by floods, they were compelled to 
a second migration, this time to the Unit 
ed States, where they located in Pembina. 
Warned by their recent experience, they 
sought lands from which no flood could 
drive them, and finally selected a pla 
teau known as the **Sand Ridge,” which, 
though well-timbered, contains the poor 
est soil in that entire region. Fortunately 
the Sand Ridge is of such small area that 
later comers were forced to take the mucli 
richer and treeless lands on either side. 
In this locality the Icelandic colony 
has grown and thriven, until to-day, 
twenty years from the date of its foun- 
dation, it is a thoroughly Americanized 
community, numbering several thousand 
intelligent and prosperous people. It is 
well represented in the State Legislature, 
and has furnished to Pembina County 
many of its leading ministers, lawyers, 
and doctors—all of whom were born in 
Iceland, and only came to America when 
in their teens. In spite of their foreign 
ovigin, these men retain no trace of it 
in speech or thouglit, save in a broader 
liberality than is common to native-born 
Americans, and an intimate acquaintance 
with the Northland classics, of which 
most Americans are profoundly ignorant. 
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In the Gardar district school I found 
fty bright youngsters of Icelandic par- 
itage gathered beneath the same flag 
at floats above the school-houses of 
‘ew England, and studying the very 
ext-books used by the descendants of the 
uritans, 
all preparatory to a match game with a 
neighboring school, and were as keenly 
alive to its niceties as though they be- 
longed to some Eastern 
league. They were intensely interested 
in the photograph that I took of them, 
and were vastly proud of the fact that it 
was intended for publication in a great 
magazine. 

These young Icelanders were as well- 
behaved a lot of children as I ever met, 
trained to politeness and a respect for 
their elders, eager to understand without 
being inquisitive, aud, above all, courte- 
ous to each other. All of them can speak 
Icelandic as fluently as English, and ey- 
ery one can read in the vernacular the 
grand sagas of the far northern isle that 
their fathers still hold in fond remem- 
brance. 


At recess the boys played base- 


interscholastie 
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Like all other poverty-stricken immi- 
grants in this country, the Icelanders 
made their start in rude little houses of 
logs or sod, and holding but one or two 
rooms. After a lapse of twenty years 
these have so completely disappeared that 
it was difficult to discover one of them 
in all the county. With the advent of 
prosperity their places have been taken 
by roomy and well-built frame strue- 
tures, neatly painted, and flanked by great 
Although there is little to distin- 
guish the dwellers in these comfortable 
houses from any other Americans of their 
class, a few old-country customs still re- 
main with them, such as the caring for 
birds, and the piling of their firewood in 
conical stacks that may not be buried by 
drifting snows. In one house I found a 
very quaint, very clumsy, and very an- 
cient cradle, in which many generations 
of Iceland babies had been rocked; while 
in another sat a bright-eyed old woman 
spinning wool with a wheel of most prim- 
itive pattern. In their churches all illu- 
minated texts, as well as the service-books, 
are printed in Icelandic; but the minis- 


barns. 


AFTER TWENTY YEARS. 
The present dwelling of the Icelandic settler whose first house is shown on the opposite page. 
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ter of the Gardar church, who, though 
born in Iceland, had been educated in an 
Ohio college, was one of the best read 
and most interesting men whom I met in 
North Dakota. 

That these Icelanders, who but a score 
of years ago were poverty-stricken for- 
eigners, ignorant of the customs, language, 
and institutions of this country, are to- 
day so thoroughly Americanized that it 
is difficult to detect a trace of their for- 
eign birth, is cheering evidence of the 
possibilities latent in all immigrants from 
oversea. They have accomplished no- 
thing that the despised Russians do not 
bid fair to equal, and even to excel, in an 
equal length of time, since facilities for 
learning and succeeding are many times 
greater in the North Dakota of to-day 
than they were twenty years ago. 

Across the Red River in Minnesota, 
with its 2,000,000 of population, of whom 
one-fourth are Scandinavians, 134,000 are 
Germans, 11,000 are Bohemians, 9000 
are Poles, 8000 are Finns, 6500 are Rus- 
sians, and 108,000 are foreigners of other 
nationalities, the process of amalgama- 
tion was found to be fully as rapid as in 
North Dakota, and in most cases even far- 
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ther advanced towards a thorough Amer- 


icanization. Of course the Germans and 
Seandinavians have so thoroughly iden- 
tified themselves with this country that 
they can no longer be considered as for- 
eigners, while the 50,000 natives of the 
British Isles settled in Minnesota have 
hardly been regarded as foreigners from 
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the outset. Eliminating these, leaves f. 
consideration only Finns, Poles, Bol; 
mians, and Russians. 

F lying visits to communities of each « 
these located along the lines of the Nort] 
ern Pacific and Great Northern railwa 
disclosed them to have attained a deer: 
of Americanization intermediate betwee 
those of the Russians and the Icelanders 
of North Dakota. In every case I found 
them to be frugal, thrifty, and indus 
trious, largely guided in their tempora 
as well as in their spiritual affairs by, 
their ministers or priests. Wherever | 
met these men they appeared to be con 
scientious, liberal-minded, and well edu 
cated. The Minnesota school laws com 
pel the education in English of every 
youth in the State, and in every foreign 
born community that I visited it was 
quickly evident that the children are 
being thus taught. They always spoke 
fluent English, generally without an ac 
cent, and above every school-house floated 
the American flag that they are thus 
taught to love and respect above all 
other national emblems. 

As the result of a month’s experience 
among the oversea Americans of two 
great agricultural States, 
I am convinced that 
there is nothing to be 
feared but everything 
to be hoped from such 
immigrants, no matter 
what their previous con- 
dition, as are willing to 
till the soil and people 
the wide vacant spaces 
of our vast territory. 
So long as the existing 
school laws are enforced, 
their children, even in 
the first generation, will 
become as truly Ameri- 
ranized as are the de- 
scendants of those earli- 
er immigrants who set- 
tled the Atlantic coast. 
Whatever dangers exist 
in unrestricted or in par- 
tially restricted immigration must then 
be sought, vot on our Western prairies, 
but in our cities, where the very atmos- 
phere of the congested tenements is moral 
poison; and here, too, the most effective 
preventive of anarchy and crime lies in 
an enforced primary education of the 
children. 
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BY HENRI 


I 
. Museum is the name given 


by the Duc d’Aumale to the price 
less artistic and historical collections at 
the Chateau of Chantilly. In selecting 
this title the Prince’s object was to asso- 
ciate his own name, always popular in 
Franee, with the glorious souvenir of the 
Condés, to whom Chantilly owes the 
greater part of its renown. All the relics 
which formerly belonged to the chateau, 
and which had been dispersed at the time 
of the Revolution, were therefore sure to 
find a welcome place inside its walls 
whenever they happened to be recovered 
from the remnants of private collections. 
But in the formation of the Condé Muse 
um the Due d’Aumale never lost sight of 
the real founder of this patrimonial es 
tate, Anne de Montmorency, High Con 
stable of France, whose singularly ju- 
dicious tastes had transformed the modest 
castle into the splendid palace that event 
ually became the abode of kings. 

* A very interesting article on Chantilly, by the 
late Theodore Child, was published in Harper's 
Magazine for November, 1887. I have souglit in the 
present paper, now that the Due d’Aumale has 
passed away, to complete, as it were, the subject, 
by speaking more particularly of the additions made 
to the Condé Museum since 1887, and about its 
princely benefactor, 


D THE CONDE MUSEUM.* 
BOUCHOT. 


With the double intention of recalling 
in a modern edilice the souvenir of the 
great ancestor and the illustrious heirs, 
the Due d’Aumale sought to restore two 
different styles: the Renaissance of Mont 
morency, and the more classic splendors 
of the Grand Condé. M. Daumet, the 
architect, was enabled to obtain the de- 
sired result by constantly following both 
tendencies. What the feudal residence 
of Anne de Montmorency really was, 
With its porteullis, its projecting parapets, 
its rough-walling and moats, we have 
only recently known from a print that I 


found among the engravings at the Na- , 


tional Library. This print, however art 
less in execution, shows us Chantilly as 
it was in 1611, before the changes made 
by ‘* Monsieur le Prince.” In the picture 
may be seen on a lantern tower in one 
of the inner courts a hitherto unknown 
statue, clad in armor and wearing a hel 
met, which had been placed there by the 
High Constable. The Due d’Aumale was 
greatly interested in this engraving, and 
iad it been discovered earlier, perhaps the 
modern plans of restoring the chateau 
would have been changed; but it was too 
late. 

We know almost everything concern- 
ing Chantilly as it was in the days of the 
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Prince de Condé by means of the numer- 
ous engravings, architectural plans, and 
prints representing the fétes given there 
during the reign of Louis XIV. and 
throughout the whole of the eighteenth 
eentury. The only engraving missing is 
the one showing the Tsar Peter the Great 
during his visit to the chateau, the ar- 
rangements of which he much admired. 
Everything about the grounds to-day is 
nearly in the same condition as it was 
then, except that the work of restoration 
has somewhat changed the aspects. In 
a corner of the park may still be seen 
Sylvia’s Pavilion, the hermitage where 
the poet Théophile de Viau received, under 
painful circumstances, hospitality from 
one of the Princesses of Conde. Quite 
recently the Duc d’Aumale had this little 
pavilion repaired, and requested M. Luc 
Olivier Merson to decorate the walls; but 
the prince had scarcely time before his 
sudden death to admire these beautiful 
compositions, which have only just been 
put in place. Merson’s work is in every 
way what the Due d’Aumale wished it 
should be--a modern work grafted on an 
old structure—as though the prince was 
anxious that neither his name nor his 
epoch should be forgotten later on, when 
the remembrance of them shall have 
grown dim, and historians shall write 
about him in their documental chronicles. 

The magnificent generosity of the Due 
d’Aumale in giving Chantilly and its 
treasures to the French Institute, far from 
restraining his activity and diverting his 
energy to other channels, served, on the 
contrary, to strengthen his idea of in- 
creasing and centralizing all these price- 
less objects. Always a soldier at heart 
and never losing his interest in military 
subjects, the prince suddenly revealed 
himself to the world as a scholar and an 
amateur of the highest order. Excep- 
tionally endowed as he was mentally, lhe 
soon got over the first stages as a princely 
collector, and gained the higher summits 
of scientific criticism. What he desired 
to get he invariably obtained, though not 
for the vainglory of possessing what 
others did not have; he studied each ob- 
ject, interpreted its meaning, and drew 
from it unexpected philosophical conclu- 
sions. One of the features of his original 
and ready-witted mind was to seek the 
highest thoughts of an artist by the side 
lights that the work revealed; and to a 
circle of intimate friends seated round his 
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library table at Chantilly he used f 
quently to elucidate his deductions 
choice and harmonious language, w)) 
he kept his interlocutors under the cha) 
of his lovely light blue Capetian e) 
When he strolled with his visitors throu: 
the picture-gallery he recounted in deta 
the history of each canvas; he explains 
for instance, that Moliére’s eyes, in t! 
portrait by Mignard, were swollen by t] 
action of the foot-lights; that Napoleo: 
in the painting by Gérard, dreams 0! 
empire; that the Cardinal de Bourbon js 
a dissembler; and that the Bastard o| 
Burgundy seemed to be ‘ill at ease in 
civil garb.” 

The Due d’Aumale had an advantage 
over most persons who form collections 
he never took anything that did not suit 
liis purpose, and was therefore free from 
the anxieties of those amateurs who are 
constantly thinking of a posthumous sale. 
He knew that every object which found 
its way to Chantilly would remain there, 
and this assurance of stability enchanted 
him. All the great collectors of the pres- 
ent day are more or less tormented by the 
idea of ‘‘la belle vente.” They remem 
ber the sales of San Donato, Hamilton, 
Destailleur, Spitzer, and Pichon, to men 
tion only the most celebrated ones, while 
the prince until the close of his life had 
no other end in view than to glean the 
most valuable objects from public and 
private sales. He worked for the Insti 
tute, and this meant working for France. 
After the donation had been regularly 
accepted, his only desire was to increase 
the collections. Ever on the lookout, 
he watched, negotiated, and never let go 
any object that was worth having. At 
the same time, while enriching from year 
to year this splendid accumulation, he 
knew admirably how to combine his own 
interests with noble deeds of clarity; he 
paid royally to persons in reduced circum- 
stances for artistic relics that creditors 
had often considered beneath their notice, 
and always added the kind words of a 
well-born and refined gentleman. But 
everything thus bought was always an 
object of value. 


II. 


The Due d’Aumale’s munificence was 


bestowed in two directions. One part of 
his fortune was reserved for the purchase 
of rare retrospective objects and master- 
pieces such as the best-endowed public 
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museums are often unable to acquire. 
In this direction he was extremely eclec- 
tic, his tastes extending from Grecian 
antiquity to pictures by Meissonier, and 
including in its broad range the Italian 
Renaissance, the French Renaissance, the 
art of the First Empire, and that of the 
middle of the present century. He had 
perhaps a preference for the paintings of 
what is called the 1830 period—the art 
that prevailed during his youth—and de- 
fended them against the criticisms of 
amateurs of more recent works. 
Gérard, and Ingres are especially well 
represented in the galleries at Chantilly, 
with Raffet, the genial artist of the Afri- 
can campaigns, and the recognized chron- 
icler of an epic poem in which the prince 
had long played the leading part. The 
rest of the Duke’s fortune was devoted to 
the works of living artists, to those of 
his illustrious colleagues of the Academy 


Gros, 


one of the recent mural paintings in Sylvia’s 


Pavilion by Luc Olivie 


of Fine Arts; to Daumet, his architect, a 
skilful and conscientious artist; to Bau- 
dry, who painted for the mantel-piece of 


the Galerie des Cerfs a strange Saint 
Hubert, representing the Due de Chartres 
as the holy man, and the Due d'Orléans 
as a groom of the hounds. Lue Olivier 
Merson, as we have seen, was selected to 
decorate Sylvia's Pavilion; Diogéne Mail- 
lard was intrusted with the ceiling of the 
grand staircase: Paul Dubois made the 
statue of the High Constable, which is 
placed on the terrace, and recalls the an- 
cient statue that was destroyed. For all 
these works the Due d’Aumale retained 
the supreme direction; he had his own 
will and knew what he wanted. If the 
Constable is without a helmet in Dubois’s 
statue, it is because a drawing at the Na- 
tional Library shows him in full armor 
and wearing a toque. In like manner 
every part of the architecture restored by 
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M. Daumet was submitted to the prince 
for his criticism; he studied all the plans 
and details, even to the minutest orna- 
ments of the paving or the gates. All 
this was done at a time when, as Military 
Governor of Besancon, he was several 
hundreds of miles away from Chantilly. 

During the last ten years of the Due 
d’Aumale’s life—that is to say, after the 
donation to the Institute and his return 
from exile—he made constant additions to 
the collections, the usufruct of which he 
had reserved for himself, and rendered 
them doubly important and magnificent. 
His anxiety about the restoration of the 
chateau having ceased, he turned his 
whole energy towards the enrichment of 
the interior. He accumulated books, 
manuscripts, paintings, and works of art; 
and although his tastes were eclectic, his 
ruling idea was to secure the most valu- 
able objects, especially those that related 
in any way to Chantilly,to the High 
Constable, or to the Condés. He sought 
for portraits and relies that would not be 
out of place by the side of the flags of 
Rocroy and the paintings that had come 
down from ** Monsieur le Prince.” Care- 
ful about having in his collections any- 
thing of doubtful origin, he required 
documentary proof concerning every ob- 
ject purchased. If he bought of Thibau- 
deau, in 1885, the ‘‘ Three Graces” by 
Raphael, and paid $125,000 for the master- 
piece, it was because he knew its history. 
Since then he had had all the wsthetic 
joy of one in possession. He studied this 
incomparable work, commented upon it, 
and discovered in it new and special alle- 
gories. He used to remain for hours in 
front of the painting, tracing out and ex- 
plaining the poetic ailusions implied by 
the figures as bearing on the three ages of 
woman. He had placed it inasmall room 
leading to the Galerie de Psyché and 1e- 
served for the marvels of his collection. 
In the Sanctuarium, as this room was 
called, lie also placed the sketches by Leo- 
nardo, the Virgin of Raphael known as 
the ** Vierge d'Orléans,” the miniatures 
by Jean Fouquet, and the * Esther” of 
Filippo Lippi. 

Stimulated by his philosophical and 
historical studies, and by way of relaxa- 
tion in the interval of writing two books 
on the Condés, the prince opened his li- 
brary, or examined one after another the 
objects in his museum. Invaluable things 
were then brought to light, which had 
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formerly been purchased in a lump f,; 
the Duke of Sutherland, and had origin 
ly belonged to Lenoir, who saved so ma; 
monuments of all kinds from destruct), 
or collected the fragments that had be: 
ruthlessly scattered during the worst d; 
of the Revolution. Without any gr 
critical faculty, but having a fairly refin, 
taste, Lenoir had collected a thousand » 
tistic odds and ends: crayon drawings ; 
the sixteenth century, portraits of the fj 
teenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth cent) 
ries, paintings of the highest order and 
even worthless daubs. Among tle lot was 
a piece of a broken bell, which, he claimed. 
was the one rung for the massacre of thie 
Protestants on Saint Bartholomew's day 
The Due d’Aumale came into possession 
of all this litter, wherein several of the 
lords and ladies of the court of the Valois 
attracted hisattention. Carefully sifting 
the good from the bad, and giving each; 
work its rightful place, he suddenly found 
himself the owner of some of the most in 
teresting relics in existence. Among the 
number was the ‘* Bastard of Burgundy,” 
painted in the fifteenth century,and whieh 
had belonged to the Gaigniéres collection: 
this painting alone would have purchased 
all the rest. Then there was a Moliére by 
Mignard, a real Moliére, in his dressing 
gown, a work in every way like the en 
graving by Notin, the accuracy and the 
resemblance of which are guaranteed 
by the great dramatist’s contemporaries. 
There were many other curious things. 
For example, several small female por- 
traits of the time of Brantdme, prettily 
drawn and skilfully painted, which Le- 
noir had attributed without much 
son to Clouet. I was able to re-estab- 
lish their origin; they are unquestionably 
the work of Corneille of Lyons, about 
whom a great deal has been said, with- 
out, however, a genuine portrait by him 
ever having been shown. These discov- 
eries delighted the Duke, who was over- 
joyed at having been induced to risk a 
high price for Lenoir’s collection at a 
time when no one would have dared to 
give the sum asked by the Duke of Suth- 
erland. 

The Due d’Aumale was also to receive 
from England another lot of portraits, 
the importance of which no one better 
than he was able to appreciate. It was 
in 1888, after his return to France, that 
Lord Carlisle offered to sell liim the three 
hundred portraits in colored crayon pre- 
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ved at Castle How- 

1, and which have 

‘reproduced in 

to-lithographs by 

vd Ronald Gower. 

ie prince hesitated; 

though the proposal 

as tempting, because 

e lithographic repro- 
duetions were not suf- 
ficiently distinct to 
ceive an idea of the 
artistic value of the 
collection. An expert 
was sent to England to 
examine the portraits, 
and as he returned 
full of enthusiasm 
about their worth, the 
three hundred draw- 
ings were brought to 
Chantilly within a 
fortnight. The price 
paid was seventy thou- 
sand dollars, which 
seems a very large 
sum, but is not out of 
proportion to the im- 
portance of the col- 
lection. At this one 
stroke Chantilly had 
recovered the immediate contemporaries 
of the Constable—the kings, queens, 
princes—in fact, nearly all the lords and 
ladies who had visited the chateau in the 
days of its early splendor, and some who 
were related by ties of blood to its recent 
owner. All these portraits were drawn 
from life, in honor of some illustrious 
personage—I know not whom; perhaps 
in honor of Monseigneur Anne of Mont- 
morency himself. As works of art no- 
thing can excel these light and graceful 
drawings, neither those at the Louvre 
nor those at the National Library; they 
recall those lifelike sketches of Holbein 
at Windsor, wherein the faithful subjects 
of Henry VIII. seem to live again. Who 
made these drawings? Clouet, say those 
persons best qualified to express an opin- 
ion on the subject, but Clouet the father 
and Clouet the son, at least, without count- 
ing many unknown artists, for the per- 
sonages represented were sketched be- 
tween 1530 and 1570, from Francois I. to 
Charles IX. At all events, the artists 
were superior workers, especially the old- 
er one, who reminds us of Holbein by 
the freedom and boldness of his touch, 
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Engraved from a photograph of Nolin’s engraving (1685) of Mignard’s portrait. 


which is at once so personal and psycho- 
logical that a stroke of his crayon reveals 
the very thought of his model, and lays 
bare, as it were, the entire soul. 

In writing the history of these mem- 
orable personages, and comparing the 
drawings one with another,the Due d’Au- 
male became convinced that several of 
them had been utilized for the precious 
miniatures of a manuscript at the Na- 
tional Library, the second volume of 
which happened to be in his possession. 
This discovery gave him great uneasi- 
ness, the more so as the volume included 
a portrait of Anne of Montmoreney when 
a young man, in the days of the battle 
of Pavia, which he had never seen be- 
fore. Thecrayon drawings brought from 
Castle Howard were made from life, and 
had evidently been used as documents 
for subsequent work. This fact was of 
great importance, as it threw light on the 
ways of the old painters, and showed their 
conscientiousness. But there was some- 
thing better still in the volume; upon 
each of the effigies was a note written by 
the artist about the person represented, 
enumerating his titles and honors, and 




































ANNE DE MONTMORENCY, HIGH CONSTABLE OF FRANCE. 


The original of this engraving, a crayon portrait from the collection of Lord Carlisle, preserved at Castle Howard, 
served as the origina: of the statue by Paul Dubois on the terrace of Chantilly. 


often pointing out defects to be remedied 
in the likeness. Rectifications of this 
kind are valuable when the models are 
Diane de Poictiers, Marguerite de Valois, 
the Duchesse d’Etampes, all the ‘* belles 
et honnestes dames” of Brantéme, so de- 
cried by him, and so vaunted and cele- 
brated as others ever have been. 
But how relative a thing is beauty, and 
what a matter of convention! Imagine 
the amazement of the prince and those 
whom he invited to visit these celebrated 
personages! Diane de Poictiers was of 
heavy build, Marguerite de Valois decid- 
edly ugly, the Duchesse d’Etampes vulgar 
and pimpled; while all of them were stout, 
more like men than women, and some of 
them with a skulking, crafty look, com- 


none 


In the 


pressed mouth, and@inechédenose. 
lot was an ordinaryypertrait@that did not 
bciong to the original» series; Colnaghi 
sold it to Lord Carlisle, who put it in with 


the others. It is a portrait of Mary Stu- 
art at the age of nine, and was painted by 
order of Catherine de Médicis in 1552. 
The Queen’s letter has been preserved, and 
this portrait happens to be the one ordered 
by her. There can be no question about 
this, as the portrait and letter both bear 
the same date.” It might be a long while 
before such another portrait of the little 
Queen of the Scots at that age is found; 
in fact, I believe it to be unique. 

The Due d’Aumale’s library contained 
the finest editions of the poets and the 
historians of the court of the Valois. As 
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was a great reader, and retained every- 
ing he read, he could not fail to enjoy 
sa dilettante these unexpected effigies. 
The ‘*‘Etrennes”’ of the poet Marot and 
ie fanciful flights of Pantagruel had, in 
is eyes, the attraction of works full of 
ving actors, so well did he know the 
iistory of the personages, and how to un 
ravel their roguish allusions and innuen- 
does. The prince requested me to pre- 
pare a methodical and anecdotal catalogue 
of these portraits, and I am deeply in- 
debted to him for the pleasure derived 
from this fellowship. After such a 
task a writer may be said to have lived 
among those personages, to know what 
they think, to be able to weigh their 
actions. They were neither better nor 
worse than ourselves. 
Two years after this triumphal entry 
of the Valois into Chantilly the prince 
was solicited to make another impor- 
tant purchase. It was a question this 
time of a series of splendid miniatures 
of the French school that had been in 
the possession of a Frankfort family 
for three-quarters of a century. Some 
poor reproductions in chromo-lithog- 
raphy had been formerly published by 
Curmer. The history of these mar- 
vels is somewhat hazy. The Book of 
Prayers to which they belonged had 
been ordered from Jean Fouquet, a 
Touraine artist, by Etienne Chevalier, 
a friend who owed a great deal to 
Agnes Sorel, treasurer of King Charles 
VII., and a contemporary of Joan of 
Are. In the seventeenth century the 
book, mutilated and incomplete, be- 
came the property of Gaigniéres, an 
art-collector; afterwards, passing from 
hand to hand, it was perhaps thrown 
into the trunk of some émigré in the 
time of the Revolution, and thus turned 
up in Germany in the family of a Mr. 
Brentano, Several of its pages were 
scattered ; one of them, *‘ King David,” 
was found at the British Museum; two, 
Saint Margaret” and ‘‘Saint Martin,” 
at the Louvre; and one, the ‘‘ Holy 
Marys,” at the National Library in Paris. 
Mr. Brentano possessed the forty other 
pages, pasted on card-board and framed; 
they were all in a surprisingly fresh 
condition. In 1890 these miniatures be- 
longed to the heir of the first owner, 
Mr. Louis Brentano, a lawyer at Frank 
fort, who hung them on the wall of his 
billiard-room, where they were screened 
Vou. XCVI.—No. 573 —54 
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Fronting 
them was a painting by Fouquet that 
Mr. Brentano had bought himself. Afte: 
rejecting many offers, as he was unwill 
ing to part with this ** family property,” 
he finally allowed himself to be tempted 
by the name of the Due d’Aumale, men- 
tioned by intermediaries, who counted 
upon a large commission. The prince 


from the sun by a curtain, 


did not hesitate, in spite of the high price 
named; he owed to the Institute and to 
France the return of these beautiful wan- 
derers. He undertook the journey to 
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MARIE STUART AT THE AGE OF NINE 
From a crayon portrait ordered by Catherine de Médicis.* 


Frankfort, and came back the owner of 
the miniatures. This purchase was one 
of his greatest joys, perhaps the greatest, 
for France and Frenchmen were specially 


* The inscription on the portrait above the left 
shoulder reads: 

* Marie royne descosse en leage de neuf ans et 
six mois 

“Lan 1552 Av mois de Juillet.” 
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concerned in these inimitable works, hith- 
erto little known, notwithstanding Cur- 
mer’s publication. The painting that Mr. 
Louis Brentano had bought and placed 
on the wall with the miniatu: 
portrait of Etienne Chevalier; it also has 
a history. This painting formerly 
longed to the church at Melun, where 
Chevalier was buried, and the diptych of 
which it was one of the shutters having 
been broken at the time of the Revolu- 
tion, was separated in two. The portrait 
was afterwards found at Munich, but how 
it got there nobody seems to know; the 
other shutter, 


was a 


be- 


which represents Agnés 
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Sorel as the Virgin Mary, is in the An 

werp Museum. Fora long time the Du 
d’Aumale hoped to secure for Chantil] 

this incomparable portrait of Chevalie 

but Mr. Louis Brentano's appetite having 
been whetted by the sale of the Fouque 
miniatures, he raised the price to such a 
figure that negotiations fell through. Thy 
panel was recently purchased at a lowe: 
price for Berlin. 

In their new frames, and placed in the 
Sanctuarium near the ** Three Graces 
and the ‘* Vierge d'Orléans,” Jean Fou 
quet’s miniatures sustain a favorable com 
parison with these masterpieces. There 
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A SIXTEENTH-CENTURY 


MAP OF BRITTANY AND 


NORMANDY. 


In Cwsar’s Commentaries on the Gallic War, illustrated by the Dutch painter Godefroy 
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THE GRAND CONDE. 


Painted in Holland by Teniers, and engraved by Lisebetten. 


are forty in all, a fated number in a 
French academician’s house, and each 
one is more wonderful, more striking, 
than the other. Historically speaking 

and this was the most interesting point 
for the prince —all these small pictures 
painted in gouache on parchment, under 
pretext of recounting the lives of saints, 
reveal in reality the chronicles, manners, 
and life of the entire fifteenth century in 
France. Here there are to be seen 
Paris streets, landscapes in Touraine, 
burghers, and the performance of a ‘‘ Mys- 
tery,” which gives a good idea of our 
medieval theatre. The prince made a 
continual study of these miniatures, and 
found a thousand curious things in each 


and 


one of them. He could not have ima- 
gined a more splendid féte in honor of a 
crowned head than the one that he gave 
when the miniatures were brought to 
Chantilly. The masters of the contem- 
porary school of French art were invited 
to inspect these marvels, which were ex- 
hibited in the print-room of the chateau 
before being placed in the Sanctuarium. 

Thus year after year the Duc d’Aumale 
continued to enrich the collections of the 
illustrious body of which he felt proud 
to belong. The thought of Chantilly, the 
idea of the Constable and the Condés, 
always guided him, as in 1890, when he 
obtained from the Marquis de Biancourt, 
of the luckiest of 


one collectors, that 
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MACAULT READING HIS TRANSLATION OF DIODORUS OF SICILY TO FRANCOIS I. 


strange portrait of the Grand Condé, 
painted in Flanders by Teniers at a time 
when the hero, having taken things amiss, 
went over to Spain. This portrait, with 
its sad, emaciated head that appears ill at 
ease with the crown of laurel placed over 
it by the artist, furnished another occa- 


sion to the prince for study and philos 
ophizing. Condé in 1653 was thirty-one 
vears of age, and had reached one of thos« 
turning-points in life where the slightest 
false step leads to the wrong path. No 
one better than the Due d’Aumale, his 
historian, was able to interpret the hesi 
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tations of that character; he did this with 
an infinite charm of conversation and in 
subtle remarks that carried full convie- 
tion. He said ‘‘ Monsieur le Prince” as 
though, reverting back two hundred years, 
he expected to see the Grand Condé ap- 
pear; and he always used this title in con- 
nection with his ancestor when he accom- 
panied his visitors through the gallery 
where the battle scenes of the hero are 
painted. 

In the Sanctuariwm, which 
served forthe matchless masterpieces of his 
collection, the Due d’Aumale placed, on 
May, 1892, what he called his last ‘‘extray- 
aganza.” This time the object was com- 
monplace, without any connection with 
the chateau or its former masters—the 
“ History of Esther,” by Filippino Lippi. 
This work, a mere museum/piece, but cer- 
tainly of a high order, remained until 
1840 in Italy, at the Palazzo Torregiani, 
where it formed part of a cassone since 
broken up and arranged into pictures. 
Léclanché secured in 1877 the principal 
panel, a fragment full of grace, and paint- 
ed in the exquisite style of the Florentine 
school. In this ‘*‘ History of Esther” 
Lippi still remains the ethereal and re- 
fined Botticellist, a Florentine of the best 
time, wholly given up to simple and can- 
did dreams, concentrating the entire in- 
terest of his poem in tender and gentle 
figures. Placed opposite Jean Fouquet’s 
miniatures, Lippi’s work is not at all un- 
worthy of this proximity, which is saying 
a great deal, and all that can be said, for 
both artists strive after ‘‘ prettiness” and 
distinction. 


was re- 


Ill. 

The library occupies a considerable 
place in the Condé Museum. M. Daumet 
has fitted it up after the English manner, 
in a large hall adjoining the Condé gal- 
leries. A terra-cotta bust of the Grand 
Condé is on the chimney-piece, and in the 
bay of a window hangs the Prince’s hunt- 
ing-horn, a Raoux, with its brass battered 
by many a forest ride. Near by are his 
table, his morocco-leather chair, his to- 
bacco, and his soldier’s pipe. From top 
to bottom of the walls are adjusted the 
shelves and cases wherein are ranged in 
perfect order the 1450 precious manu- 
scripts, and the 7000 or 8000 printed vol- 
umes of the greatest rarity. The whole, 
or nearly all, was brought back from 
England, whither it had been transferred, 
and where it remained until 1888. 
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A profound silence reigns in this cor- 
ner set apart for study, and when the 
Duke raised his voice to tell a story it was 
as though some one were speaking aloud 
in a church. At the other end of the 
library, to the left of the chimney-piece, 
is a small retiring-room, furnished with 
a camp-bed, while on the walls are the 
prince’s portrait by Bonnat, and some 
amusing drawings by the Due de Mont- 
pensier, including a portrait of Louis 
Philippe in a pigtail wig. The library 
was the Duc d’Aumale’s favorite spot. 
He went there early in the morning, 
dressed in one of those costumes of an 
English nobleman such as Benjamin-Con- 
stant painted in the portrait shown atthe 
recent Salon. His latest acquisitions were 
brought to him there, and he noted the 
particular features of each object, and 
expatiated on whatever curious points it 
suggested. Whether it was a question of 
the Psalter of Ingeburge, wife of King 
Philippe-Auguste. the Breviary of Jeanne 
of Evreux, the Mystery of Saint Adrien, 
or the Heures de la Vierge, bearing the 
arms of the Duc de Guise, and bought at 
the Hamilton sale for four hundred and 
ninety-five pounds sterling, he compared 
and set forth his views. A Diodorus of 
Sicily, translated by Macault in the six- 
teenth century, cost the prince five thou- 
sand dollars, and it was the miniature 
facing the title-page that induced him to 
buy the work. Only think of it! an ar- 
tist of the court of the Valois shows in 
his frontispiece King Frangois I. under 
a canopy surrounded by his three sons, 
who listen to the reading of Macault, the 
translator. Here and there may be seen 
seigniors of the court, whose names must 
be known, and whose features are so 
readily recognizable. Antoine, Cardinal 
du Prat, Admiral de Brion, King Henry 
of Navarre, husband of the Marguerite of 
Marguerites. Toidentify each personage 
the Due d’Aumale had only to consult 
his crayon portraits bought from Lord 
Carlisle, which were the best possible ele- 
ments of proof in case of discussion. And, 
in fact, he spent whole days over them, 
getting from them no end of enjoyment, 
as he often did from his rich bindings 
and unique letterpress typography. In 
bindings the library contains specimens 
of all the great amateurs: Grolier, Diane 
de Poictiers, Francois I., Henri I1., Cane 
vari—most of them purchased within the 
last few years from the Hamilton, Seil- 
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liére, Destailleur, and Lignerolles sales. 
From Morgand, his bookseller, he bought 
at one stroke fourteen thousand dollars’ 
worth of bindings to be found nowhere 
else. He received from the same source 
a Book of Hours, written by Jarry (the 
one who cecalligraphed the Guirlande 
de Julie) for the Abbess of Chelles; a 
Regimento de los Principes, bound by 
Grolier; the Lunettes des Princes, bear- 
ing the arms of the Emperor Charles- 
Quint; a Ronsard that once belonged to 
Marguerite de Valois, daughter of Henri 
II., our Queen Margot. One of the last 


fancies of the prince was to buy at the 
De Bordes sale, in February, 1897, a copy 
of the Manége Royal, by Pluvinel. 

It may truly be said of the Duc d’Au- 
male that he was a singularly interesting 


UNDERCURRENTS IN INDIAN 


BY F. H 


I. 

_ yee end of governments,” says Im- 

bert de St.-Amand in one of his 
studies on the French Revolution, ‘is sel- 
dom a natural one. It is generally a sui- 
cide. They perish because, while they 
possess the force of right, they hesitate to 
use the right of force.” Recent events 
in India would show that its rulers have 
not shaped their course by the beacon- 
light of history. A- hundred and thirty 
years ago they inherited a sceptre which 
had fallen from the debile hands of the 
Great Mogul, and found his empire a 
prey to anarchy. The feudatory chiefs 
had proclaimed their independence. Mil- 
itary adventurers had carved kingdoms 
for themselves from his broad domains. 
The Mahrattas were tyrannizing over the 
Deccan from Poona, and extending their 
raids to distant Bengal. The evolution of 
order was a tardy process; and the third 
decade of the present century had closed 
ere a truce from wars of self-preservation 
and conquest gave breathing-time for the 
completion of the administrative system. 
It was India’s misfortune that the period 
when the mechanism of government was 
assuming a definite form was one of polit- 
ical upheaval at home. The middle class- 
es were in revolt against the oligarchy who 
had steered the ship of state through the 
storms of the revolutionary era and Napo- 
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figure in the second half of the nineteen{}, 
century. He had all the acuteness, t], 
perseverance, and the extraordinary tac; 
in judging men and things that belono 
to a man of bis race, and was besides » 

markably gifted with artistic tastes an 
a nice penetration. With his sceptic: 

and Gallic air he could say witty thing 

in chosen language like his father, Kin 

Louis Philippe. The amiable and syn 

pathetic generation to which he belonge 
will never be replaced in France. [3 

his death a whole epoch disappears—] 
was on the point of saying a whole race 
At all events a rare character has passe: 
out of sight. Such minds, said La Roch: 

foucauld, are of pure gold; they hay 
been tested, and are precious because they 
have suffered. 


POLITICAL LIFE. 


SKRINE. 


Jeon’s wars,and had wrested from them ; 
measure of Parliamentary reform whic} 
gave themselves a preponderating influ 
ence. Lord Macaulay,a statesman who 
epitomized the failings as well as the vii 

tues of the medium in which he was bor 

was despatched to India as member of tlh 
Supreme Council, and his genius gave 
him a manifest ascendency over his co 

leagues. Amongst the measures which 
his sturdy optimism carried into effect 
was the supersession of the vernacular 
languages by English as vehicles of high 
er education. He assumed that an ii 

sight into the glories of our literatur 
would necessarily attach the upper class 
es to our side. He reckoned, however, 
without the ingrained conservatism, tlie 
vis inertie, of the Asiatic character, and 
the influence retained by a selfish and 
highly organized priesthood. For a time 
it seemed as though the day-dreams of tli 
great doctrinaire would be realized. Thi 
alumni of the old Hindu College wer 
imbued with Western culture to an exten! 
which is never seen in the present gene) 

ation. With the upper classes of Bengal, 
the most advanced of Indian provinces. 
Anglomania became as fashionable as it 
had been in France half a century earlier. 
3ut for a chain of events which Macau- 
lay could hardly have foreseen, the intro- 
duction of the English language might 
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have effected a silent revolution in the 
social communities of India. The turn- 


ing-point in her history was the mutiny 
of 1857, which first taught the people at 
large that the European was not invulnera- 
ble, and inflicted a blow on his prestige 
from which it has never entirely recov- 


ered. Now if there is a principle which 
needs to be proclaimed on the house-tops 
the Eastern 
Great Britain, it is the supremacy of the 
vhite man. This it is which has enabled 
.few thousand Englishmen to maintain 
law and order in a population of three 
1undred millions seattered over a terri- 


throughout possessions of 


tory as large as Europe, Russia alone ex- 
cepted. The breach in the still imposing 
edifice made by the mutiny has been 
videned by the policy adopted after its 
suppression. Most of the measures at- 
tending the assumption of direct govern- 
ment by the crown showed an astounding 
lack of political foresight. And the fa- 
mous proclamation itself, brimming over 
as it does with enlightened sympathy, is 
so worded as to encourage the wildest 
aspirations. But mere theories, however 
erude and inflammatory, would have 
been powerless to influence the peoples 
of India had not government unwittingly 
provided a mechanism for disseminating 
them. ‘This is the educational system, 
which, as I have remarked, is under state 
control, and is based on the assumption 
that English is the only language which 
merits cultivation. It has re- 
ceived an enormous development of re- 
cent years, and every district of the em- 
pire is now studded with colleges and 
high-schools, which yearly turn many 
thousands of youths loose on a society 
not advanced enough to offer a career to 
more than a tithe of them. Thus has 
been formed a vast army of malcontents, 
whose voice is heard loudly in the public 
press, freed as it has been from all whole- 
some restraints since Lord Ripon’s vice- 
royalty. The importance of a newspa- 
per in India must not be gauged by 
the number printed. Judged by that 
standard the circulation of all the organs 
of public opinion in the most advanced 
and thickly peopled province is wholly 
insignificant. It is certainly not half that 
of a single British or American journal 
of the first class. In point of fact wealth 
is in few hands, and the extreme thrifti- 
ness of the people in all matters uncon- 
nected with litigation and religious and 


serious 
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social ceremony restricts the number of 
subscribers. But printed matter is vested 
with mysterious virtues in the minds of 
the vulgar of all countries. Hence ver- 
nacular rags teeming with veiled sedition, 
gross misrepresentations of the aims of 
government, and grosser personal attacks 
on Europeaus pass freely from hand to 
hand. They are read everywhere to en- 
thralled audiences gathered in the village 
post-office or under the wide-spreading 
tree which is the rendezvous of gossips 
everywhere at the close of the ‘long, 
long Indian day.” The chief executive 
officers of government are able to skim 
the cream of this mischievous literature 
in a weekly summary, published by local 
governmental secretariats, entitled The 
Spirit of the Native Press. Scraps of 
useful information may occasionally be 
extracted from the falsehoods with which 
its columns teem, but there are few num- 
bers of these ‘‘elegant extracts” which 
would not give some servant of the state 
material for a prosecution for libel. 

I have alluded to the royal proclama 
tion of 1858 as offering encouragement to 
inflated political ambition. The text 
books prescribed by the educational de 
partments of government are still more 
open to misconception. Mill’s Essay on 
Liberty, for instance, has been learnt by 
heart by countless Indian youths, who, 
owing to the influences of heredity and en- 
vironment alike, are unable to assimilate 
the strong meat of its aggressively demo- 
cratic teachings. Mr. H. J. 8. Cotton's 
New India has exercised an influence, 
due in large measure to the writer's offi- 
cial position. It was the forerunner of 
that persistent agitation on the part of 
‘* Young Bengal” in favor of equal polit- 
ical rights which is known as the Con- 
gress movement, and has estranged forces 
which united might have dispersed the 
dense phalanxes of ignorance and super- 
stition surrounding them. But the Eng- 
lish in India have to contend against 
other influences than these monsters of 
their own making. There was a time 
when men fondly hoped that history 
would repeat itself, and the cross would 
triumph over effete religious systems 
through the East. But Saint Pauls are 
not produced in every age, and Henry 
Martyn died young and left no successor. 
The great missionary societies have aban- 
doned the task of -proselytizing in silent 
despair, and now focus their energies on 
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educational agency. The colleges and 
schools maintained by them are only 
nominally on a religious basis, and dif- 
fer not one whit in essentials from 
those subsidized by the state and local 
bodies. A policy of absolute non -in- 
terference in matters of religion was 
handed down to us by the East India 
Company, and has been scrupulously ob- 
served under the new régime. Thus Hin- 
duism and the creed of Mohammed 
have had the freest hand, and the present 
generation has witnessed 
rrowth 


— 


a marvellous 
in the elasticity and vigor of 
each. The centres of the Hindu revival 
are Poona, Benares, and Kalighat, a 
much-frequented shrine in southern Cal- 
cutta. Its propaganda is carried on by 
thousands of religious mendicants, who 
wander throughout the empire, received 
royally everywhere. Mahratta Brahmins 
monopolize positions of trust in the Dec- 
can, and have secured a preponderance in 
district government in the Madras Presi- 
dency. Bengali Hindus style themselves 
the Seotch of the East; and however ri- 
diculous the implied parallel may seem, 
they merit the appellation by their ubiq- 
uity and intense clannishness. The move- 
ment is directed by wire- pullers well 
versed in the management of men, and 


able to appeal with force to their preju- 


dices and passions. They take the fullest 
advantage of railways, posts, and 
telegraphs; while English has become a 
lingua franca, and has given solidarity 
to the forces of discontent from Cape 
Comorin to Peshawur. To machinations 
thus astutely conceived was due the agi- 
tation against the slaughter of kine, which, 
although ostensibly directed against Mo- 
hammedans, was intended to cover Eu- 
ropeans with hatred and contempt. The 
tree-smearing which followed it was in- 
spired by similar intrigues, as is a move- 
ment now in progress, the battle-ery of 
which is ‘* India for the Indians ’—its aim 
to boycott foreign importations. 

This great Hindu renascence finds its 
parallel in the recent history of Islam. 
It is well known that the Empress of 
India has more Mohammedan subjects 
than the Sultan of Turkey. The vast 
majority of these inhabit the rich and 
fertile districts of eastern Bengal. They 
are descendants of low-caste Hindus, con- 
verted at the point of the sword by the 
lieutenants of the late Mogul emperors. 
Religions propagated by suth means are 


our 
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apt to lose their hoid on the popula 
mind when once the pressure from aboy; 
has been removed. This was the cas 
with the Mohammedans of the lowe; 
Gangetic delta during the earlier years 
of British rule. Cut off as they were }y 
geographical position from the great ce) 
tres of Mohammedan thought and actio) 
and surrounded by heathenism, their fait}, 
grew cold. They assumed Hindu names. 
took part in Hindu ceremonies, and wor 
shipped the myriad gods of the rival pan 
theon. The first step towards reform was 
due to the promulgation of the Wahab 
dogma by certain fanatics who had mad 
the obligatory pilgrimage to Mecca, and 
found a stern puritanism dominant there. 
For the history of Islam presents a strik- 
ing analogy with that of Christianity. A 
century and a half ago it had sunk even 
lower than the Church of Rome fell ex 
the conscience of Christendom was stirred 
by Luther's clarion-call. The simplicity 
and fervor which characterized it in ear 
lier times had disappeared, and men wo. 
shipped the creature rather than the Cr 
ator by a superstitious veneration of tli 
founder of their faith. The revelations of 
Allah’s will as made in the Koran were 
overlaid by masses of oral and writte 
legend. Mosques had waxed great and 
glorious within. Their art treasures and 
display of barbaric wealth suggested sen 
suous ideas displeasing to Him who“dwe 
eth not in temples made with hands 
Towards the close of the eighteenth cen 
tury amovement strongly resembling ou: 
Reformation shook the decaying fabri 
of Islam to its foundation. Its John Knox 
was a learned Arabian named Maham 
mad Abdul Wahab, who preached unita 
rianism with the fanaticism of his Scot 
tish prototype and a savagery which was 
all hisown. The Wahabis, as his follow 
ers were called, gained powerful adherents 
and made the freest use of the secula: 
arm. The Turkish forces were 
ed by them in pitched battles, the holy 
places Mecca and Medina taken and pi! 
laged. Not until 1818 was their politi 
cal influence shattered, by Mehemet A\}i, 
the terrible Viceroy of Egypt, while tli 
spiritual side of Abdul Wahab’s teach 
ings survived to leaven all Islam. !: 
Bengal its spread was extremely rapid 
The preachers of the new Crusade unde) 
stood, like Carnot the elder, how to organ 
ize victory. They parcelled out the east 
ern districts into circles, each under a 


} 


defeat 
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recognized head, who collected the offer- 
ings of the faithful in the shape of a 
definite proportion of every man’s prod- 
ice. They formed a code of rules cov 
ering the whole range of religious and 
social duty, and prescribed penalties of 
great severity for the minutest transgres- 
sion. Thus any form of association with 
unbelievers, as well as the use of coffee, 
tobacco, and intoxicants, was strictly for- 
bidden. Christian schools were placed 
under a taboo, and the punctual observ- 
ance of fasts, prayer, and ceremonies was 
enjoined. Obedience to these behests was 
assured by a system of mutual espionage 
and periodical visits from spiritual teach- 
ers, Who travelled through the country 
during the cold season, confirming the 
brotherhood in their allegiance, and gath- 
ering in abundant contributions in money 
and kind towards the good cause. Little 
is known of the destination of these sin- 
ews of war—for such they are in the eyes 
of fanatical Wahabis. With them the 
doctrine prevails that all countries not 
under the sway of orthodox rulers are 
‘gates of war,” dar-ul-harb, and that it 
is incumbent on true believers to attack 
the powers that be in such case whien- 
ever a religious war, jihad, is proclaimed 
by the leaders of Islam. These teachings 
first bore fruit about sixty years ago, 
when a rebellion broke out in eastern 
Bengal, which was not extinguished with- 
out bloodshed. In 1871-2 a much more 
dangerous conspiracy was unearthed at 
Patna, and it led to a series of state trials 
for treason. It is commonly believed 
that Wahabi contributions are largely 
embezzled, but no one doubts that a pro- 
portion finds its way to the northwestern 
frontier, and serves to foment disturb- 
ances among the frontier tribes. The 
Sunnis, or old-fashioned Moslems —so 
called because they adopt the Sunna, or 
second book of the holy living—were, till 
recent years, influenced by milder views. 
In their eyes India is a dar-ul-saldm, a 
‘‘ gate of peace,” because the freest exer- 
cise of the faith is permitted there; and 
the more liberal are inclined to draw a 
distinction between Christians, whom 
they term ‘‘ People of the Book,” and 
heathen, branded as Kajfirs, unbelievers. 
Now the bulk of Islam is still Sunni. 
The Turks belong to that sect, as do the 
Amir of Afghanistan and most of the 
Indian frontier tribes, as well as the 
majority of upper-class Mohammedans 
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throughout the peninsula, descendants of 
the Afghan and hosts which 
swept over it in successive waves of con 
quest and founded the Mogul Empire. 
As all Sunnis regard the Suitan of Tur- 
key as the Commander of the Faith 
ful, his successes during the late 


Persian 


war 
have caused a ferment from Mysore to 
Peshawur. It is believed that his dissat 
isfaction with the attitude of Great Brit 
ain during the Turko-Greek imbroglio 
has found vent in intrigues against Eng- 
land, which have culminated in distinetly 
anti-European riots in Caleutta, and far 
more serious unrest on the northwest 
frontier. Moreover, the upper sections of 
Mohammedan society have other causes 
of dissatisfaction with the existing ré 
gime. A more than rudimentary know- 
ledge of English is taught in schools sub- 
sidized by government or local bodies, 
and is regarded as a shibboleth for can 
didates for public employ. The Hindus 
accept the educational policy of their 
rulers, and therefore have secured a vir- 
tual monopoly of subordinate executive 
and judicial offices throughout India. 
Mohammedans, on the other hand, are 
prevented by religious scruple or innate 
conservatism from taking advantage of 
this. mechanism. Their youth have re- 
course to Madrissas, institutions on a re- 
ligious basis, teaching Arabic, Persian, 
and the vernacular. Thus has it come 
to pass that Mohammedans are to be met 
with in thousands who are Hafiz—i. e., 
know the entire Koran by heart—who are 
poets of no mean ability, polished and 
highly educated men of the world, but 
who starve on the merest pittance as 
teachers. This exclusion from the goal 
of every young Indian’s ambition rankles 
deeply in Mohammedan minds, and in- 
spires an intense jealousy of the pliant, 
clannish Hindu, and a rather illogical 
dislike of a government recruited almost 
entirely from unbelievers. Loyalty can- 
not be expected from men who smart 
under a real or fancied injustice. 

The process of. disintegration due to 
vast and uncontrollable popular move- 
ments has found an ally in the weakness 
of the civil power. This is primarily the 
result of a pernicious usage which per- 
mits the personnel of the Indian govern- 
ment to spend three-fourths of each year 
in hill sanitaria. The ‘‘ Simla Exodus,” 
as it is familiarly styled in India, has at- 
tained proportions undreamt-of by Lord 
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Lawrence, who inaugurated it a genera- 
tion back; for a retreat which is suscep- 
tible of justification when confined to the 
Viceroy and his immediate advisers be- 
comes a dereliction of duty if it is in- 
dulged in by the staffs of a score of great 
departments whose sphere of action lies 
wholly in the plains. It has produced an 
empire within an empire—a secretariat 
caste who jealously guard their privileges 
and monopolize the higher executive posts, 
to the intense dissatisfaction of those who 
literally bear the burden and heat of the 
day. It favors excessive centralization 
and elaborateness in official work, leav- 
ing the heads of districts no leisure for 
self-culture, and seriously impairing their 
prestige with the people at large. And, 
worst of all, the exodus removes men on 
whose wisdom depends the happiness of 
many millions from the influence of pub- 
lie opinion and the broad current of hu- 
man life. ‘‘ The government itself,” says 
Mr. Cotton, in his New India, *‘ is not in 
a position to grasp the true meaning of 
the situation. Far removed in the serene 
Himalayan heights, it is not susceptible 
to the influence to which it would be 
subjected in the great capitals; and it 
labors under the disadvantage that it is 
surrounded by advisers whose experience 
has been gained e!sewhere than in the 
metropolis, and otherwise than by asso- 
ciation with the real leaders of native 
thought.” The example set by the cen- 
tral power of burying itself in the bow- 
els of the Himalayas during the hot and 
rainy months has been imitated by the 
provincial governments of all degrees, 
and the outcome will infallibly be a pa- 
ralysis of the civil arm in times of stress. 
This was the case during the recent Cal- 
cutta riots, which might have been quelled 
without bloodshed, pulveris exigui jactu, 
had the personnel of the Bengal govern- 
ment been at its proper post. 

Revolutions are often heralded by se- 
vere and widespread distress, and this is 
now endemic in India. Many are the 
factors in the situation. Hindus and 
Moslems are restrained by no prudential 
motives from increasing and multiplying, 
while the lower classes cling with limpet- 
like tenacity to the overburdened soil. 
Hence there are large congested districts 
which afford object- lessons in Malthu- 
sianism on a scale undreamt-of by their 
amiable enunciator. The prices of food- 
grains have maintained a very high level 
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of late years—a fact due to short crops 
and to excessive exports induced by ey 
tended means of conveyance. The gre 
middle class, which subsist on fixed j; 
comes drawn from service or small shar 
in landed property, are especial sufferers 
and their education enables them to voi 
their woes in the press. Landlords ay 
aggrieved by the one-sided character . 
recent agrarian legislation, and cultiys 
tors regard with indignation the shrink 
age of sixty per cent. in the rupee val 
of their hoards of silver ornaments whi: 
has followed the closure of the mints j 
1893. Thus there has grown up an eage: 
longing for change in populations igno 
rant of the far greater miseries from whic 
settled government protects them. Ther 
can be no doubt, too, that latent dissati: 
faction has passed into an acute stage ow 
ing to the train of calamities which hay. 
recently afflicted the empire—ascribed a 
they are by the priestly castes to the wrat 
of the gods aroused by the land’s sul 
mission to non-Hindu rulers. 


If. 


One of the most momentous discoveries 
of our times is the identity of the laws go) 
erning the growth and transformation of 
organisms and those which control hu 
man energies displayed in the formatio: 


of communities. Neither in nature no 


in human history is progress uniform!) 


maintained. It is subject to wons o 
rise and fall, like the heart’s action of sys 
tole and diastole. In the annals of Eng 
land the abject subservience of all classes 
to the tyranny of Henry the Eighth is 
followed by the spacious times of the Vir 
gin Queen; the social and political dry 

rot of Charles the Second’s reign, b) 
grandeur in literature and war unde: 
Queen Anne. The transitions are gen 
erally so slow as to be almost impercep 
tible; but they are sometimes sharp and 
sudden, bringing about in a few years 
organic changes which are ordinarily the 
work of centuries. In the latter category 
must be ranged the Indian mutiny of 1857, 
which produced a revolution as drastic 
as that of 1789. The two events present 
many parallels. There were in both a 
craving for change at all costs, a destruc 

tion of old landmarks, a breaking away 
from a time-honored past. The East In 
dia Company's splendid European forces 
were replaced by drafts of weedy lads 
recruited on the short-service system, who 
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are decimated by enteric fever and dis- 
eases the result of the moral weakness 
and fierce passions so common in early 
manhood, while the survivors quit the 
country when the acclimatizing process 
The Indian navy, with its 
glorious bead-roll of achievements, was 
swept away, the officers of all ranks re- 
ceiving pensions equivalent to the full 
pay of their grades; and though an at- 
tempt has tardily been made to correct 


is complete. 


this grievous blunder, it has been render- 
ed almost abortive by the jealousy of the 
British Admiralty. Recruitment of the 
covenanted civil service by open competi- 
tion was at the same time introduced in 
all its rigor. The change has radically al- 
tered the character of that eminent body. 
The esprit de corps, the mutual sympathy 
so essential to healthy corporate exist- 
ence, has given place to fierce jealousies, 
bred by the struggle for well-paid offices 
enabling their holders to shirk the hard 
conditions of Indian service by spend 
ing the unhealthy months in bracing hill 
Nay, the East India Company 
itself, that mighty association of mer- 
chant princes, with its vast stores of spe- 
cial knowledge, the accumulation of a 
century of rule, was swept away by a 
stroke of the pen, and its place taken. by 
a council composed of veterans who are 
content to register the decrees of the 
Secretary of State. But that high official 
is under the control of the House of Com- 
mons, which, during the present reign, 
has secured an overwhelming preponder- 
ance in the state. And thus the anomaly 
has come to pass that an empire inhabit- 
ed by three hundred millions of Asiaties 
is continually dragged into the narrow 
arena of party politics, and becomes a 
prey to the ‘‘faddists.” The latter, like 
the power given to irresponsible politi- 
cians to thrust sticks into the mechanism 
of a delicate and complicated administra- 
tion, is essentially a product of the Vic- 
torian era—a time of heaped-up riches, 
of the rapid growth of a vast leisured 
class, whose redundant energies, the her- 
itage of the race, find no outlet in war,and 
are controlled by no special knowledge. 
To these fanatics we owe the spectacle, 
so often repeated, of needless and harass- 
ing interference with the affairs of India. 
At one moment the House of Commons 
passes a resolution censuring the excise 
administration, and forces ruinous fiscal 
changes on local authorities. Anon the 
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vials of its wrath are poured out on the 
opium traffic, with equally little cause. 
Again its thunders are launched against 
the precautions taken to protect our 
young soldiers from physical mischief 
due to indulging the cravings of im- 
perious nature, and free trade in vice 
is established, which has sensibly weak 
ened the mainspring of British authority. 
Does Lancashire seek fresh fields for her 
textile industries suffering from foreign 
competition? Straightway pressure is put 
on the government in the House of Com- 
mons, and a differential tariff is conceded 
which shakes the people’s confidence in 
British impartiality. It is to party poli- 
tics that we owe the appointment as Vice- 
roy of Lord Ripon. But for the applica- 
tion of the maxim spolia victoribus, a 
radical doctrinaire would not have been 
permitted to sit in the seat of Wellesley 
and Cornwallis. His advent to 
was another turning-point in Indian af 
fairs. Race feeling had hitherto slum 
bered, and as much cordiality prevailed 
between European and natives as differ 
ence of birth and habits admitted. By 
his ill-judged attempt to level downwards, 
to wrest from his European fellow-sub- 
jects their birthright of trial by their 
peers, he let loose a flood of fierce passions 
which profoundly modified the relations 
between the races. Contempt was bred 
on the one side, and on the other hatred, 
jealousy, and the rage of ungratified am- 
bition. 3ut Lord Ripon’s mischievous 
activity went much further. He forced 
on India an ill-digested measure of self- 
government, which was strangled at its 
birth by the all-powerful lawyer class, 
and its failure has brought municipal in- 
stitutions into contempt. The liberty of 
the press is another battle-ery of his party, 
and one which has great force when ap- 
plied to a nation which has wrought out 
its own salvation with blood and tears, 
That congeries of decayed communities 
which we call India is certainly not so 
situated, and when Lord Ripon emanci- 
pated the vernacular prints from whole- 
some control he merely increased their 
power as engines for libelling and the 
levy of blackmail. To this unhappy era 
belongs the origin of the Congress move- 
ment, which was avowedly inspired by 
the flabby sentiment on which Lord Ri- 
pon’s domestic policy was based. It is, 
as most people are aware, an attempt to 
import the mechanism of political agita. 
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tion into India. Annual assemblies are 
held at the provincial capitals in turn, 
which are attended by delegates nomi- 
nally elected by the inhabitants of the 
various districts, but in point of fact by 
the army of briefless lawyers to be found 
in every large town. Year after year 
resolutions are passed by these caucuses 
in favor of simultaneous examinations 
for admission to the civil service in India 
and at home, the repeal of an act which 
forbids the possession of fire-arms by na- 
tives of India unprovided with licenses, 
and the divorce of executive from judi- 
cial functions in certain officials. The 
congresses have had no practical result, 
because they are conducted by doctri- 
naires who aspire to be men of action, 
but are not men of the world; because 
social reforms must march pari passu 
with political; and history furnishes no 
precedent of the evolution of national 
life in a community of timid sciolists. 
‘Only by blood and tears are nations 
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saved.” The agitation has, however, lef; 
behind it a legacy of heart-burning and 
class hatred, and has widened a gu}; 
which it must be the wish of every lover 
of humanity to bridge. 

Such are the principal factors in | 
ferment which is stirring the Indian E 
pire of Great Britain. That it will 
stilled, as far as external symptoms ; 
concerned, is not at all improbable; but 
unless the causes which conspire to pr 
duce it be grappled with, England y 
find her Eastern possessions a sources 
ever-growing weakness and anxiety. H 
first duty is debellare superbos—to restore 
implicit obedience to her rule; her next 
to direct an impartial inquiry into tle 
social and political conditions which men 
ace its duration. The cautery must be ; 
plied with an unsparing hand; but those 
charged with the duty of reorganizatio 
must remember that men can be governed 
only by exciting their sympathy or their 
fears. 


AN INCIDENT. 


BY SARAH BARNWELL ELLIOTT. 


T was an ordinary frame house stand- 
ing on brick legs, and situated on a 
barren knoll, which, because of the dead 
level of marsh and swamp and deserted 
fields from which it rose,seemed to achieve 
the loneliness of a real height. The south 
and west sides of the house looked out on 
marsh and swamp; the north and east 
sides on a wide stretch of old fields grown 
up in broom-grass. Beyond the marsh 
rolled a river, now quite beyond its banks 
with a freshet; beyond the swamp, which 
was a cypress swamp, rose a railway em- 
bankment leading to a bridge that crossed 
the river. On the other two sides the 
old fields ended in a.solid black wall of 
pine-barren. A roadway led from the 
house through the broom-grass to the 
barren, and at the beginning of this road 
stood an out-house, also on brick legs, 
which, save for a small stable, was the 
sole out-building. One end of this house 
was a kitchen, the other was divided into 
two rooms for servants. There were 
some shattered remnants of oak-trees out 
in the field, and some chimneys over- 
grown with vines, showing where in hap- 
pier times the real homestead had stood. 


It was toward the end of February; a 
clear afternoon drawing toward sunset 
and all the flat, sad country was covered 
with a drifting red glow that turned the 
field of broom-grass into a sea of gold; 
that lighted up the black wall of pine 
barren, and shot, here and there, long 
shafts of light into the sombre depths of 
the cypress swamp. There was no sign 
of life about the dwelling-house, though 
the doors and windows stood open; but 
every now and then a negro woman came 
out of the kitchen and looked about, while 
within a dog whined. 

Shading her eyes with her band, this 
woman would gaze across the field tow 
ard the ruin; then down the road; then, 
descending the steps, she would walk a 
little way toward the swamp and look 
along the dam that, ending the yard o1 
this side, led out between the marsh and 
the swamp to the river. The over-full 
river had backed up into the yard, how- 
ever, and the line of the dam could now 
only be guessed by the wall of solemu 
cypress-trees that edged the swamp. Still, 
the woman looked in this direction man} 
times, and also toward the railway em 
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bankment, from which a path led toward 
‘the house, crossing the head of the swamp 
by a bridge made of two felled trees. 
“But look as she would, she evidently 
did not find what she sought, and mut- 
tering ‘‘ Lawd! Lawd!” she returned to 
ie kitehen, shook the tied dog into si 
ence, and seating herself near the fire, 
vazed sombrely into its depths. A cov 
red pot hung from the crane over the 
laze, making a thick bubbling noise, as 
what it contained had boiled itself al 
most dry, and a coffee-pot on the hearth 
rave forth a pleasant smell. The woman 
from time to time turned the spit of a 
tin kitehen wherein a fowl was roasting, 
ind moved about the coals on the top of 
. Dutch oven at oneside. She had made 
preparation for a comfortable supper, 
ind evidently for others than herself. 

She went again to the open door and 
looked about, the dog springing up and 
following to the end of his cord. The 
sun was nearer the horizon now, and the 
red glow was brighter. She looked tow 
ard the ruin; looked along the road; 
came down the steps and looked toward 
the swamp and the railway path. This 
time she took a few steps in the direction 
of the house; looked up at its open win 
dows, at the front door standing ajar, at a 
pair of gloves and a branch from the vine 
at the ruin, that lay on the top step of 
the piazza, as if in passing one had put 
them there, intending to return in a mo- 
ment. While she looked the distant 
whistle of a locomotive was heard echoing 
back and forth about the empty land, 
and the rumble of an approaching train. 
She turned a little to listen, then went 
hurriedly back to the kitchen 

The rumbiing sound increased, although 
the speed was Jessened as the river was 
neared. Very slowly the train was 
moving, and the woman, peeping from 
the window, watched a gentleman get off 
and begin the descent of the path. 

‘*Mass Johnnie!” she said. ‘* Lawd! 
lawd!” and again seated herself by the 
fire until the rapid, firm footstep having 
passed, she went to the door, and stand- 
ing well in the shadow, watched. 

Up the steps the gentleman ran, pausing 
to pick up the gloves and the bit of vine. 
The negro groaned. Then in at the open 
door, ‘‘ Nellie!” he called, ‘‘Nellie!”’ 

The woman heard the call, and going 
back quickly to her seat by the fire, threw 
her apron over her head. 
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‘* Abram!” was the next call; then, 
** Aggie!” 

She sat quite still, and the master, run- 
ning up the kitchen steps and coming in 
at the door, found her so. 

** Aggie?” 

“Yes, suh.”’ 

‘“Why didn’t you answer me?” 

The veiled figure rocked a little from 
side to side. 

‘‘What the mischief-is the matter?” 
walking up to the woman and pulling 
the apron from over her face. ‘‘ Where 
is your Miss Nellie?” 

‘I dun’no’, suh; but yo’ supper is 
ready, Mass Johnnie.” 

‘*Has your mistress driven anywhere?” 

‘*De horse in de stable, suh.” The wo- 
man now rose as if to meet a climax, but 
her eyes were still on the fire. 

‘Did she go out walking?” 

‘*Dis mawnin’, sul.” 

‘This morning!” he repeated, slowly, 
wonderingly, ‘‘and has not come back 
yet?” 

The woman began to tremble, and her 
eyes, shining and terrified, glanced fur- 
tively at her master. 

‘*‘Where is Abram?” 

‘I dun’no’, suh!” It was a gasping 
whisper. 

The master gripped her shoulder, and 
with a maddened roar he cried her 
name—‘* Aggie!” 

The woman sank down. Perhaps his 
grasp forced her down. ‘‘’Fo’ Gawd!” 
she cried—-*'’fo’ Gawd, Mass Johnnie, I 
dun’no’!” holding up beseeching hands 
between herself and the awful glare of 
hiseyes. ‘I'll tell you, suh, Mass Jobn- 
nie, I'l] tell you!” crouching away from 
him. ‘‘ Miss Nellie gimme out dinner en 
supper, den she put on she hat en gone to 
de ole chimbly en git some de brier what 
grow dey. Den she come back en tell 
Abram fuh git a bresh broom en sweep 
de ya’d. Lemme go, Mass Johnnie, please, 
suh, en I tell you better, suh. En Abram 
teck de hatchet en gone to'des de railroad 
fuh cut de bresh. °*Fo’ Gawd, Mass John- 
nie, it’s de trute, suh! Den I tell Miss 
Nellie say de chicken is all git out de 
coop, en she say I muss ketch one fuh 
unner supper, suh; en I teck de dawg en 
gone in de fiel’ fuh look fuh de chicken. 
En I see Miss Netlie put ’e glub en de 
brier on de step, en walk to’des de swamp, 
like ’e was goin’ on de dam—'kase de wa- 
ter ent rise ober de dam den—en den I 
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gone in de broom-grass en I run de chick- 
en, en I ent ketch one tay I git clean ober 
to de woods. En when I come back de 
glub is layin’ on de step, en de brier, des 
like Miss Nellie Jeff um—” She stopped, 
and her master straightened himself. 

‘* Well,” he said, and his voice was 
strained and weak. 

The servant once more flung her apron 
over her head, and broke into violent ery- 
ing. * Dat’s all,,Mass Johnnie! dat’s all! 
I dun’no’ wey Abram is gone; I dun‘no’ 
what Abram is do! Nobody ent been on 
de place dis day—dis day but me—but 
me! Oh, Lawd! oh, Lawd en Gawd!” 

The master stood as if dazed. His face 
was drawn and gray, and his breath came 
in awful gasps. A moment he stood so, 
then he strode out of the house. With a 
howl the dog sprang forward, snapping 
the cord, and rushed after his master. 

The woman’s cries ceased, and without 
moving from her crouching position she 
listened with straining ears to the sounds 
that reached her from the stable. Ina 
moment the clatter of horses’ hoofs going 
at a furious pace swept by, then a dead 
silence fell. The intense quiet seemed to 
rouse her, and going to the door, she look 
ed out. The glow had faded, and the gray 
mist was gathering in distinct strata above 
the marsh and the river. She went out 
and looked about her as she had done so 
many times during that long day. She 
gazed at the water that was still rising; 
she peered cautiously behind the stable 
and under the houses; she approach- 
ed the wood-pile as if under protest, 
gathered some logs into her arms and an 
axe that was lying there; then turning 
toward the kitchen, she hastened her 
steps, looking back over her shoulder 
now and again, as if fearing pursuit. 
Once in the kitchen she threw down the 
wood and barred the door; she shut the 
boarded window-shutter, fastening it with 
an iron hook; then leaning the axe against 
the chimney. she sat down by the fire, 
muttering, ‘If dat nigger come sneakin’ 
back yer now, I'll split’e haid open, sho.” 

Recovering a little from her panic, she 
was once more a cook, and swung the 
erane from over the fire, brushed the 
coals from the top of the Dutch oven, 
and pushed the tin kitchen further from 
the blaze.” ‘‘ Mass Johnnie ‘ll want 
sump'h’n to eat some time dis night,” she 
said; then, after a pause, ‘‘en I gwine eat 
now.” She got a plate and cup, and 


helped herself to hominy out of the pot 
and to a roll out of the oven; but thouch 
she looked at the fowl she did not tone! 
it, helping herself instead to a goodly « 
of coffee. So she ate and drank with { 
axe close beside lier, now and then pausin< 
to groan and mutter—‘* Po’ Mass Johnni: 
—po’ Mass Johnnie!—Lawd! Lawd! 
Miss Nellie had er sen’ Abram atter « 
chicken—like I tell um—Lawd!” shaki 
her head the while. 

Through the gathering dusk John M 
ris galloped at the top speed of his hors: 
Reaching the little railway station, }. 
sprang off, throwing the reins over 
post, and strode in. 

‘Write this telegram for me, Green, 
he said; ‘‘my hand trembles.” 


* To Sam Partin, Sheriff, Pinevill: 
‘*My wife missing since morning. }) 
gro, Abram Washington, disappeare 
Bring men and dogs. Get off nig 
train this side of bridge. Will be fire o 
the path to mark the place. 
JOHN Morris.’ 


‘*Great God!” the operator said, in a 
low voice. ‘‘Ill come too, Mr. Morris.’ 

‘*Thank you,” John Morris answered 
‘Iam going to get the Wilson boys, and 
fountree and Mitchell,” and for the firs 
time the men’s eyes met. Determined 
deadly, sombre, was the look exchanged 
then Morris went away. 

None of the men whom Morris sum 
moned said much, nor did they take long 
to arm themselves, saddle, and mount, and 
by nine o'clock Aggie heard them con 
galloping across tlie field; then her mas 
ter’s voice calling her. There was littl 
time in which to make the signal-fire 01 
the railroad embankment, and to cut 
lightwood into torches, even though ther 
were many hands to do the work. John 
Morris's dog followed him a part of thi 
way to the wood-pile, then turned aside 
to where the water had crept up fron 
the swamp into the yard. Aggie saw 
the dog, and spoke to Mr. Morris. 

‘** Dat’s de way dat dawg do dis mawn 
in’, Mass Johnnie, an’ when I gone to 
ketch de chicken, Miss Nellie was walkin 
to’des dat berry place.” 

An irresistible shudder went over John 
Morris, and one of the gentlemen stand 
ing near asked if he had a boat. 

‘*The bateau was tied to that stake 
this morning,” Mr. Morris answered, point- 
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ing to a stake some distance out in the 
water: ‘‘ but I have another boat in the 
top of the stable.” Every man turned to 
vo for it, showing the direction of their 
fears, and launched it where the 
bridge crossed the head of the swamp, 
and where now the water was quite deep. 

The whistle was heard at the station, 
and the rumble of the on-coming train. 
The fire flared high, lighting up the group 
of men standing about it, booted and 
belted with ammunition-belts, quiet, and 
white, and determined. 

Many curious heads looked out as the 
sheriff and his men— men 
Green from the station—got off; then the 
train rumbled away in the darkness tow- 
ard the surging, turbulent river, and the 
crowd moved toward the house. 

Mr. Morris told of his absence in town 
on business. That Abram had been hired 
first as a field-hand; and that later, after 
his marriage, he had taken Abram from 
the field to look after his horse and to do 
the heavier work about the house and 
yard. 

** And 
worthy?” 

‘*T am sure of it; she used to belong to 


log 
log 


Six besides 


the woman Aggie is_ trust- 


us.” 

‘* Abram is a strange negro?” 

« ea” 

Then Aggie was called in to tell her 
story. Abram had taken the hatchet 
and had gone toward the railroad for 
brush to make a broom. She had taken 
the dog and gone into the broom-grass to 
catch a fowl, and the last she had seen of 
her mistress she was walking toward the 
dam, which was then above the water. 

‘How long were you gone after the 
chicken?” 

**T dun’no’, suh; but I run um clean to 
the woods ‘fo’ I ketch um, en I walk back 
slow ’kase I tired.” 

‘* Were you gone an hour?” 

‘*T spee so, suh, *kase when I done 
ketch de chicken I stop fuh pick up some 
light-wood I see wey Abram been cuttin’ 
wood yistiddy.” 

** And your mistress was not here when 
you came back—nor Abram?” : 

‘**No, suh, nobody; en ’e wuz so lone- 
some I come en look in dis house fuh 
Miss Nellie, but °e ent deyyer; en I look 
in de bush fuh Abram, but I ent see um 
nudder. En de dawg run to de water 
en how] en ba” en ba’k tay I tie um 
up in de kitchen.” 
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‘*And was the boat 
this morning?” 

‘Yes, suh; en when I been home long 
time en git scare, den | look en see de 
boat gone.” 

‘You don’t think that your mistress 
got in the boat and drifted away by ac 
cident?” 

“cc No. 
*fraid de 
wid um.” 

‘*Is Abram a good boy?” 

‘I dun’no’,suh; I dun’no’ nuffin ’tall 
‘bout Abram, Abram is strange 
nigger to we.” 

‘Did he 
room?” 

‘“*Abram tings? Ki! Abram ent hab 
nuttin’ ceppen what Miss Nellie en Mass 
Johnnie gi'tum. No, suh, dat nigger ent 
hab nuttin’ but de close on ‘e back when 
’e come to we.” 

The sheriff paused a moment. ‘I 
think, Mr. Morris,” he said at last, ‘‘ that 
we'd better separate. You, with Mr. Mit- 
chell and Mr. Rountree, had better take 
your boat and hunt in the swamp and 
marsh, and along the river-bank, Let 
Mr. Wilson, his brothers, and Green take 
your dog and search in the pine-barren. 
I'll take my men and my dogs and cross 
the railroad. The signal of any discovery 
will be three shots fired in quick succes- 
sion. The gathering - place ‘ll be this 
house, where a member of the discovering 
party ‘ll meet the other parties and bring 
‘em to the discovery. And I beg that 
you'll refrain from violence, at least un- 
til we can reach each other. We've no 
proof of anything 

‘*Damn proof!” 

‘** An’ only clew,” the sheriff 
went on, ‘‘the missing boat, points to 
Mrs. Morris’s safety.” <A little consulta- 
tion ensued; then agreeing tothe sheriff's 
distribution of forces, they left the house. 

The sheriff's dogs—the lean, small 
hounds used on such occasions—were tied, 
and he held the There was an 
anxious look on his face, and he kept his 
dogs near the house until the party for 
the barren had mounted and ridden away, 
and the party in the boat had pushed off 
into the blackness of the swamp, a torch 
fastened at the prow casting weird, un 
certain shadows. “Then ordering his six 
men to mount and te lead his horse, he 
went to the room of the negro Abram 
and got an old shirt. The two lean lit- 
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tle dogs were restless, but they made no 
sound as he led them across the railway. 
Once on the other side, he let them smell 
the shirt, and loosed them, and was about 
to mount, when, in the flash of a torch, 
he saw something in the grass. 

‘*A hatchet!” he said to his compan- 
ions, picking it up; ‘‘and clean, thank 
God!” 

The men looked at each other, then one 
said, slowly, ‘‘ He coulder drowned her?” 

The sheriff did not answer, but followed 
the dogs that had trotted away with their 
noses to the ground. 

‘‘T’m sure the nigger came this way,” 
the sheriff said, after a while. ‘‘ Those 
others may find the poor young lady, but 
I feel sure of the nigger.” 

One of the men stopped short. 
nigger’s got to die,” he said. 

‘“Of course,” the sheriff answered, 
** but not by Judge Lynch’s court. This 
circuit's got a judge that'll hang him 
lawfully.” 

‘*T b’lieve Judge More will,” the recal- 
citrant admitted, and rode on. ‘* But,” 


‘* That 


he added, ‘‘if I know Mr. John Morris, 
that nigger’s safe to die one way or an- 
other.” 

They rode more rapidly now, as the 
dogs had quickened their pace. 


The 
moon had risen, and the riding, for men 
who hunted recklessly, was not bad. 
Through woods and across fields, over 
fences and streams, down by-paths and 
old roads, they followed the little dogs. 

‘““ We're makin’ straight for the next 
county,” the sheriff said. 

‘*We're makin’ straight for the old 
Powis settlement,” was answered. ‘‘ No- 
thin’ but niggers have lived there since 
the war, an’ that nigger’s there, I'll bet.” 

‘*That’s so,” the sheriff said. ‘‘ About 
how many niggers live there now?” 

‘‘There ain’t more than half a dozen 
cabins left now. . We can easy manage 
that many.” 

It was a long rough ride, and in spite 
of their rapid pace it was some time after 
midnight before they saw the clearing 
where clustered the few cabins left of the 
plantation quarters of a well-known place, 
which in its day had yielded wealth to its 
owners. The moon was very bright, and, 
save for the sound of the horses’ feet, the 
silence was intense. 

‘* Look sharp,” the sheriff said; ‘‘ that 
nigger ain’t sleepin’ much if he’s here, 
and he might try to slip off.” 
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The dogs were going faster now, and 
yelping a little. 

‘*Keep up, boys!” and the sheriff spurred 
his horse. 

In a few minutes they thundered into 
the little settlement, where the dogs were 
already barking and leaping against a 
close-shut door. Frightened black faces 
began to peer out. Low exclamations and 
guttural ejaculations were heard as the 
armed men scattered, one to each cabin. 
while the sheriff hammered at the door 
where the dogs were jumping. 

‘* It’s the sheriff!” he called, ‘‘ come to 
get Abram Washington. Bring him out 
and you kin go back to your beds. We're 
all armed, and nobody need to try run- 
nin’.” 

The door opened cautiously, and an old 
negro looked out. ‘‘Abram’s my son, 
Mr. Partin,” he said, ‘‘ an’ ‘fo’ Gawd he 
ent yer.” 

‘*No lyin’, old man; the dogs brouglit 
us straight here. Don’t make me burn the 
house down; open the door.” 

The door was closing, when the sheriff, 
springing from his horse, forced it steadil 
back. A shot came from within, but it 
ranged wild, and in an instant the sher 
iff's pistol covered the one room, where a 
smouldering fire gave light. Two of the 
men followed him, and one, making for 
the fire, pushed it into a blaze, which re 
vealed a group of negroes—an old 
man, a young woman, some children, and 
a young man crouching behind with a 
gun in his hand. The sheriff walked 
straight up to the young man, whose 
teeth were chattering. 

‘*T arrest you,” he said; ‘‘ come on.” 

‘*That’s the feller,” confirmed one of 
the guard; ‘‘I’ve seen him at Mr. Morris's 
place.” 

‘Tie him,” the sheriff ordered, ‘‘ while 
I git that gun. Give it to me, old man, 
or I'll take you to jail too.” It was yield 
ed up—an old-time rifle—and the sheriff 
smashed it against the side of the chim- 
ney, throwing the remnants into the fire. 
‘* Lead on,” he said, and the young negro 
was taken outside. Quickly he was lifted 
on to a horse and tied there, while the 
former rider mounted behind one of his 
companions, and they rode out of the set- 
tlement into the woods. 

“Git into the shadows,” one said; 
“they might be fools enongh to shoot.” 

Once in the road, the sheriff called a 
halt. ‘One of you must ride back to Mr. 
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Morris’s place and collect the other search- 
parties, while we make for Pineville jail. 
Now, Abram, come on.” 

‘IT ent done nuttin’, Mr. Partin, suh,” 
the negro urged. ** Lent hot Mis’ Morris.” 

“Who said anything ‘bout Mrs. Mor- 
ris?” was asked, sharply. 

The negro groaned, 

‘You're hanging yourself, boy,” the 
sheriff said; ** but since you know, where 
is Mrs. Morris?” 

‘IT dun‘no’, sul.” 

‘* Why did you run away?” 

***Kase L ’fraid Mr. Morris.” 

‘* What were you ‘fraid of?” 

‘**Kase Mis’ Morris gone.” 

They were riding rapidly now, and the 
talk was jolted out. 

* Where?” 

‘T dun‘no’, suh, but I ent teeh um.” 

** You're a damned liar.” 

‘*No, suh, I ent tech um; 
um.” 

‘Td like to your out!” 
cried one of the men, and struck him. 

‘None o' that!’ ordered the sheriff 


I des look at 


gouge eyes 


** And you keep your mouth shut, Abram ; 

you'll have time to talk on your trial.” 
‘* Blast a trial!” growled the crowd. 
‘The rope’s round his neck now,” sug- 

gested one, ‘‘and I see good trees at every 


step.” 

‘Please, suh, gentlemen,” pleaded the 
shaking negro, ‘‘ 1 ent done nuttin’.” 

‘*Shut your mouth!” ordered the sher 
iff again, ‘‘and ride faster. Day ’ll soon 
break.” 

** You're ‘fraid Mr. Morris ’]] ketch us 
fore we reach the jail,” laughed one of 
the guard. And the sheriff did not an- 
swer. 

The eastern sky was gray when the 
party rode into Pineville, a small, strag- 
gling country town,and clattered through 
its one street to the jail. To the negro, 
at least, it was a welcome moment, for, 
with his feet tied under the horse, his 
hands tied behind his back, and a rope 
with a slip-knot round his neck, he had 
not found the ride a pleasant one. <A 
misstep of his horse would surely have 
precipitated his hanging, and he knew 
well that such an accident would have 
given much satisfaction to his captors. 
So he uttered a fervent ‘‘ Teng Gawd!” as 
he was hustled into the jail gate and 
heard it close behind him. 

Early as it was, most of the town was 
up and excited. Betting had been high 
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as to whether the sheriff would get t 
prisoner safe into the jail, and even thy 
winners seemed disappointed that he ha: 
accomplished this feat, although they 
praised his skilful management. But thi 
sheriff knew that if the lady's body wa 
found, that if Mr. Morris could find an, 
proof against the negro, that if Mr. Mor 
ris even expressed a wish that the neorc 
should hang, the whole town would side 
with him instantly; and the sheriff knew, 
further, that in such au emergency |e 
would be the negro’s only defender, and 
that the jail could easily be 
the mob. 

All these thoughts had been with him 
during the :ong night, and though ly 
himself was quite willing to hang tli 
negro, being fully persuaded of his guilt 
he was determined to do his official duty, 
and to save the prisoner's life until sen 
tence was lawfully passed on him. But 
how? If he could quiet the town before 
the day brightened, he had a plan, but to 
accomplish this seemed wellnigh impos 
sible. 


earried by 


He handcuffed the prisoner and locked 
him into a cell, then advised his escort to 
go and get food, as before the day was 
done—indeed, just as soon as Mr. Morris 
should reach the town—he would probably 
need them to help him defend the jail. 

They nodded among themselves, and 
winked, and laughed a little, and one said, 
‘Right good play-actin’”; and wateli- 
ing, the sheriff knew that he could de 
pend on only one man, his own brother, 
to help him. But he sent him off along 
with the others, and was glad to see that 
the crowd of townspeople went with his 
guard, listening eagerly to the details of 
the suspected tragedy and the subsequent 
hunt. This was his only chance, and hie 
went at once to the negro’s cell. 

‘*Now, Abram,” he said, ‘‘if you don't 
want to be a dead man in an hour's time, 
you'd better do exactly what I tell you.” 

‘Yes, suh, please Gawd.” 

**Put on this old hat,” handing him 
one, “and pull it down over your eyes, 
and follow me. When we get outside, 
you walk along with me like any ordinary 
nigger going to his work; and remember, 
if you stir hand or foot more than a walk, 
you are a dead man. Come on.” 

There was a back way out of the jail, 
and to this the sheriff went. Once out 
side, he walked briskly, the negro keepiig 
step with him diligently. They did not 
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eet any one, and before very long they 
ached the sheriff's house, which stood 
, the outskirts of the town. Being a 
idower, he knocked peremptorily on the 
or, and when it was opened by his son, 

» marched his prisoner in without ex 
ilanation. 

‘*Shut the door, Willie,” he said, ** and 
oad the Winchester.” 

‘** Please, sul—” interjected the negro. 

For answer, the sheriff took a key from 
the shelf, and led him out of the back 
door to where, down a few steps, there 
was another door leading into an under 
evround cellar. 

‘*Now, Abram,” he said, *‘ you're to 
keep quiet in here till I can take you to 
the city jail. 
ing to escape, because my two boys ‘Il be 
about here all day with their repeating 
rifles, and they can shoot.” 

‘Yes, suh.”’ 

‘And whoever unlocks this door and 
tells you to come out, you do it, and do it 
quick.” 

* Yes, suh.’ 

Locking the door, the sheriff turned to 
his son. ‘* Youand Charlie must wateh 
that door all day, Willie; he said, **but 
you mustn't seem to watch it; and keep 
your guns handy, and if that nigger tries 
to get away, kill him; don't hesitate. 1 
must go back to the jail and make out 
like he’s there. And tell Charlie to feed 
the horse and hitch him to the buggy, and 
let him stand ready in the stable, for 
when P'll want him I'll want him quick. 
Above all things, don’t let anybody know 
that the nigger’s here. But keep the cel 
lar key in your pocket, and shoot if he 
tries to run. If your uncle Jim comes, 
do whatever he tells you, but nobody else, 
lessen they bring a note from me. Now 
remember, - I'm trusting you, boy; and 
don’t you make any mistake about killing 
the nigger if he tries to escape.” 

* All right,” the boy answered, cheer- 
fully, and the father went away. He al- 
most ran to the jail,and entering once 
more by the back door, found things un- 
disturbed. Presently his brother called to 
him, and the gates and doors being open 
ed, came in, bringing a waiter of hot food 
and coffee. 

‘I told Jinnie you'd not like to leave 
the jail,” he said, ** an’ she fixed this up.” 

* Jinnie’s mighty good,” the sheriff 
answered, ‘‘and sometimes a woman's 
mighty handy to have about—sometimes ; 
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but I'd not leave one out in the country 
like Mr. Morris did; no, sir, not in these 
days. We could do it before the war and 
during the war, but not now. The old 
niggers were taught some decency ; but 
God help us, for 1 
don't see any safety for this country ‘cept 
Judge Lyneh. And I'l tell you this is 
my first an’ last term as sheriff. The 
work's too dirty.” 


these young ones 


** Buck Thomas was a boss sheriff,” his 
brother answered; ‘the found the niggers 
all right, but the niggers never found the 
jail,and the niggers were ‘fraid to death 
of him.” 

‘Maybe Buck was right,” the sheriff 
said, ‘‘and ‘twas heap tle easiest way ; 
but here comes the town.” 

The two men went to the window and 
Saw a crowd of people advancing down 
the road, led by Mr. Morris and his friends 
on horseback. 

‘*T b'lieve you're the only man in this 
town that I] stand by me, Jim,” the sher 
iff said. ‘'T swore in six last night, and 
I see ‘em all in that crowd. Poor Mr 
Morris! in his place I'd do just what he’s 
doin’. Blest if yonder ain't Doty Bux 
ton comin’ to help me! Tl let him in; 
but see here, Jim, I’m goin’ to send Doty 
to telegraph to the city for Judge More, 
and I want you to slip out the back way 
right now, and run to my house, and tell 
Willie to give you the buggy and the 
nigger, and you drive that nigger into 
the city. Of course you'll kill him if he 
tries to escape.” 

The nigger ain't here!” 

‘Tm no fool, Jim. And [ll hold this 
jail, me and Doty, as long as possible, and 
you drive like hell! You see?” 

‘TI didn't know you really wanted to 
save the nigger,” his brother remonstra- 
ted; ‘‘nobody b'lieves that.” 

‘I don’t, asa nigger. But you go on 
now, and I'll send Doty with the tele 
gram, and make time by talkin’ to Mr. 
Morris. I don’t think they’ve found any 
thing; if they had, they'd have come a-gal 
loping, and the devil himself couldn't 
have stopped ‘em. Gosh, but it’s awful! 
Who kuows what that nigger’s done ! 
When I look at Mr. Morris, I wish you 
fellers had overpowered me last night, 
and had fixed things.” 

He let his brother out at the back, 
then went round to the front gate, where 
he met the man whom he had called Doty 
Buxton. 
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**Go telegraph Judge More the facts of 
the case,” he said, *‘an’ ask him to come. 
I don’t believe I'll need any men if he'll 
come; and besides, he and Mr. Morris are 
friends.” 

As the man turned away, one of the 
horsemen rode up to the sheriff. 

‘“*We demand that negro,” he said. 

‘*T supposed that was what you'd come 
for, Mr. Mitchell,” the sheriff answered ; 
‘*but you know, sir, that as much as I'd 
like to oblige you, I’m bound to protect 
the man. He swears that 
touched Mrs. Morris.” 

‘Great God, sheriff! 
mention the thing quietly? You know 

‘*Yes, I know; and I know that I'll 
never do the dirty work of a sheriff a 
day after my term’s up. But we haven't 
any proof against this nigger except that 
he ran away—” 

*Isn’t that enough when the lady can't 
be found, nor a trace of her?” 

‘**T found the hatchet.” 

** And—!” 

‘*Tt was clean, thank God!” 

Mr. Mitchell jerked the reins so vio- 
lently that his horse, tired as he was, 
reared and plunged, 

“Mr. Morris to speak with 
you,” he went on, when the horse had 
quieted down, ‘ut he’s determined that 
the negro shall not escape, and the whole 
county “ll back him.” 

‘*T know that,” the sheriff answered, 
patiently, ‘Sand in his place I'd do the 
same thing; but in my place I must do 
my official duty. Ill not let the nigger 
escape, you may be sure of that, and I've 
telegraphed for Judge More to come out 
here. I've telegraphed the whole case. 
Surely Mr. Morris ’|| trust Judge More?” 

Mitehell dragged at his mustache. 
‘*Poor Morris is nearly dead,” he said. 

‘Of course; won't he go and eat and 
rest till Judge More comes? 


he’s never 


how can you 


declines 


Every house 
in the town ‘Il be open to him.” 

‘*No; he'll not wait nor rest; and we're 
determined to hang that negro.” 

**Tt ‘ll be mighty hard to shed our blood 


remonstrated 
all over a worthless 


friends and neighbors,” 
the sheriff—‘' and 
nigger.” 

‘*That’s your lookovt,” 
answered. 


Mr. Mitchell 
“A trial and a big funeral 
is glory for a negro, and the penitentiary 
means nothing to them but free board 
and clothes. I tell you, sheriff, lynch- 
ing is the only thing that affects them.” 
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**You won't weit even until I eet a) 
answer from Judge More?” 

** Well, to please you, I'll ask.” An 
Mitchell rode back to his companions. 

The between the leaders 
was longer than the sheriff had hoped 
and before he was again approached Dot) 
Buxton had returned, saying that Judge 
More’s answer would be sent to the jail 
just as soon as it came. 

** You'll stand by me, Doty?” the sher 
iff asked. 

**Cause I like you, Mr. Partin,” Doty 
answered, slowly; *‘ not ‘cause I want to 
save the nigger. I b’lieve in my 
he’s done drownded the po’ lady’s body. 

‘All right: you go inside and be ready 
to chain the gate if Tam run in.” Then 
he waited for the return of the envoy. 

John Morris sat on his horse quite 
apart even from own friends, and 
after a few words with him, Mitchell 
had gone to the group of horsemen about 
whom the townsmen were gathered. The 
sheriff did not know what this portended, 
but he waited patiently, leaning against 
the wall of the jail and whittling a stick. 
He knew quite well that all these men 
were friendly to him; that they under- 
stood his position perfectly, and that they 
expected him to pretend to do his duty 
to a reasonable extent, and so far their 
good-nature would last; but he knew 
equally well that in their eyes the negro 
had put himself beyond the pale of the 
law; that they were determined to hang 
him, and would do it at any cost; and 
that the only merey which the culprit 
could expect from this upper elass to 
which Mr. Morris belonged was that his 
death would be quick and quiet. He 
knew also that if they found out that lie 
was in earnest in defending the prisoner 
he himself would be in danger, not only 
from Mr. Morris and his friends, but from 
the townsmen as well. Of course all this 
could be avoided by showing them that 
the jail was empty; but to do this would 
be at this stage to insure the fugitive’s 
capture and death. To save the negro 
he must hold the jail as long as possible, 
and if he had to shoot, shoot into thie 
ground. All this was quite clear to him; 
what was not clear was what these men 
would do when they found that he had 
saved the negro, and they had stormed 
an empty jail. 

He was an old soldier, and lad been in 
many battles; he had fought hardest 
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hen he knew that things were most 
opeless; he had risked his life reckless- 
and death had been as nothing to him 
hen he had thought that he would die 
y his country. But now—now to risk 
s life for a negro, for a worthless crea- 
ive who he thought deserved hanging 
was this his duty?) Wiy 
have sent the negro to the city?” 


not say, ‘I 
How 
quickly those fierce horsemen would dash 
away down the road! Well, why not? 
He drew himself up. He was not going 
to turn coward at this late day. His 
duty lay very plain before him, and he 
would not flinch. And he fixed his eyes 
onee more on the little stick he was cut- 
ting, and waited. 

Presently he saw a movement in the 
erowd, and the thought flashed across 
him that they might capture him sudden- 
ly while he stood there alone and unarm- 
He stepped quickly to the gate, where 
Doty Buxton waited, and standing in the 
opening, asked the crowd to stand back, 
and to send Mr. Mitchell to tell him what 
the decision was. 


ed, 


There was a moment’s 
pause; then Mitchell rode forward. 

‘*Mr. Morris says that Judge More can- 
not help matters. The negro must die, 
and at We don't want to hurt 
you, and we don't want to destroy public 
property, but we are going to have that 
wretch if we have to burn the jail down. 
Will you stop all this by delivering the 
prisoner to us?” 

The sheriff shook his head. ‘‘I can’t 
do that, sir. But one thing I do ask, 
that you'll give me warning before you 
set fire to the jail.” 

‘Tf that ‘ll make you give up, we'll set 
fire now.” 


+e 


once, 


I didn’t say it’d make me surrender, 
but only that I'd like to throw a few things 
out—like Doty Buxton, for 
smiling a little. 

‘All right; when we stop trying to 
break in, we'll be making ready to smoke 
you out. The jail’s empty but for this 
negro, I hear.” 

‘Yes, the jail’s empty; but don’t you 
think you oughter give me a little time 
to weigh matters?” 

‘Is there any chance of your surren- 
dering?” 

‘To be perfectly honest,” the sheriff 
answered, ‘‘there isn’t.” Then, seeing 
the crowd approaching, he slipped inside 
the heavy gate, and Doty Buxton chain- 
elit. ‘* Now, Doty,” he said, ‘* we'll peep 
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through these auger-lholes and watch ‘em: 
and when you see ‘em coming near, you 
must shoot through these lower holes. 
Shoot into the ground just in front of ‘em. 
It's nasty to have the dirt jumpin’ up 
right where you've got to walk. I know 
how it I always wanted to hold 
up both feet at once. I reckon they've 
gone to get a log to batter down the gate. 
They can do it, but I']] make ‘em take as 
long as I We mustn't hurt any- 
body, Doty, but we must protect the State 
property as far as we're able. Here they 
come! Keep the dirt dancin’, Doty. See 
that?) They don't like it. I told you 
they'd want to take up both feet at once. 
When bullets are flying round your head, 
you can’t help yourself, but it’s hard to 
put your feet down right where the nasty 
little things are peckin’ about. Here they 
come again! Keep it up, Doty. See that? 
They've stopped again. They ain't real 
mad with me yet, the boys ain't; only Mr. 
Morris and his friends are mad. The 
boys think I’m just pretending to do my 
duty for the looks of it; but I ain't. 
Gosh! Now they've fixed it! With Mr. 
Morris at the front end of that log, there’s 
no hope of scare. He'd walk over dyn- 
get that nigger. Poor feller! 
Here they come at a run! Don’t hurt 
anybody, Doty. Wait; Ill eall 


feels. 


can, 


amite to 


> I 
Bang! 


a halt by knocking on the gate; it’l] gain 
us a little more time.” 

‘What do you want?” came in answer 
to the sheriff's taps. 

‘Tl arrest every man of you for de- 
stroying State property,” the sheriff an- 
swered. 


** All right; come do it quick,” was the 
response, °° We're waitin’, 
wait long.” 

‘IT reckon we'll have to go inside, 
Doty,” the sheriff said; then to the at- 
tacking party, ‘If you'll wait till Judge 
More comes, | promise you the nigger'|| 
hang.” 

For answer there was another blow on 
the gate. 

‘Remember, I've 
sheriff called. 

‘Hush that rot,” was the answer, fol- 
lowed by a third blow. 

The sheriff and Doty retreated to the 
jail, and the attack went on. It was a 
two-story building of wood, but very 
strongly built, and unless they tried fire 
the sheriff hoped to keep the besiegers at 
bay for a little while yet. 


but we won't 


warned you!” the 


He stationed 
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Doty at one window, and himself took 
position at another, each with loaded pis- 
tols, which were only to be used as before 
—to make ‘‘ the dirt jump.” 

“To tell you the truth, Doty,” the 
sheriff said, ‘if you boys had had any 
sense, you'd have overpowered me last 
night, and we'd not had all 
trouble.” 

‘* We wanted to,” Doty auswered,** but 
you're new at the business, an’ you talked 
so big we didn't like to make you feel 
little.” 

‘**Here they come!” the sheriff went 
on, as the stout gate swayed inwards. 
‘**One more lick an’ it’s down. 
That's it. Now keep the dirt dancin’ 
Doty, but don’t hurt anybody.” 

Mr. Morris was in the lead, and appar 
ently did not see the *‘ dancin’ dirt,” for 
he approached the jail at a run, 

‘It's no use, Doty,” the sheriff said, 
‘*all we can do is to wait till they get in, 
for I'm not going to shoot anybody. It 
may be wrong to lynch, but in a case like 
this it’s the rightest wrong that ever was.” 
So the sheriff sat there thinking, while 
Doty watched the attack from the win 
dow. 

According to his calculations of time 
and distance, the sheriff thought that the 
prisoner was now so far on his way as to 
be almost out of danger by pursuit, and 
his mind was busy with the other ques- 
tion as to what would happen when tlie 
jail was found to be empty. He had not 
heard from Judge More, but the answer 
could not have reached him after the 
attack began. He felt sure that the judge 
would come, and come by the earliest 
train, which was now nearly due. 

‘*The old man ‘ll come if he can,” he 
said to himself, ‘‘and he'll help me if 
he comes; and I wish the train would 
hurry.” 

He felt glad when he remembered that 
he had given the keys of the cells to his 
brother, for though he would try to save 
further destruction of property by telling 
the mob that the jail was empty, le felt 
quite sure that they would not believe 
him, and in default of keys, would break 
open every door in the building; which 
obstinacy would graut lim more time in 
which to hope for Judge More and arbi- 
That it was possible for him to 


have this 


good 


tration. 
slip out once the besiegers had broken in 
never occurred to him; his only thought 
was to stay where he was until the end 
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“ame, whatever that might be. They 
were taking longer than he had expected 
and every moment was a gain. 

Doty Buxton came in from the hal 
where he had gone to watch operations 
‘what 


‘The do’ is givin’,” he said; 


you do?” 


‘ Nothin’,” the sheriff answered,slow]) 

‘Won't you give ‘em the keys?” 

*T haven't got ‘em.” 

‘**Gosh!” and Doty’s eyes got big as 
saucers. 

Very soon the outer door was down, 
and the crowd came trooping in, all save 
John Morris, who stopped in the hallway, 
He seemed to be unable even to look at 
the sheriff, and the sheriff felt the averted 
face more than he would have felt a blow 

** We want the keys,” Mitchell said. 

The sheriff, who had risen, stood with 
his hands in his pockets, and his eyes 
filled with sympathy, fastened on Mr 
Morris, standing looking blankly down 
the empty hall. 

‘**T haven’t got the keys, Mr. Mitchell,’ 
he answered, 

“Oh, come off!” cried 
townsmen. ‘Rocky!’ cried 
‘Yo’ granny’s hat!” came from a third; 
while Doty Buxton said, gravely, ‘‘Give 
up, Partin; we've humored this duty busi 
ness long enough.” 

‘Do I understand you to say that you 
won't give up the keys?” Mitchell de 
manded, scornfully 

** No,” the sheriff retorted, a little hotly, 
‘*you don’t understand anything of the 
kind. I said that I didn’t have the keys; 
and further,” lhe added, after a moment's 
pause, ‘‘ I say that this jail is empty.” 

There was silence for a moment, while 
the men looked at each other inecredu 
lously; then the jeering began again. 

‘There is nothing to do but to break 
open the cells,” Morris said, sharply, but 
without turning his head. ‘* We trusted 
the sheriff last night, and he outwitted us; 
we must not trust him again.” 

The sheriff's eyes flashed, and the blood 
sprang to his face. The crowd stood 
eagerly silent; but after a second the 
sheriff answered, quietly, 

‘You may say what you please to me, 
Mr. Morris, and T'll not resent it under 
these circumstances, but Ill swear the 
jail’s empty.” 

For answer Morris drove an axe fu 
riously against the nearest cell door, and 
the crowd followed suit. There were not 


the 
another 


one of 
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inv cells, and as he looked from a win- 

ww the sheriff counted the doors as they 

ll in, and listened for the whistle of the 

ain that he hoped would bring Judge 

fore. The doors were going down rap 
ly. and as each yielded the sheriff could 
ear cries and demoustrations. What 

would they do when the last one fell? 

Presently Doty Buxton, who had been 
making observations, came in, pale and 
excited. ‘* You'd better git yo’ pistols,” 
he said, ‘‘an’ [ll git mine, for they're 
vittin’ madder an’ madder every time he 
ain't there.” 

** Well,” the sheriff answered, ‘‘T want 
you to witness that I ain’t armed. My 
pistols are over there on the table, un- 
loaded. Thank the good Lord!” he ex- 
claimed, suddenly; ‘‘there’s the train, an’ 
Judge More! I hope he'll come right 
along.” 

‘*An’ there goes the last do’! said 
Doty, as, after a crash and a momentary 
silence, oaths and ejaculations filled the 
air. He drew near the sheriff, but the 
sheriff moved away. 

‘*Stand back,” he said; ‘‘ you've got 
little children.” 

In an instant the crowd rushed in, 
headed by Morris, whose burning eyes 
seemed to be starting from his drawn 
white face. Like a flash Doty sprang 
forward and wrenched an axe from the 
infuriated man, crying out, ‘‘ Partin ain't 
armed !” 

For answer a blow from Morris's fist 
dropped the sheriff like a dead man. A 
sudden silence fell, and Morris, standing 
over his fallen foe, looked about him as 
if dazed. For an instant he stood so, 
then with a violent movement he pushed 
back the crowding men, and lifting the 
sheriff, dragged him toward the open 
window. 

‘Give him air,” he ordered, ‘‘end go 
for the doctor, and for cold water!’ He 
laid Partin flat and dragged open his col- 
lar. ‘* He's not dead—see there; I struck 
him on the temple; under the ear would 
have killed him, but not this, not this! 
Give me that water, and plenty of it, and 
move back. He's not dead, no; and I 
didn’t mean to kill him; but he has work- 
ed against me all night, and I didn’t think 
a white man would do it.” 

‘*He’s comin’ round, Mr. Morris,” said 
Doty, who knelt on the other side of the 
sheriff; ‘‘an’ he didn’t bear no malice 
against you—don't fret; but it’s a good 


thing I jerked that axe outer yo’ hand! 
see, he’s ketchin’ his breath; it’s all right,” 
as Partin opened his eyes slowly and look- 
ed about him. 

A sound like a sigh came from the 
crowd, then a voice said, ‘‘ Here comes 
Judge More.” 

Morris was still holding his wet hand- 
kerchief on the sheriff's head when the 
old judge came in. 

‘My dear boy!” he said, laying his 
hand on John Morris's shoulder. But 
Morris shook his head. 

‘Let's talk business, Judge More,” he 
said, ‘‘and let’s get Partin into a chair 
where he can rest; I've just knocked him 
over.” 

Then Morris left the room, and Mitchell 
with him, going to the far side of the jail 
yard, where they walked up and down in 
silence. It was not long before Judge 
More and the sheriff joined them. 

‘* The evidence was too slight for lyneh- 
ing,” the judge said, looking straight into 
John Morris's eyes. 

‘* Great God!” Morris cried, and struck 
his hands together. 

‘*What more do you want?” Mitchell 
demanded, angrily. ‘His wife has dis- 
appeared, and the negro ran away.” 


‘True, and I'll see to the case myself; 
but ’'m glad that you did not hang the 
negro.” 


A boy came up with a telegram. 


From Jim, I reckon,” the sheriff said, 
taking it. ‘‘ No; it’s for you, Mr. Morris.” 

It was torn open hastily; then Morris 
looked from one to the other with a blank, 
scared face, while the paper fluttered from 
his hold. 

Mitchell caught it, and read aloud slow 
ly, as if he did not believe lis eyes: 


“*Am safe. Will be out on the ten- 
o'clock train. ELEANOR.’”’ 


Morris stood there, shaking, and sobbing 
hard dry sobs. 

“Tt ‘lH kill him!” the sheriff said. 
‘** Quick, some whiskey !” 

A flask was foreed between the blue, 
trembling lips. 

‘* Drink, old fellow,” and Mitehell put 
his arm about Morris's shoulders. ‘* It’s 
all right now, thank God!” 

Morris was learing against his friend, 
sobbing like a woman. The sheriff drew 
his coat sleeve across his eyes, and shook 
his head. 
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‘“What made the nigger run away?” 
he said, slowly—adding, as if to himself, 

God help us!” 

A vehicle was borrowed, and the judge 
wnd the sheriff drove with John Morris 
over to the station to meet the ten-o’clock 
train. The sheriff and the judge remained 
in the little carriage, and the station 
vent did his best to leave the whole plat- 
form to John Morris. As the moments 

vent by the look of anxious agony grew 
deeper on the face of the waiting man. 
The sheriff’s ominous words, falling like 
a pall over the first flash of his happiness, 
had filled his mind with wordless terrors. 
He could scarcely breathe or move, and 
could not speak when his wife stepped off 
and put her hands in his. She looked up, 
and without a query, without a word of 
explanation,answered the anguished ques- 
tioning of his eyes, whispering, 

‘* He did not touch me.” 

Morris staggered a little, then drawing 
her hand through his arm, he led her to 
the carriage. She shrank back when she 
saw the judge and the sheriff on the front 
seat; but Morris saying, ‘‘They must hear 
your story, dear,” she stepped in. 

‘“We are very thankful to see you, 
Mrs. Morris,” the judge said, without turn- 
ing his head, when the sheriff had touch- 
ed up the horse and they moved away; 
‘‘and if you feel able to tell us how it all 
happened, it ‘Il save time and ease your 
mind. This is Mr. Partin, the sheriff.” 

Mrs. Morris looked at the backs of the 
men in front of her; at their heads that 
were so studiously held in position that 
they could not even have glanced at each 
other; then up at her husband, appeal- 
ingly. 

**Tell it,” he said, quietly, and laid his 
hand on hers that were wrung together in 
her lap. ‘You sent Aggie to catch the 
chickens, and the dog went with her?” 

‘* Yes,” fixing her eyes on his; ‘‘and I 
sent ”—she stopped with a shiver, and her 
husband said, ‘‘ Abram ’’—‘‘to cut some 
bushes to make a broom,” she went on. 
‘‘T had been for a walk to the old house, 
and as I came back I laid my gloves and 
a bit of vine on the Steps, intending to 
return at once; but I wished to see if the 
boat was safe, for the water was rising 
so rapidly.” She paused, as if to catch 
her breath, then, with her eyes still fixed 
on her husband, she went on, ‘‘I did not 


think that it was safe, and I untied the - 


rope and picked up the paddle that was 
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lying on the dam, intending to drag the 
boat further up and tie it to a tree.” 
stopped again. 
about her. 

‘* And then?” he said. 

‘*And then—something, I don’t know 
what; not a sound, but something—some- 
thing made me turn, and I saw him— 
saw him coming—saw him stealing up 
behind me—with the hatchet in his hand, 
and a look—a look *—closing her eyes as 
if in horror—‘‘ such an awful, awful look! 
And everybody gone. Oh, John!” she 
gasped, and clinging to her husband, she 
broke into hysterical sobs, while the judge 
gripped his walking-stick and cleared his 
throat, and the sheriff swore fiercely un- 
der his breath. 

‘*‘T was paralyzed,” she went on, re- 
covering herself, ‘‘and when he saw me 
looking he stopped. The next moment 
he threw the hatchet at me, and began to 
run toward me. The hatchet struck my 
foot, and the blow roused me, and I sprang 
into the boat. There were no trees just 
there, and jumping in, I pushed the boat 
off into the deep water. He picked up the 
hatchet and shook it at me, but the water 
was too deep for him to reach me, and 
he ran back along the dam and turned 
toward the railroad embankment. I was 
so terrified I could scarcely breathe; I 
pushed frantically in and out between the 
trees, further and further into the swamp. 
I was afraid that he would go round to 
the bridge and come down the bank to 
where the outlet from the swamp is and 
catch me there, but in a little while I saw 
where the rising water had broken the 
dam, and the current was rushing through 
and out to the river. The current caught 
the boat and swept it through the break. 
Oh,I was so glad! Iam so afraid of wa- 
ter, but not then. I used the paddle asa 
rudder, and to push floating timber away. 
My foot was hurting me, and I looked at 
last and saw that it was cut.” 

A groan came from the judge, and the 
sheriff's head drooped. 

‘* All day I drifted, and all night. I 
was so thirsty, and I grew so weak. At 
daylight this morning I found myself in 
a wide sheet of water, with marshes all 
round, and I saw a steamboat coming. 
I tied my handkerchief to the paddle and 
waved it, and they picked me up. And, 
John, I did not tell them anything except 
that the freshet had swept me away. 
They were kind to me, and a friendly 
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woman bound up my foot. We got to 
town this morning early, and the captain 
lent me five dollars, John—Captain Mea- 
kin—so I telegraphed you, and took a car 
riage to the station and came out. Have 

have you caught him? And, oh—but I 
am afraid—afraid!” And again she broke 
into hysterical sobs. 

She asked no explanation. The negro’s 
guilt was so burnt in on her mind, that 
she was sure that all knew it as well as 
she. 

‘*You need have no further fears,” her 
husband comforted. And the judge shook 
his head, and the sheriff swore again. 


A white-haired woman in rusty black 
stood talking toa negro convict. It was 
in a stockade prison camp in the hill coun- 
try. She had been a slave-owner once, 
long ago, and now for her mission-work 
taught on Sundays in the stockade, try- 
ing to better the negroes penned there. 

This was a new prisoner, and she was 
asking him of himself. 
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‘* How long are you in for?” she ask: 

‘*Wuhrebber, ma’m; fuh des es lono 
I lib,” the negro answered, looking do 
to where he was making marks on 
ground with his toes. 

‘*And how did you get such a drea 
ful sentence?” 

‘*T ent do much, ma’m; I des scare 
white lady.” 

A wave of revulsion swept over { 
teacher, and involuntarily steppr 
back. The negro looked up and grinn 

‘*De hatchet des cut ‘e foot little 
but I trow de hatchet. I ent tech um; n. 
ma’m. Den atterwards ’e baby daid; d 
dey say I muss stay yer fuhrebber. I e 
sorry, kase I know say I hab to wuck an 
wheys | is; if I stay yer, if I go’way, I h: 
to wuck. En I know say if I git oute: 
dis place Mr. Morris ’ll kill me sho—des 
sho. So I like fuh stay yer berry well 

And the teacher went away, wondering 
if her work—if any work—would aya 
and what answer the future would have 
for this awful problem. 


she 
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BY MADISON CAWEIN. 


\ JHEN I behold how some pursue 
Fame, that is care’s embodiment, 
Or fortune, whose false face looks true,— 
A humble home, with sweet content, 

Is all I ask for me and you. 


A humble home, where pigeons coo, 
Whose path leads under breezy lines 
Of frosty-berried cedars to 
A gate, one mass of trumpet-vines, 
Is all I ask for me and you. 


A garden, which, all summer through, 
The roses old make redolent, 
And morning-glories, gay of hue, 
And tansy, with its homely scent, 
Is all I ask for me and you. 


An orchard, that the pippins strew, 
From whose bruised gold the juices spring; 
A vineyard, where the grapes hang blue, 


Wine-big 
Is all I ask 


and ripe for vintaging, 
for me and you. 


A lane, that leads to some far view 
Of forest and of fallow-land, 

Bloomed o’er with rose and meadow-rue, 
Each with a bee in its hot hand, 

Is all I ask for me and you. 





At morn, a pathway deep with dew, 

And birds to vary time and tune; 
At eve, a sunset avenue, 

And whippoorwills that haunt the moon, 
Is all I ask for me and you. 


Dear heart, with wants so small and few, 
And faith, that’s better far than gold; 
A lowly friend, a child or two, 


To care for us when 


we are old, 


Is all I ask for me and you. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENT OF MUSICAL CULTURE IN CHICAGO. 


BY GEORGE P. UPTON. 


de great fire of 1871 drew a red line 
nearly midway through the history 
of the young city of Chicago. The Chi- 
cagoan locates all details of municipal 
progress with reference to this line. What- 
ever has happened since the fire is con- 
trasted or measured with what happened 
before it. In the ante-fire period there 
was no decided musical culture. Music 
was pursued as a recreation in the midst 
of the serious work of developing the ma- 
terial resources of the city and laying the 
foundations of its industrial and commer- 
cial future. There was neither time nor 
opportunity for musical culture. Chicago 
all that time was growing up. How 
young it is yet may be appreciated when 
it is remembered that its first regular or- 
chestra was not organized until 1860; that 
it did not hear Italian opera until 1859, 
nor German opera until 1865, in which 
year its first opera-house was built. Less 
than fifty years spans the history of mu- 
sic in Chicago. 

Before that disastrous October Sunday 
of 1871 music had made a little progress. 
Then came the conflagration, and all the 
daughters of music were brought low. It 
destroyed every audience-room in the city, 
disrupted every musical society, laid ev- 
ery music-store in ashes, drove nearly 
every teacher of music away from the 
city, and compelled them to seek employ- 
ment in more favored localities. A new 
city was to be built, and in the recon- 
struction it was thought music, being a 
luxury, would be last considered. Its re- 
vival, however, came sooner than was 
anticipated, and in its renascence it began 
to assume a new phase. It was destined 
gradually to change from a mere source 
of popular entertainment to a vigorous 


educational force, as well defined in its 
purpose and methods as the University or 
the Art Institute, which, together with the 
Public, Newberry, and John Crerar libra- 
ries and the Field Columbian Museum, 
are among the noblest products of the 
post-fire period. 

The foundation for this great work had 
been laid by Theodore Thomas, whose 
name is indissolubly associated with the 
history of music in Chicago, He first 
came to this city in 1869, bringing with 
him the orchestra so well known at the 
Central Park Garden of New York city, 
and gave three concerts; but they were 
not well attended. The first night's pro- 
gramme would now provoke a smile 
among the patrons of the Chicago Or- 
chestra. It included such numbers as 
Weber's “‘ Invitation to the Dance,” Schu- 
mann’s ‘* Triiumerei,” a fantasia on the 
Midsummer-Night’s Dream, the overture 
to William Tell, Strauss’s ‘‘ Blue Dan- 
ube” waltz, and two of the same com- 
poser’s polkas, one of Meyerbeer’s garish 
torch -dances, a solo for trombone, and 
the allegretto movement from Beetho- 
ven’s Kighth Symphony as a savivg 
clause. Mr. Thomas was feeling his way. 
He had skilfully adapted his programme 
to the knowledge and appreciation of his 
audience. The performance, however, 
made a decided impression upon the mu- 
sical people of the city, and was the theme 
of much discussion. A _ little incident 
will illustrate the nature of the change in 
prospect. On the evening previous a lo- 
eal orchestra had given a concert in the 
same hall, and played the ‘‘ Triiumerei,” 
scored for full band, including even the 
percussion instruments, with a zest and 
strident clamor worthy of the Tannhdiuser 
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‘*Baechanale.” The Thomas orchestra, 
the next evening, played it with the 
strings alone, and with a delicacy of 
treatment and light dreamy touch that 
was a genuine revelation. It was the first 
step indicating the coming change from 
the old meretricious, popular style to the 
new artistic and educational product. 
Mr. Thomas came again the next year, 
and his orchestra played to large au- 
diences. He had found his way to the 
hearts of the people of Chicago, and he 
has kept his place there from that day to 
this. Between 1869 and 1877 he visited 
Chicago several times, bringing with him 
many eminent artists, among them Ru- 
binstein, Wieniawsky, Anna Mehlig, My- 
ron W. Whitney, Madeline Schiller, Cam- 
panini, and others, and during this period 
his programmes show a gradual increase 
in excellence. He was progressing slow- 
ly but surely in his work of elevating and 
educating the popular musical taste. 

Mr. Thomas’s real work of education, 
however, began in the remarkable series 
of Summer- Night concerts given in the 
old Exposition Building, and covering the 
period from 1877 to 1890. The environ- 
ment of these concerts was not unlike 
that of the Central Park Garden concerts 
in New York, but, apart from their emi- 
nently social and, in a certain sense, al 
fresco character, there was manifesta strict 
educational purpose. To make the con- 
certs more attractive, symphony, national, 
popular, ball-room, and composers’ pro- 
grammes were presented, and each week 
one ‘* Request” programme was played, 
made up from requests sent in during 
that time. It was always these pro- 
grammes which Mr. Thomas watched 
with the greatest interest. They were 
the unfailing guide-posts on his musical 
journey, showing how far his audience 
had travelled towards the high ideal 
which he had set up, and from which no 
amount of opposition or popular clamor 
has induced him to swerve. At the out- 
set these Request programmes invariably 
included some of the dance music of 
Strauss, Mendelssoln’s ‘‘ Spring Song,” 
the ‘‘ Amaryllis,” the ‘‘ Traumerei,”’ Han- 
del’s ‘**‘ Largo,” Gounod’s ‘‘ Ave Maria,” 
Weber's “‘ Invitation to the Dance,” Men- 
delssohn’s ‘** Wedding March,” and a mo- 
notonous array of German and Italian 
overtures. At the close of these interest- 
ing concerts the most successful Request 
programme contained six successive num- 


bers by Sebastian Bach and the Dyo, 

symphonic variations in the first pai 
Beethoven, Brahms, and Wagner eo) 
positions in the second part, while Lisz; 
Twelfth Rhapsody and a portion of « 
of Moskowsky’s suites were the lig 
numbers in the third part. Programmes 
of this kind show that the popular educa 
tion was advancing. Speaking of thi 

programmes, Mr. Thomas once said, ‘‘S 
high a class of music was asked for in t] 


hie 
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last few seasons of these concerts that 


could have made up a regular symphon 


programme of the most classic order eve: 
week without departing in the least fro: 
numbers actually requested, had it seem 
wise to do so.” 

The success of the Summer-Night co: 
certs induced Mr. Thomas to leave N« 
York and make his home in Chicago 
It also led to another and most importa: 
step in the development of musical cu 
ure in Chicago, which has now pass 
the tentative period, and has given t! 
city, like Boston, a permanent orchestr 
of the highest character, under the leade 
ship of Mr. Thomas and the administ:: 
tion of an association of public-spirite: 
citizens. The work which has been a 
complished in Boston as the generosit 
of one man,who has assumed the respon 
sibilities and deficits of its symphony o1 
chestra, was undertaken by an associatio) 
of fifty members in Chicago. The sixt 
season of the concerts under its auspices 
has just closed. Each year the deficit has 
grown smaller. The advance subscrip 
tions for the seventh season were large. 
than ever before, and there can be no 
question that before long the deficit wil! 
be extinguished and the concerts estab 
lished upon a paying basis, though tl 
association has not once considered them 
merely from the box-office point of view 
It has come at last to be acknowledge: 
that the Chicago Orchestra is no longe) 
only a medium of entertainment, but a 
educational institution, as much so in its 
way as the University or the three great 
libraries of the city. At the close of tlie 
third season Mr. Thomas, who has been a 
close observer of the educational progress 
which has always been the key-note o! 
his work, said, in an interview, in which 
he compared the Orchestral Association 
concerts with the Summer-Night con 
certs: ‘‘Our audience has learned that 
the master-works of the great composers 
contain more food for brain and soul 
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than the prettiest waltzes that ever were 
penned ; it has discovered that there is a 
deeper joy and a nobler spirituality to be 
eained from familiarity with the higher 
art forms than it ever dreamed of seek- 
ng in the lower. It has discovered that 
while Strauss or Bizet will charm the ear, 
Beethoven and Wagner will warm and 
thrill the whole nature. Hence I find 
that our popular programmes do not now 
draw as large an audience as our sym- 
phony programmes, the largest audiences 
in the last three years having been those 
last winter when Beethoven's Ninth Sym- 
phony was performed—with the excep- 
tion of those at which Paderewski played.” 

The programme-book of the closing 
concert of the sixth season contains the 
titles of all the works performed by the 
orchestra within the period of these con- 
The list is an extraordinary one, 
especially as considered from the sym- 
phonie point of view. Fifty-six sym- 
phonies, by Beethoven, Berlioz, Brahms, 
Brickner, Chadwick, Dvorak, Goldmark, 
Haydn, Mendelssohn, Mozart, Paine, Raiff, 
Rubinstein, Saint-Saéns, Schénfeld, Schu- 
bert, Schumann, Sinding, and Tschai- 
kowsky have been given, the number of 
performances being ninety-four. In this 
imposing array Beethoven holds the place 
of honor, fifty-six performances being 
credited to him, the list including all nine 
of his symphonies. Besides these, nine- 
teen symphonic poems, twenty-one suites. 
seventy-three overtures, vorspiels, and 
preludes, humerous detached movements 
of symphonies, and thirty-three concertos, 
representing the higher classical form, 
besides a great number of works of com- 
posers of the modern romantic school, 
and numerous compositions by rising 
European writers, have been given their 
first hearing in this country. The Re- 
quest programmes in these six seasons 
confirm the progress of musical educa- 
tion. The programme of the first Request 
concert, April 23, 1892, included the In 
troduction to the second part of Bach’s 
Christmas Oratorio; Brahms’s Sympho- 
ny in F, No. 3; Mr. Thomas’s transcrip- 
tion of Chopin’s ‘* Funeral March”; over- 
ture to Wagner's Tannhduser; Theme 
and Variations from Schubert’s D minor 
Quartet, and Liszt's ‘‘ Preludes.” The 
last one, given May 1, 1897, included 
Bach’s ‘‘Chorale and Fugue,” Beetho- 
ven’s ‘‘ Pastoral Symphony,” the finale 
of Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘Symphony Pathé- 
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tique,” Massenet’s suite ‘‘ Les Erinnyes,” 
Saint-Saén’s Tarantelle for flute and elar- 
inet, and ‘‘Siegfried’s Rhine Journey,” 
from Wagner's Gotterdiimmerung. These 
programmes show a long advance from 
the Spring songs, waltzes, Amaryllises, 
and other tuneful prettinesses of a few 
years ago, which were clamorously de 
manded and enthusiastically applauded. 
The present year is the fiftieth anniver 
sary of Mr. Thomas’s musical service in 
the United States. The larger part of 
that service was performed in New York, 
and was begun in that city when Chicago 
was scarcely more than a trading-post, 
‘way out West,” but no feature of his 
long and successful career can be more 
gratifying to him than the educational 
work he has performed in the metropolis 
of the West. How highly he esteems it 
is demonstrated by the fact that he has 
organized a string quartet which gives 
chamber music under his immediate di 
rection, and an auxiliary mass chorus, 
drilled by the assistant conductor, Mr. 
Arthur Mees, lately of New York, as new 
agencies for the enlargement of the edu 
rational scheme. Although Mr. Mees’s 
chorus is as yet small, and has had but a 
few months’ study, and is only in evidence 
when Mr. Thomas wishes to present some 
new work combining both vocal and in- 
strumental excellence of a high order, 
yet its remarkable facility in reading, cer- 
tainty of tone and attack, and sympathy 
with the orchestra that the con- 
ductor has an admirable collaborator in 
his assistant, and one familiar with his 
methods of leading as well as his artistic 
interpretation. With these auxiliaries 
of the string quartet and chorus, Mr. 
Thomas has now the material requisite 
for extending his educational scheme, and 
for including in his curriculum many of 
the higher works of music which are im- 
possible of performance by the orchestra 
alone; and during the season of 1897-8 he 
has entered upon his work with every 
promise of still more satisfactory results 
as the outcome of these accessions. 

An important factor in this recent de 
velopment of musical culture in Chicago 
has been the strong feeling of mutual 
sympathy between the educator and his 
pupils. It goes without the saying that 
Mr. Thomas has had unfriendly and somie- 
times malicious criticism, which was none 
the less malignant because it was igno- 
rant. All conductors have had this ex 
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perience, especially when they have re- 
fused to yield to popular clamor. The 
philistines are as numerous in young as 
in old cities, and perhaps even more yo- 
ciferous in the expression of their shal- 
lowness and in the display of their preju- 
dices. Mr. Thomas has had to encounter 
some of their spite-work in the course of 
his regular orchestral concerts, and he 
met with a conspicuous display of these 
qualities during his service as musical 
director of the Columbian Exposition. 
The musical scheme which he formulated 
for the White City was one of the most 
dignified and comprehensive ever pre- 
sented on a festival occasion, and it was 
in keeping with all the other imposing 
artistic features of that memorable event. 
Mr. Thomas is an ideal programme-maker, 
and the series which he prepared for the 
exposition period will rank with any in 
the history of music. And yet commer- 
cial greed joined hands with official ig- 
norance to break down his scheme, sub- 
ject him and prominent artists whom he 
had engaged to treatment bordering upon 
personal insult, and gave the philistines 
an opportunity to vent their spleen. It 
is due to the musical public of Chicago, 
however, to say that the collapse of this 
splendid scheme was not its work. The 
history of that conspiracy may some day 
be written, and the blame fastened where 
it belongs. It will then be shown how 
one of the most important and brilliant 
features of the art scheme of the White 
City was partially ruined by his enemies 
because he would not prostitute his ideals, 
sacrifice his art to business, or allow him- 
self to be dragged down to the levels of 
mediocrity and ignorance. This faithful 
adherence to the highest and best is the 
quality in Mr. Thomas which has com- 
mended him most heartily to the musical 
people of Chicago, and it is this strong 
sympathy with him that has enabled him 
to do so much for musical education with- 
out in the least sacrificing his lofty ideals. 
He has made no concessions to the popu- 
lar clamor, but has steadily pursued his 
way, undisturbed by vulgar prejudice or 
petty criticism. He has lived up to his 
purpose, without paying any tribute to 
merely temporary popularity. It has not 
been an easy task, however. He has had 
to endure the opposition of those who re- 
gard music only as a form of amusement, 
and to struggle against the allied forces 
of ignorance, self-sufficiency, and sensa- 
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tionalism. He has, however, moved 
steadily along the course he marked oy: 
for himself, thankless as it was for a 
time, confident that he should witness 
the fruition of his efforts. The courage 
and firmness which he has displayed 
have been rewarded. Year by year he 

has added to his following, until now ]\ 

has a large constituency of educated pa 

trons, and the experiment of six years 
ago has become a success practically and 
artistically. Chicago has its permanent 
orchestra, and will retain it, and that o) 

chestra to-day is beginning to be recog 

nized as one of the prominent educationa| 
institutions of the city. 

One of the most prominent elements o| 
Mr. Thomas's success as an educator is 
his absolute command of his orchestra. 
In rehearsal and in concert his will is 
law. He is even despotic at times in his 
sway, and a martinet in discipline; but he 
commands the respect of his players, as 
well as their admiration, and there is not 
a man, from his kettle-drummer who lias 
served under him for years, to the boyish: 
concertmeister who has just finished his 
first season with him, who does not obe 
him unquestioningly, and recognize that 
there can be no appeal from his dictum. 
As a matter of fact, Mr. Thomas does not 
have to lean upon his first-violin desk, as 
many conductors do. He is his own 
concertmeister, by virtue of the rare good 
fortune that he is a violinist himself, with 
the invaluable advantage of long experi- 
ence as a soloist, and as a quartet and or 
chestral player. There are other con 
ductors who may interpret a score as 
well, but there are few so intimately ac 
quainted with the technique of the string 
section of the orchestra as he, and few, 
therefore, in whom the string-players con 
fide so implicitly. Hence it is that he 
has met with such success in all those de 
tails of technique which go to make up 
the ensemble of performance, as well as 
in the scholarly and intelligent reading 
of the seores. Master of his orchestra, 
he is equally master of himself—notwith- 
standing his naturally imperious nature 
—which accounts for the grace, dignity, 
and repose of his conducting. Given 
such qualities, and adding to them thi 
possession of liberal culture in music; the 
utter absence of sensationalism, which is 
the latter-day popular tendency; the fix- 
ing of high ideals and resolute adherence 
to them ; implicit faith in himself, and un- 
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vielding tenacity of purpose; hearty ha- 
tred of shams,and insensibility to flattery ; 
catholicity of taste grounded in the clas 
sics, and yet recognizing what is highest 
and best in modern music—Mr. Thomas 
has the equipment requisite for the great 
work of developing musical culture and 
educating and elevating the popular taste. 

In seeking to describe the recent devel 
opment of musical culture in Chicago I 
have laid special stress upon the orches- 
tra and its conductor, because they consti- 
tute the chief factors in the educational 
The opera is at best only a 
luxurious form of musical entertainment, 
which is too expensive and fashionable 
to appeal to the masses. The oratorio in 
the United States is wellnigh defunct. 
Americans are not an oratorio-loving 
people, like the English. Most concerts 
are managed from the box-office point of 
view, and their success is measured by 
the receipts. They contribute but little 
in the way of education, and doubtless it 
would be better for music if there were 
fewer of them, and more attention were 
paid to their quality. 

It would be unjust, however, not to rec- 
ognize a few other agencies, which have 
played a more or less important part in 
the development of musical culture in 
One of the Apollo 
Musical Club, a mixed chorus, which has 
just celebrated its twenty-fifth anniver- 
This club is not only one of the 
most important choral organizations of 
the city, but it takes special pride in the 
fact that its birth,in the summer of 1872, 
was the first musical event in Chicago 
that happened after the great disaster of 
the previous year. It was organized as a 
Miinnerchor, and three years later was 
changed into a mixed chorus, under the 
leadership of Mr. William A. Tomlins, 
who still remains its conductor. Its first 
concert gave a new impulse to music; and 
now, after twenty-five years of work, its 
members can look back over a period of 
continuous success, and an array of con 
certs and programmes which has had a 
marked influence upon musical progress 
in Chicago, and has given to their city a 
national reputation. 

Another valuable contributor to musi- 
cal culture in Chicago is the Amateur 
Musical Club, an organization composed 
exclusively of women, who are amateurs 
of more than ordinary ability and intel- 
ligence. It has now several hundred 
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members, both active and associate, en 
gaged in the work of developing their 
own musical talent and promoting the 
art interests of the city by concerts, both 
of a public and private character. It has 
its annex in the form of a Juvenile Ama 
teur Club, in which candidates are pre 
pared for admission to the parent organ 
ization, and it also devotes its surplus 
finances to the higher education of young 
and promising musicians. It therefore 
occupies a conspicuous place in the de 
velopment of musical culture. 

It only remains to call attention to 
the Newberry Library as one of the most 
influential promoters of musical educa 
tion in Chicago. Its music department 
contains the largest and rarest collection 
of scores, periodicals, and literature to be 
found in the United States. The original 
list of books, which occupied nearly two 
years in preparation, was submitted to 
Theodore Thomas, Professor J. K. Paine, 
of Harvard College, and other experts, 
and met with their hearty approval. Pro- 
fessor Paine wrote to the compiler: ‘* That 
is the best list of musical works I have 
ever seen. If you get them all you will 
have the best musical library in the 
country. I think of nothing to be added 
to it, but I find a number of books in it 
which I should like to see the Harvard 
Library get.” All the books in the list 
were obtained, and since that time several 
private libraries have been purchased, and 
the collection has been still further en- 
riched with all the important current 
publications. The gems of the library 
are the original edition of Jacopo Peri’s 
opera Hurydice—the first opera ever pub- 
licly performed in the world, the occasion 
of its representation being the festivities 
attending the marriage of Maria de’ Me 
dici of Italy to Henry IV. of France 
and the libretto containing Rinuccini’s 
poem. It adds to the interest of the score 
that it is the only known copy of the first 
edition in the world, the score in the pos 
session of the British Museum being a 
second edition. It was published in Flor 
ence in 1600, and may be considered 
unique. The library also contains the 
works of Boethius, Francesco Soto, Spon 
tone, Zarlino, Brunelli, Cifra, Pellegrini, 
Palestrina, Athanasius Kircher, Andrea 
da Modena, Padre Martini, Marcello, and 
of many other famous writers of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, besides 
unusually complete collections of scores 
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of operas, oratorios, cantatas, sympho- 
nies, and chamber music, psalmody and 
hymnology, biographies, histories, dic- 
tionaries, scientific and technical works, 
treatises on instrumentation and histories 
of instruments, songs and ballads, letters 
and collected writings of composers, 
theme catalogues, periodicals, librettos, 
special and first editions, and curiosities 
and miscellany. In a word, it is now 
possible for the student to study music in 
all departments from original sources in 
this library without crossing the ocean, 
or even going to the seaboard, and the 
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rJX\HE impression widely prevails that 
prose fiction of the present day is 
much better than it has been in any other 
period in history. This assumption is not 
made for verse fiction. Indeed, it is ad- 
mitted that in narrative poetry, whether 
of the epic or dramatic sort, this age is 
greatly inferior to its predecessors. If 
we leave out Tennyson’s story of Enoch 
Arden and his lyrical Maud, and Long- 
fellow’s Evangeline, we have in late years 
produced very little that is specially at- 
tractive or that promises to be permanent. 
There is also an impression that lit- 
erature generally has reached a higher 
plane. In regard to history there is a 
foundation for this belief. The formal 
adoption of the inductive method and the 
definiteness derived from scientific inves- 
tigation have produced histories that ap- 
pear to us real and sane, and more nearly 
to approximate truth than the preceding 
histories, even those of the last genera- 
tion. But it remains to be seen what 
history has lost, as a real interpreter of 
life, by the want in some recent histo- 
rians of the quality of imagination. For 
it is getting to be suspected that, equally 
with the poet and with the novelist, the 
historian needs imagination in order to 
comprehend the relation of facts to each 
other, and in order to apprehend “ per- 
sonality,” which is such a large equation 
in all events. 


In regard to literature generally, a 
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opportunity is 
ously. 

In the light of this general statement 
of the development of its musical culture. 
the writer modestly submits that Chicago 
is not altogether occupied with its Board 
of Trade or its stock-yards, and that 
is not wholly absorbed in stocks, grain. 
lumber, provisions, and polities, but finds 
leisure for the higher things which ar 
‘better than meat,” and is making con 
mendable progress on all the lines which 
lead to the enrichment of life with ‘‘ sweet 
ness and light.” 


improved most gene: 








backward glance may well sober ow 
modern conceit. In the technicalities o 
verse-making there has probably been 
scientific progress in the last quarter of : 
century. That is,a greater proportion o! 
people can now make correct verse than 
formerly. But when we speak of poetry 
as a matter of inspiration, or expression 
of real emotion (not simulated), or eve: 
of melody, our late days exhibit an ac 
tual poverty compared with any preced 
ing times. Nor can we congratulate 
ourselves upon any improvement in the 
essay, in meditative prose writing, in thie 
sort of semi-narrative, delicately humor 
ous and perceptive, views of human na 
ture in the pages of Sterne and Heine. 
In biographies, while we lose a certain 
naiveté and simplicity, we may gain in 
the art of construction, as we gain in our 
histories. Yet even here it must be ad 
mitted that some of the old, and the old 
est, biographies have a charm which ours 
lack in the closing years of this century 
And it is to be counted for at least com 
mercial sanity that our book-manufac 
turers have a sort of mania for repro 
ducing the best literature of this sort. 
But it is upon the prose fiction, tle 
novel, that we plume ourselves. In re- 
gard to amount of production, we may 
well do so. The world must have a read 
ing habit unattained by our ancestors, 
and there must be a taste for fiction un 
precedented, or it would not pay publish- 
ers to run presses and flood the shops, the 
news-stands, and the railway carriages 
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with this deluge of fiction. Any one who 
will take the trouble to look over pub- 
lishers’ lists or book-store counters will 
he amazed at the multitude of writers, 
mostly unknown, some of whom have 
produced for the market fifty and even 
4 hundred stories; and at the number 
of new books, added to every day by 
the active presses, mostly novels, from 
the Sunday-school and domestic type all 
the way to those written for the regener- 
ation of the slums or for the entertain- 
ment of the slums. This phenomenon has 
a partly commercial explanation. It pays 
paper-makers and ink-makers and man- 
ufacturers of books to set these stories 
afloat, sometimes merely for the advertise- 
ments they carry on the covers. It pays 
usually, however, because there is an in- 
creasing number of readers who have low 
tastes, or unformed tastes, and little dis- 
crimination of quality. And for these 
readers the books must be cheap, and it is 
no objection that they are as ephemeral 
as newspapers, and even more ephemeral 
than magazines. The old respect for a 
“book,” as such, has much weakened. 
It should be said, however, in defence of 
the publishers, that they also use their 
opportunity for making money by put- 
ting out an immense number of standard 


works, of the highest literary quality, at 
less than the price of ordinary magazines. 

But the question is about the fiction of 
a higher quality, the novels that we de- 
clare superior, both in art and in their 
relation to human life, to all previous 


fiction. This claim is not usually based 
on ‘‘style,” but upon the fact that they 
are introspective, that they are more real, 
that they are truer in psychological 
analysis, that they deal adroitly with 
problems of common interest, and that 
they are, in short, in better form and 
more ‘‘ knowing” about life as it is. One 
attraction is that they study women au 
fond, and another is that they expose 
men in the same abysmal fashion. 

The Study is not prepared to say that 
all this is not true; nor, on the other 
hand, would it dare say that the next 
generation will not judge our fiction as 
we judge that which preceded ours. It 
is almost impossible for a reader to guess 
what will be permanent in contemporary 
fiction, and it is not easy to say what cur- 
rent fiction is an unprejudiced picture of 
current manners. But there are consid- 
erations that should teach us caution in 
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bragging about the enduring 
the fiction of our day. 

Every age has been pleased with its 
own fiction. In every age also there is 
some fiction, in prose or verse, that every 
succeeding age has thought worth pos- 
sessing, because it has not only a perma- 
nent literary quality, but because it is 
sure to be true to human nature. Every 
age has also been more or less mistaken 
as to the permanent qualities of its con- 
temporary fiction. Looking backward 
we can see why \iuch that was most pop- 
ular in a precea.ag period did not sur 
vive, because it was based on a momen- 
tary fad, upon a fleeting event, upon a 
whim of the public, or upon questions 
once vital but now either settled and no 
longer disputable, or dead as vagaries. <A 
curious instance of ihis is in the case of 
some work of Balzac in our own century, 
He seems to have had the idea that some 
of his most important works were those 
based upon the study of mesmerism, the 
interest of which, from his point of view, 
science has now left high and dry. 

Upon a superficial point of view there 
seems to be a fashion in fiction, that is to 
say, in the fiction of the progressive races, 
which changes from time to time as fash- 
ion of dress changes. In races little pro- 
gressive for hundreds of years the literary 
fashion abides, like the costumes of pea- 
sants in remote districts; for instance, a 
modern Arab story has still quite the 
character of an Arabian Nights tale. In 
all Occidental fiction we can mark these 
changes with distinctness. We see the 
difference between Don Quixote and I 
Promessi Sposi, between The Grand Cy- 
rus and Sir Charles Grandison, between 
Tom Jones and Oliver Twist, between Eve- 
lina and The Newcomes, between Cran- 
ford and The Country of the Pointed 
Firs, between The Monastery and The 
Scarlet Letter. We find the reading of 
Madame Seudéry and Richardson very 
tedious, while we take kindly to some 
modern story of passion or wild advent- 
ure that has not half the genius of many 
of the older fictions. The change is not 
merely in the form, it is in the motive 
and in the social atmosphere. But it is 
safe to say that the readers of the senti- 
mental fiction of France, of Germany and 
England, in the eighteenth century would 
have no more relished the fiction of our 
period than we relish their fiction. It is 
therefore no doubt true that the fiction of 


quality in 
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every period is that which is best adapted 
to the wants of that period. And when 
we plume ourselves on our great advance 
in the development of fiction, we really 
mean that our novels are better suited to 
our time than preceding novels. Where 
does the standard of comparative excel- 
lence rest? We have little more than 
fragments of the early Greek fiction, com- 
monly only short stories. We cannot 
say that these were not absolutely suffi- 
cient for the time in which they were 
written. In fact, we do not know ex- 
actly what they were to the people who 
read them; only we may be sure that 
those readers would have made little out 
of Daniel Deronda. Stories that depend 
for their interest upon the assistance of 
sylvan deities or the intervention of pa- 
gan gods may be as vapid to us as the 
medizeval romances that rest upon the 
powers of enchanters and the virtues of 
medieval saints; but these ancient stories 
and romances were as entertaining in 
their day and as eagerly read as the ro- 
mances of Walter Scott in his day. 

We do not know how the novels of 
the end of our century will be regarded 
by the readers at the end of the twentieth 
century. But it is not hazardous to sup- 
pose that they will be as alien and anti- 
quated to them as the novels of the eigh- 
teenth century are to us. We think we 
can see a steady growth and development 
in the novel, so called. But all that we 
can be sure of is that our novel suits us 
better than any other. And we do not 
like it simply for its form, but because it 
discusses problems and situations peculiar 
to our own stage of civilization. When 
these problems are settled or passed by, 
and these situations are changed for oth- 
ers in a further developed civilization, 
then novels that depend on these for their 
interest will become stale and uninform- 
ing. 

Is there, then, no literary standard in 
fiction, nothing by which we can judge 
our own as to its essential qualities, as 
to its chance of enduring? It seems to 
me that there is a common quality in all 
literary work, ancient and modern, that 
preserves it in spite of all the sophistica- 
tions and fashions of a period. And that 
is its truth to human nature, and also its 
literary power of going directly to the 
heart of the matter and to the heart of 
the reader. All the lasting fiction has 
these qualities, and in whatever age we 


find them they give us the same sort of 
pleasure that we get from our own fic 
tion; only from our own fiction we ee 
the added enjoyment of its relation to oy, 
immediate conditions. Probably the ney 
age will enjoy our fiction not for tha; 
which most directly appeals to us, but 
because it contains the permanent interes 
that makes permanent the story of Es 
ther, and the little fragments of tales . 
Greek life. Three generations is enoue 
to completely change the taste in fictio 
The old lady of the beginning of ti 
century turned with disgust from tli 
nastiness of the fiction that she read 

a girl with delight and without inju 
We may be sure that some of the fiction 
which young girls are permitted to re: 
now, and which they discuss with inno 
cent eagerness, they will loath when the: 
are threescore. 

It is quite possible that more of the fi 
tion of this nineteenth century will sim 
vive than of the fiction of the eighteent| 
century; there is much more of it, for one 
thing, and it deals with a greater variet: 
of interests. But it is not improbah|: 
that the philosophical critic of the year 
2000 will say that the people in 1900 had 
the fiction they deserved. 

II. 

There are two camps of literary criti 
cism: in one there is a belief that ther 
is discoverable a scientific standard by 
which all literary production may lb 
judged; in the other it is a belief that 
criticism is, after all, a matter of individ 
ual taste. In another department of art 
namely, painting, it has been asserted that 
there can be no fixed canon for the gui 
ance of a learner. In both these arts 
‘‘ impressionism ” is substituted for ge: 
eral laws. Without entering upon this 
discussion, I wish to call attention to tli 
recent formation of an institution in New 
York which may have some bearing upou 
this matter of criticism, and consequent!) 
upon the cultivation of the faculty of dis 
crimination in readers. It is called ‘‘ The 
Comparative Literature Society,” and 
begins its operations in this month ot 
February in Carnegie Hall, in a series of 
conferences under the care of Professo: 
Charles Sprague-Smith, director. A num 
ber of the leading scholars in the country 
are interested in this enterprise. It is 
announced that the object of this under 
taking is ‘‘the purpose of deepening the 
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understanding of what has already been 
accomplished in literature, and stimulating 
to higher literary production.” This is 
directly to be attained by a comparative 
study of all the great literatures, in out- 
line, in different races and periods. The 
work will be opened by Saturday morn- 
ing conferences on the Dawn of Litera- 
ture, and evening conferences on the Con- 
temporary Drama. Some of the topics 
of the first are Nature and Man, by Pro- 
fessor N.S. Shaler; Literature in China 
and Japan, by Professor F. Wells Wil- 
liams; in India, by Professor C. R. Lan- 
man; in Egypt and Babylonia, by Pro- 
fessor ©. H. Toy; im Greece and Italy, 
by Professor Thomas Davidson; in Per- 
sia, by Professor A. V. W. Jackson; in 
Arabia, by Dr. Talcott Williams; in Sean- 
dinavia, by Professor Sprague -Smith; 
and Literature before the Dawn among 
Savage Tribes, by Professor D. G. Brin- 
ton. The conferences on the Contempo- 
rary Drama will be,in France, by Pro- 
fessor Adolphe Cohn; in Spain and Italy, 
by Professor Luis A. Baralt; in Germa- 
ny, by Professor Kuno Francke; and in 
Scandinavia, by Professor Sprague-Smith. 

The direct object of these conferences 
is to give a view of the *‘ oneness” of all 
genuine literature, and to broaden the 
basis of our judgment and appreciation. 
It will also serve to correct our impres- 
sion of real values as to quality and per- 
manence of any particular literature. 
This sort of study is nowhere more need- 
ed than in the United States, which is 
apparently on the eve of a considerable 
literary production. 

Incidentally this society has another 
purpose. It will, no doubt, if the plans 
of its promoters are carried out, be the 
parent of many similar societies through- 
out the country. These will not be so- 
cieties for the mutual admiration of a 
local product, but centres of study of the 
entire field, and will create enthusiasm 
for the cultivation of literature, and re- 
strain local conceit. Furthermore, these 
societies will bring together, from time to 
time, literary workers for the purpose of 
conference and comparison. Perhaps it 
would be going too far to expect that they 
will set up any standard, but they will at 
least be foci of understanding and inter- 
pretation. It may not be well that liter- 
ature should be organized in any such 
formal way as in the French Academy: 
such an institution is not practicable in 
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this country. But it cannot be useless 
that the literary productions of the coun- 
try should have some sort of organization 
as a force and authority. Every science 
is organized, and is in communication and 
in comparison with its kindred in all 
other countries. There is scarcely an in- 
terest in life—scientific, economic, and 
business—that is not visibly organized, 
and that is not all the more effective for 
home conferences and foreign connec 
tions. Literature in the United 
States is an interest that is powerless, and 
without the stimulus of comparative crit- 
icism and conferences. When you think 
of the vast interests at stake, why is it not 


alone 


as reasonable and as necessary to have 
an Academy of Letters as an Academy of 
Sciences? Nobody dreams of putting lit 
erature upon a scientific basis, and it is 
doubtful if, in America or England, there 
could ever be an Academy which shal] 
stand in the same relation to the English 
language that the French Academy stands 
to the French language; but it is perfect 
ly practicable to bring men of letters and 
scholars into closer communion, and to 
add to the dignity of literature in the eyes 
of the world by some organization of it as 
a force. 
IIL. 


A curious comment upon our sanitary 
condition as a nation is furnished by a 
legend prominently displayed on one of 
the tall house walls in the «esthetic city 


of Boston. It is this: Pill after Pie. It 
is a general statement, as if it were an ac- 
cepted and undisputed rule of life in Bos- 
ton. No mention is made, in sight, of 
any particular brand of pill or pie. It 
may not be a city ordinance, It may be 
only an advertisement; but if it is, it is a 
very shrewd one, and shrewd in two par- 
ticulars. It seizes upon an established 
habit, upon which it can reckon asa basis 
of pecuniary profit. There is and must 
be pie in the daily life of the city. Tak- 
ing this for granted, it then suggests pills 
as the necessary sequence. It does not 
make the blunder of offering pie as an in- 
ducement to take the pill advertised. It 
understands human nature too well for 
that. Comparatively few people could be 
induced to eat pie for the sake of getting 
pill. Still fewer could be tempted to 
swallow pill on the bribe of pie after- 
wards. No. But lots of people will do 
wrong with the expectation of repenting 
after they have enjoyed themselves. And 
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lots of people will eat pie knowing that 
pill must follow it, who would on no ac- 
count take their punishment before their 
pleasure. Therefore it is that ‘‘ Pie after 
Pill” would be a less attractive statement 
than ‘ Pill after Pie.” No doubt that the 
manufacturer who advertised, ‘‘ Every 
taker of one of these pills shall have a 
piece of pie afterward,” would fail; but 
the pill that is advertised by this cynical 
dealer as an antidote to the pie is a Bos- 
ton favorite. 

A great many thoughts will be sug- 
gested to the reader by this simple adver- 
tising statement. One of them is the 
perfection of modern advertising, and an- 
other is the abject subjection of the pub- 
lic to the exploiters who use personal 
habits as a means of profit. The adver- 
tiser is too cunning to say, *‘ Do not eat 
pie, or you will have to take medicine.” 
He accommodates himself to the public 
taste and sells his compounds. Another 
thought is, what will be the comment 
upon our civilization of an observer who 
explores the ruins of Boston in some dis- 
tant age and reads the legend we have 
quoted? Will he say that we perished by 
pill, or pie? 

IV. 
Speaking of poetry, it is noticeable how 


much more the admiring critic has to 
say about the felicity of certain lines than 
about the conception and structure of the 


poem as a whole. The reviewer gives us 
‘* gems,” which we infer are strung upon 
the string of verses, and that the string 
has no structural value—is merely a de- 
vice for hanging the stray ‘‘ noble lines” 
together. And the reader of modern 
verse is thankful for ‘‘ gems” and ‘“ no- 
ble lines,” and does not always stop to 
think whether the poem has a purpose, 
or any discernible structural form. The 
poem is weak, and does not ‘“‘ get any- 
where,” says the patient reader. Yes, 
says the critic, but see what a fine line 
this is! The cynic, who has been wan- 
dering around for weeks in the ambitious 
vagueness of modern verse, says that 
most of the short poems are too long. It 
seems as if the writer, who had an im- 
pulse to begin to express a mood or a 
feeling, did not know where to leave off, 
and so maundered on and on, in the hope 
of striking a ‘* noble line.” 

Another critic thinks of a poem as he 
thinks of any other work of art—a pic- 
ture or a piece of architecture—as a con- 
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ception, having definite form and propo: 
tion. The painter must have unity in his 
canvas; he is not credited with success j{ 
he only sticks in here and there a we! 

painted gem in a wilderness of purpos: 

less color. The arehitect knows well that 
if he wishes to make a house, he must 
have at the beginning a definite concey 
tion of it as a whole, in its perfection, | 
its lines conspiring to the effect of beauty 
or grandeur. It is not satisfactory if i 
only has here and there a fine member 
while the whole is disorganized and co; 

fusing to the eye. The architect soon 
learns that he cannot join various styles 
into a harmonious whole, nor can he make 
one style pleasing and noble unless he 
has, to begin* with, singleness of conce) 
tion. 

This want of structural unity is quit 
as apparent in poems, so called, as in pic 
tures and houses. The poet has this ad 
vantage over the painter and the arclii 
tect, that he is not in similar bonds of tim: 
and place, and that he is not limited by 
the external conditions which almost a 
ways hinder the execution of the free 
conception of the architect. But the task 
of the poet is as difficult as the work of 
either of the other artists. Nor can hi 
find an excuse in this country for vague 
ly wandering in his subject because le 
sees so many unsightly buildings and so 
many pictures that he never cares to sce 
twice. It sometimes seems as if it were 
a sort of competition between the verse 
makers and the builders of America to 
see which could produce the most com 
monplace or the most bizarre structures 
But the poet, because of the freedom of 
his opportunity, is held to a stricter per 
formance than other artists. The perfect 
poem would have no line, no word, that 
is not structurally necessary to the con- 
ception. He cannot be allowed, as the 
architect is sometimes by reason of the 
necessities of his site or his neighborhood, 
to ‘‘ buttress” up a weak point. The poet 
has the absolute freedom of a blank shee! 
of paper. All he needs is ideas, and ever 
vigilant practice, and the highest techni 
cal knowledge of his art, a knowledge so 
absorbed “and assimilated that all traces 
of it disappear in whe poem, which reveals 
nothing of the m»chanical construction 
measured by the eye of the writer, and 
flows to the reacvr as melody. These 
seem not unreasonable things to ask of 
the coming and ‘‘come” American poets. 
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BEAUTY. 


BY ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK. 


AUNCELOT MAINWARING had never 
4 thought Paris the place in whieh to fallin 
Whenever he had considered the subject 
at all, he had placed himself on a background 
of country scenery in England, with a skylark 
above, plenty of primroses 
a general atmosphere of 


love. 


singing somewhere 
and violets about, 
spring greenness and freshness, and a tinkling 
amoung the trees: a properly poetical 

a setting that would sound well in 


brook 
setting 
a sonnet. 

Mr. Mainwaring wrote 
in the intervals of more 
but to-day, as he walked slowly down the 
Boulevard Haussmann, after having aeccom- 
plished the most decisive act of his life, he felt 
ne impulse to embody that supreme moment 
He realized that no sonnet could do 
so—no sonnet, at least, of which he was capa- 
ble. For Mr. Mainwaring had fallen in love 
very completely and irrevocably, and if Paris 
was not an ideal place for the operation, the 
girl herself was more than ideal, for her charm 
rather misty, unde- 


very pretty sonnets 
serious literary work, 


Ih verse, 


far surpassed that of the 
fined goddess hastily taken for granted, along 
with the skylark, in that mental landscape of 


his. He had always hoped to fail in love at 
first sight; and he had also hoped to fall in 
love with a girl whose beauty it would be his 
pride alone to fully appreciate. And certainly 
Miss Elizabeth Thayler had a charm which any 
painter would be proud to put on his canvas. 
Mainwaring had met her, accompanied by her 
brother and aunt, walking down the Champs 
Elysées only an hour or so before. He paused 
for notiing, but immediately and desperately 
fell in love! It was only when they had al- 
most met that he recognized in her male com- 
panion an old Oxford college chum, a frieud 
never so dear as now, when Mainwaring greet- 
ed him with a warmth he almost feared to be 
deceitful. 
“Why, Thayler, old cried, “I 
haven’t seen you for an age! How are you ?” 
Thayler responded with corresponding vigor, 
and presented him to his aunt and sister with 
a beaming recommendation in his favor. 
“What hotel are you stopping at?” 
waring asked, for by sugh banalities 
accompanied—and_ this al wu very necessary 
oue. He loved Miss Elizabeth Thayler, but 
certain formalities must be gone through with 
before he could marry her and retire to the 
country with the poets and “ worship made 
perfect ” on £10,000 a year,and the first for- 
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boy,” he 


Main- 


is love 


mality a call. His delight may be 
gined when Thayler named his own hotel. 

‘This is very lucky forme; Iam there too,” 
he said. ‘ May I call this evening ?” 

“We are going to the *said Thayler. 
“T tell you what, Mainwaring, come along with 
us. I know that Elizabeth is longing to talk 
to you, for she wild over that clever 
book of yours; so you'll get on together.” 

‘You see, Mr. Mainwaring, that I have a 
very loyal brother,” put in Miss Thayler, who 
had laughed outright at the end of her bro- 
ther’s speech. 

And Mrs. Grantleigh, 
stout and good-humored, added: “Do come, 
Mr. Mainwaring. I am, like my nephew, a 
good deal of a philistine in matters of art, but 
I feel quite safe in referring you to Elizabeth.” 

Mrs. Grantleigh felt that a certain agreeable 
possibility gained strength from the polite ar- 
dor of Mr. Mainwaring’s acceptance. “It is 
decidedly visionary of me to imagine such a 
thing,” she thought ; “ the dear girl has hardly 
opened her lips, but he certainly 
delighted man.” She cast a glance at him. 

Adelighted man? Mainwaring felt himself 
a very demi-god among men as he joyously 
walked along beside Miss Thayler. Well 
named Elysian Fields! The asphalt seemed to 
blossom with narcissus and asphodel beneath 
his feet. 

It was Romeo and Juliet at the Opéra that 
night. Mainwaring behind Miss Thay- 
ler in the box, dreamily listening to the musie 
as he studied its effect on her charming face. 
There was no blasé affectation here; the gray 
eyes were wide with an almost childish plea- 
sure. During the love-scene she smiled and 
sighed with unconscious sympathy. 

‘But if Romeo were only a little slimmer!” 
she said to Mainwaring. “ Whata pity one can’t 
forget that he likes his dinner better than his 
Juliet! But 1 will try to forget it.” And she 
did so so effectually that Mainwaring saw two 
great tears brim over her eyes and hang in 
the poetical violet-and-dewdrop man- 
ner on her long lashes during the last tragic 
duet. 

Mainwaring went up to his room in the 
hotel. ‘The last glimpse he had of Miss Thay- 
ler below before parting for the night was 
stamped vividly on his heart. 

“ Well, 1 am done for,” he remarked. 
is simply adorable.” 

He took up Browning, 


was ima- 


opera,’ 


Was quite 


the aunt, who was 


looks like a 


sat 


most 


“She 


Keats, and Shelley, 
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glanced into Heine and de Musset, but none 
of these fitted the lofty rapture of his mood. 
He was living in poetry now, with no need to 
search it in books, so he went to the open win- 


dow, and leaning into the soft spring night, 
gazed earnestly at the stars. 

He had been for some time engaged in this 
highly commendable and loverlike occupa- 
tion when a real sound, a sound solidly real, 
of the earthy order, struck his ear, producing 
on his nerves as disagreeable a sensation as 
would a pitcher of very cold water poured sud- 
deuly over him. It was a snore. Mainwaring 
had few masculine fads; was, in fact, as re- 
garded most physical and many mental dis- 
comforts, serenely stoical. Only one thing he 
simply could not and would not endure, and 
that one thing was snering. He said this to 
himself, turning hastily from the window—a 
sudden dampness springing to his forehead 
in quite a rage at this most unexpected, in- 
cougruous, and intensely disagreeable inter- 
ruption, as the second snore, a deep, leng- 
drawn, guttural grunt, pierced with fatal clear- 
ness through the thin wall dividing his room, 
and pierced as well the very marrow of his 
bones. 

Mainwaring ran his fingers through his hair. 
“T can’t stand that,” he said to himself; “ and 
it is evidently a fixture for the night. I know 
the fiendish species, warranted to keep one 
madly awake till morning ;” and a little chill 
trickled down his spine and settled in the 
small of his back as the third snore rolled 
out its long crescendo. 

He listened with rigid reflection to the 
fourth snore. “Some great hulk of a fellow, 
I suppose, lying on his back with his mouth 
open. By Jove! I never heard more ferocious 
energy! His friends—his relations ought to 
tie his jaws up. It’s a positive outrage.” 

Mainwaring felt absolutely murderous as the 
fifth and sixth suores filled the vibrating at- 
mosphere with a certain majesty in their re- 
lentless volume of sound. By the time ten, 
eleven, and twelve had come, verging vow on 
the shrill and whistling order, Mainwaring 
felt that he was at fever-point. He put on 
his hat and went ont. 

He was fond of Paris by night, and as he 
looked down the loug sweep of the Champs 
Elysées, with its fringe of golden lights, to the 
Place de la Concorde, he felt soothed, forgot 
the snores, and thought of Elizabeth. If was 
past six when he returned to the hotel, decid- 
edly tired and sleepy. 

As he entered the long passage where his 
room was—No.24—he heard the sound ofaturu- 
ing handle, and prudently stepping back, saw, 
with eyes in which a certain herror slowly 
dawned, Miss Thayler emerge from No. 25, the 
room next his—the room of the snorer! 

Miss Thayler was in a flowing dressing-gown 
of white, and looked au angel with her un- 
bound hair. She stepped rapidly down the 
passage away from him,one hand gathering 
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her snowy draperies about her, the other hold 
ing to her side a soft heap of garments, and 
pausing before a door, knocked. Mainwaring 
heard her say, “It is I, auntie; very early, | 
know, but may I come in?” saw her disap 
pear, and fairly fell back against the wall, th: 
ghastliness of a sudden conjecture that was 
almost certainty depriving him of breath. 

“That ethereal-looking angel to snore lik« 
a trooper!” he muttered. “Can it be 
ble ?” 

But the last straw of hope was ruthlessly 
snatched from him, for in a few minutes cam: 
soft footfalls up the hall. His door was ajar; 
he could hear their light approach, their pause 
at the room next his, the closing of the door, and 
then, then, after some moments—wonderfully 
short they seemed—-of silence came again a 
low, long snore, as of one lying down to plea- 
saut slumber. 

“Good heavens!” whispered Mainwaring, 
clutching his hair with desperation, “it is 
she!” He sat there listening (was ever lover 
placed in such a tragically comical position 2), 
sat listening to his lady’s snores, succeeding 
each other with growing force, until at last, 
quivering in a fantastic treble, they broke on 
a high whistling note, and after a hurried con 
necting snort or so, resumed the deep, rum 
bling, sonorous bass once more. 
venus! Good heavens!” he repeated, mechan 
ically. “ This is terrible ; this is ghastly !” 

Yet he could not leave her. There was a 
blissful pain in suffering for and through her. 
He would not give up his room and expose her 
to the possibility of insulting cries and wall- 
rappings from some less loving neighbor. ‘To 
erown all, he must learn to endure the snores, 
for he loved her. 

‘I will train myself to listen calmly,” he 
thought. “Twill conquer this unmanly weak- 
ness of mine. I will learn to like them; I will 
learn to love them; but she must never know 
that Iam here beside her, must never see me 
leaving or entering this room. 
bed late, and get up early. 


POssi 


“Good hea 


I must come to 
I had better change 
these evening clothes and get out now, for, 
upon my word, another hour would kill me.” 

And Mainwaring, scourged by those direful 
sounds, tubbed, dressed, and took a turn out- 
side to cool his fevered temples, and then 
went into one of the smaller dining-rooms, 
where his table was laid, and ordered his 
break fast. 

Hardly had the crisp petits pains and the 
steaming milk and coffee been placed before 
him when Miss Thayler appeared in the door- 
way, attired with the most punctilious care. 
Evidently she was a quick dresser ; but Main- 
waring forgot those sleepless hours, forgot the 
snores, as he looked at her, as he realized that 
she was going to sit down at the table beside 
him and have her breakfast too. This was 
the Princess free of the night’s odious enchant- 
ment; the Princess with her sweet smile, her 
grave, pure eyes. Mainwaring rose to greet her 
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“So you aren’t lazy, either,” she said, giving 
him her cool little hand. “ Jack always turns 
French when he comes to Paris, but I am more 
patriotic and energetic. 


ing! 


What a lovely morn- 
such sunshine! and all those dear little 


pale green buds on the blue sky! Ido love 


the trees along the stréets in Paris; they seem 
to border the pavements with poetry. 
feels quite ashamed of hanging over vulgar 
shop windows when one can look up at them 
on the sky. 
al?” she added, smiling a little at him over 


One 


Do you think me very sentiment- 
her shoulder as she stood at the window. 
“Don’t, please; for, to be honest, I like the 
shop windows too.” 

“Tam glad you own to such a healthy taste, 
but still more glad that you prefer the buds.” 

“T can’t say I despise diamonds and pearls 
and other pomps and vanities. Did you sleep 
well, Mr. Mainwaring, after poor Romeo and 
Juliet ?” 

Mainwaring shivered; in spite of himself, 
his eyes fixed themselves on that delicate, 
dainty nose of hers. Was it possible? 

“Yes, I had a good night,” he 
truthfully in a sense —for had not rapture 
mingled with his pains? “And you? I hope 
the alouette did not disturb your slumber.” 

“Oh, not at all! I quite forgot that cruel 
alouette for a good many hours. The rossignol 
must have been singing.” 


answered, 


She laughed as though something amused 
her, and was adding, “I sleep-—” when Main- 
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ASKED.” 


waring interrupted her hastily. The subject 
of their conversation was painful to him. 

“ What are you going to do to-day ?” he ask- 
ed, watching her pour her coffee and milk to- 
gether with a charming dexterity. “Spend it 
in ‘ Vanity Fair, I suppose, among Virot hats 
and Doucet gowns ?” 

“Well, I really don’t know” (she put in 
three lumps of sugar, Mainwaring observed, 
with loving interest). “I thonght of the Salon 
this morning, if auntie or Jack will only listen 
to the alouette in time.” 

* Don’t 
morning,” 


allow their laziness to spoil your 
Mainwaring hastened to say. “I 
should be only too happy, too delighted, if you 
will let me take you there.” 

“T should like that very much,” said Miss 
Thayler, who was an independent young lady, 
and who, besides, had heard all sorts of plea- 
sant things concerning Mr. Mainwaring from 
her brother. “If auntie isn’t up, I shall cer- 
tainly take advantage of your kindness.” 

“ Kindness ?” cried Mainwaring, and put up 
his coffee-cup only just in time to prevent his 
eyes becoming too eloquent; for he must allow 
himself no love-making until he had grown to 
love-—the snores. 

In spite of this resolution, nobly as it was 
kept, so far as words were concerned, Main- 
waring and Miss Thayler felt themselves to be 
very good friends—oh! very good friends in- 
deed, by the time the Palais de l’Industrie 
was reached; and Mainwaring felt a good deal 
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more than that, so far as friendship was con- 
cerned, though it was very pleasant to find in 
her such delightful sympathy or intelligent 
differing in literature, painting, and music. 

Mainwaring paid very little attention to 
French art that morning, as he was more en- 
gaged in looking at Miss Thayler than at the 
pictures. She was all pretty and 
grave attention while listening to his remarks 
In the afternoon these two and 
Mrs. Grantleigh took a long drive in the Bois, 
up the Avenue des Acacias, sparkling with sun- 
shine and gay toilets, and round the lakes 
where the swans slowly floated above their 
white reflections in the Main- 
waring could have believed the night previous 
a bad dream as he watched the answering 
smiles in Miss Thayler’s gray eyes. 

The Thaylers dined with friends that night, 
and Mainwaring too had an engagement; but 
though it was very late when he crept cau- 
tiously to his room, he might have spared him- 
self the trouble, for, before he reached it, the 
fateful already knew well 
greeted his ear. 


interest 


and criticisms. 


blue water. 


sounds he too 


She was asleep—asleep and more, for she 
With Spartan firmness Main- 
waring undressed and laid him dewn upon his 
bed of torture,a wet towel bound about 


Was snoring. 


his 
forehead, his hands crossed on his breast like 
a knight’s effigy, rigid with determination. He 
needed all that he could muster, for the sound 
passed all bounds in direfulness. As he lay 
with aching eyes closed, his pulses throbbing, 
it seemed to him,in mocking unison with the 
rousing cadences, he longed, he prayed for 
sleep: but sleep came not. Only the snoring 
grew and grew; it filled the room with solemn 
thunder, curdled his blood with shrill shakes 
and quavers. 

Mainwaring won his spurs that night; nev- 
er was vigil more terrible. But fatigue, abso- 
Inte fatigue prevailed at last, and after hours 
that dragged by with agonizing slowness, he 
fell asleep. He dreamed of thunderous water- 
falls above which Miss Thayler floated, smiling, 
in a mist of foam. A roll of distant drums rap- 
idly approaching, until they were beating at 
his ear, seemed to awaken him, and he started 
up listening. The drums were snores! but it 
was broad daylight, and he had slept. He had 
certainly slept—that was a comfort; but he 
did not yet love the discomforting concert, and 
he could not tell her that be loved her until 
he had accomplished that feat. Besides, it was 
too soon, too sudden; she would think him bold. 
Mainwaring resolved to keep a tight rein upon 
himself; but his resolution was broken. 

In the afternoon he escorted Mrs. Grant- 
leigh and Miss Thayler to the Louvre. Mrs. 
Grantleigh soon subsided into a seat in the 
Salon Carré, and the two young people wan- 
dered from picture to picture. Miss Thayler 
to-day was a little less interested in art, per- 
haps, a little more conscious of that pair of 
handsome eyes beside her, their adoration only 
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veiled by good breeding. 


She met it, thonel, 
as she turned from the haunting smiles of the 
Mona Lisa, and though Mainwaring hastened 
to change his expression into one of polit 


attention, she almost understood, and looke: 
back at the Mona Lisa with a sort of girlis| 
confusion. The smile seemed to have gained 
meaning in that brief moment. 

“She looks as though she knew all 
crets,” said Miss Thayler, “and were 
mocking us. I wonder 
cruel ?” 

‘IT am sure she is kind to us,” said Mainwar 
That soft flush on her cheek, that sweet 
coldness in her averted eyes, were altogether 
“T wish she would tell you a 
secret she and I know of,” he added, almost 
before he knew what he was thinking of. “| 
don’t dare to.” 

Miss Thayler bent a little nearer the pic 
ture’s face, with a smile hovering about he: 
mouth, “I don’t want her to tell me. I don’t 
believe I would like the secret ; besides, she is 
mocking us; I feel sure of it. I don’t trust 
her, Mr. Mainwaring, really I don’t.” And she 
looked at him with delicate coquetry. 

Mainwaring suddenly thought of the snores, 
and as he glanced back at the smiling sphinx, 
it seemed to him that her subtle eyes were 
full of malicious meaning. ‘ Perhaps you are 
right. I don’t believe she knows my secret, 
after all.” 

“And you don’t dare tell it, so I shall never 
know,” said Miss Thayler, lightly. 

“Perhaps I shall dare some day ; it depends 
on you ”—Mainwaring just restrained himself 
from adding, “you beantiful, exquisite, ador- 
able girl,” which would certainly have startled 
her. 

They were before a Rembrandt now. Miss 
Thayler looked at it with gentle gravity, and 
she replied, 


our se- 
gently 


if she is kind o1 


ing 
ing. 


too fascinating 


“Some day, yes; you don’t know me well 
enough yet.” 

“T know you well enough to love you,” said 
Mainwaring, a great shadow seeming to him 
to settle down around them as he spoke, and to 
wrap them together away from the wandering 
tourists and sight-seers. 

Miss Thayler looked silently at him. “Oh, 
but you don’t—really you don’t!” she said ; and 
then she turned hurriedly, shyly away, and 
went to her aunt. 

Mainwaring, as he stood looking with un- 
seeing eyes at the Rembrandt, was afraid he 
had been too bold, too sudden. Or was it pos- 
sible? Could she be thinking of the snores? 
His heart filled with the tenderest, most ador- 
ing pity ; but how to tell her that he knew that 
too? 

They hardly spoke to each other on the way 
home, for a strange constraint had grown be- 
tween them. That night he fancied that he 
bore the snores more bravely. He slept a lit- 
tle longer too, though the night after was 
again sleepless—but perhaps the snores were 
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yartienlarly bad. At all events, on the sne- 
eeding night he slept really well. 

Miss Thayler certainly avoided him, but she 
seemed neither angry nor displeased, though 
vhen they were together she gently but firm- 
y warded off questions of sentiment. It was 
not until a week had passed that he found 
himself alone with her again 

Mainwaring flattered himself with the 
thought that by this time he had conquered 
He conld certainly sleep 
or twice he had forgotten that the snores were 


his weakness. Once 
ringing in his ears. And this afternoon he had 
been taking tea with Miss Thayler and her 
aunt in their cozy little drawing-room, and 
Mrs. Grantleigh had gone ont on some excuse, 
leaving them leaning together over a big port- 
folio of photographs. They were silent until 
they came to the photograph of the Mona 
Lisa, and then Mainwaring said, ** May i dare 
more now than I could the other day ?” 

“You don’t me much better,” 
Miss Thayler, a little pale, but smiling ; 
have known me hardly over a week.” 

“Tam sure you have heard of love at first 
sight.” 

“Yes, I have heard of it,” said she. 

“T loved you from the moment I saw you.” 

Miss Thayler was silent, and Mainwaring 
possessed himself of the little hand. 

“Will you give me hope, darling? Will 
you give me leave to go on loving you for- 
ever ?—for I shall, you know, with or without 
ta 


said 
“von 


know 


“Tsn’t it rather useless to ask, then ?” said 
Miss Thayler, as she definitely yielded up her 
hand, and, as Mainwaring rapturously kissed 
it,“ But you mustn’t idealize me. I am only 
a very every-day girl, very bad-tempered too, 
sometimes, and, and—” 

Mainwaring suddenly flushed very red. She 
was longing yet afraid to tell him. 

“Elizabeth,” he said, “ will you forgive me 
if I speak plainly—if I tell you that I know, 
and love you all the more for it ?” 

“For what ?” asked Miss Thayler, staring at 
him with wide-open eyes. 

Mainwaring took both her hands in_ his. 
“My room is next to yours,” he said, all his 
courage mustered. 

Miss Thayler’s eyes were suddenly lit up 
with laughing horror, “Why, then —why, 
then you must have heard—” she began. 

“Yes, I heard your—your snoring.” (Miss 
Thayler started.) “I knew it was you,” Main- 
waring continued, rapidly. “I determined 
not to let it interfere with my love for you. 
I lay awake for several nights, I own; but 
now, now, my darling, I can truthfully say 
that they don’t disturb me in the least.” 

Miss Thayler had drawn her hands away, 
had risen to her feet, and was looking at him 
with an expression he could not comprehend. 

“Forgive me for having spoken of this,” he 
went on. 


“Oh! oh! oh!” cried Miss Thayler. Was it 
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anguish or shame in her voice? 
into a chair and 
hand. “Oh! oh!” 
shoulders shook. 


She dropped 
covered her face with her 
she almost shrieked. Her 


Mainwaring stood looking at her, white with 
confusion and horror. He should always have 
pretended not to know. 

“Elizabeth!” he ventured, despairingly, and 
then, overcome by the sight of her grief, he 
turned and rushed blindly from the room. 
Would she ever forgive him? Could she? 
Had he not blighted with his vulgar anxiety 
the lovely blossom of their love? He stum- 
bled up stairs to his room. His door and hers 
were both ajar, and outside his lay a small 
coverlet, as though some one had dropped it 
there—a coverlet wadded, lined with silk, and 
the word “Toto” embroidered 
letters. 

Mainwaring looked at it wonderingly. Then 
he staggered back, for the air was full of snores, 
and this time they came from his own room. 
He pulled himself together, his heart filled with 
overpowering joy, for they were the snores. 
He knew every note,every inflection by heart, 
and might be, 
devil’s, they were not hers. 


on it in red 


whosesoever they ingel’s or 
Mechanically he 
picked up the little blanket, went in, looked 
about, and then burst into wild langhter. 
There on the bed, curled upon the pillow, 
where, because of him, Mainwaring’s head had 
so often lain hot with agony, was a very stout, 
very placid, most aristocratic old pug-dog, 
He turned his large eyes on Mainwaring, their 
luminous brown and his black nose marking 
three dark values on his gentle frosted face. 
He looked calmly, quietly at Mainwaring, and 
he snored—Heavens, how he snored! 
all explained now, 
was hers. 


It was 
This was Toto, and Toto 
Finding the door open, he had wan- 
dered out, dropping his blanket on the way. 
He was probably an invalid, and he was the 
bundle Miss Thayler had been carrying into 


her aunt’s room that morning. But Main- 


waring had too much sense of humor to grudge 
his wasted heroism, or to feel otherwise than 


tenderly towards his innocent torturer. He 
wrapped the blanket carefully round Toto, 
smoothed his brow, which had become rather 
anxiously wrinkled, and earrying him gently, 
descended to Miss Thayler’s drawing - room. 
She was sitting where he had left her, her 
handkerchief before her eyes. 

Mainwaring walked in quietly. “Can you 
forgive me?” he asked. “In the name of this 
innocent yet guilty animal, I beg you to for- 
give me.” 

“Forgive you?” cried Miss Thayler. “You 
are a perfect hero! What you must have suf- 
fered! No one can endure the poor pet’s 
snoring but me,” and again she burst out 
laughing. 

Then Mainwaring told her the tale of the 
past nights. 

“T think,” said Elizabeth, when he had done, 
“that you are a man to be adored.” 
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was in 


THE WAY. 

Wuen I the Tennessee mountains 
last sume. I had occasion to make a trip of 
thirty miles on horseback to see a certain 
Major Thornton. After I had about 
twenty-five miles, following the directions I 
had received before starting, I came to a cross- 
roads on the mountain summit, and was then 
utterly at a loss which way to take. 

While I sat on my horse cogitating, a man 
came along with a rifle over his shoulder, and 
accompanied by a number of dogs. 

He took no notice of me whatever, although 
his dogs snarled and barked at me. The hunt- 
er would have passed by without a word if 
I had not hailed him, and then he answered 
my questions curtly. 

‘“‘ Sir,” said I. 

“Speakin’ to me?” he asked. 

“Certainly,” L replied. “I don’t see any one 
else in the neighborhood.” 

“Well?” he said, surlily. 

“Can you tell me where 
lives ?” 

“T reckon I can.” 

“ Well, where does he live ?” 

* About six miles farther on that road,” indi- 
cating the direction from which he had come. 

“ Are there many houses on the road before 
I reach the Major’s ?” 

“Tou.” 

“ How many ?” 

* Four or five.” 

“ How can I tell Thornton’s ? 

“ Big log house, chimbleys in both ends, pigs 
runnin’ aroun’ loose in the front yard.” 

“Do you know whether the Major is at 
home or not ?” 

“ He was there bout two hours ago.” 

With this he whistled up his dogs and stalk- 
ed off, while I took the road he had indicated. 

After jogging along for a little over an hour 
I came to a stream where a solitary horseman 
was giving his beast a drink. 

“Can you tell me how far it is to Major 
Thornton’s ?” I asked him. 

“’Bout half a mile,” he replied, and added, 
“Did you want to see the Major ?” 

“Yes; I want to see him on a matter of 
rather important business.” 

“Well, he isn’t at home.” 

“ Are you sure ?” 

“Sartain. I wanted to see him myself, and 
have just left his house.” 

“Well,” said I, “he was there not a great 
while ago, for I met a man a few miles from 
here who had seen him this morning.” 

“What sort of a looking man was he?” 

“He was about sixty, I should say, with 
light blue eyes and a Roman nose—” 

“Meanin’ a nose crooked like a poll par- 
rot’s?” the man interrupted. 

“Yes. His hair was nearly white,” I con- 
tinued; “and I noticed, as he grasped his rifle, 
that he had lost the little finger of his right 
hand.” 


pone 


Major Thornton 


” 
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“Are you personally acquainted with Major 
Thornton ?” asked the mountaineer, 
“No.” 
“T’lowed as much.” 
“Why ?” 
“’Cause that was the Major himself.” 
Wituiam Henry Srvirer 


A TRIUMPH 

THE learned professor was wandering aim- 
lessly through the crowded rooms, 

He looked and felt out of place. What were 
these gala costumes to him, the renowned ay 
cheologist ? He would be more at home dely- 
ing through the débris of Copan and Nippur. 

Even as he walked about his mind was con 
stantly reverting to the unfinished problems 
that oceupied him in his study. He continn- 
ally recalled the undeciphered hieroglyphs and 
the strange-shaped vessels and instruments 
whose use he was vainly endeavoring to de- 
termine. 

He would fain have returned to his curious 
bronzes, wrought gold, and copper, and quaint- 
ly carved stones. But he was not allowed to 
do so. It was the day of his danghter’s wed- 
ding, and for the sake of appearance he was 
forced to be present with the happy throng. 
He looked upon it as a day wasted, and his 
heart Was sore, 

As he wandered about he finally entered a 
room whence cries of admiration issued con- 
stantly. A wonderful sight met his gaze. On 
every side he saw the most curious producis 
of the jeweller’s and silversmith’s art. They 
were spread ont on the bureau, on the bed, on 
the chairs,on the window-sills—in short,every- 
where. 

The professor was really not interested, but 
to pass the time he began to examine the vari- 
ous articles. Outside of six fish - knives, ten 
French clocks, and several carving sets, he was 
unable to determine what any of the things 
he saw were intended for. 

To his studious mind the matter soon took 
on the form of a problem, and like a true lover 
of knowledge he began to inquire of the dif- 
ferent guests what each article was to be used 
for. After hearing a number of explanations 
a great light suddenly flashed through his 
mind, 

“Eureka!” he shouted. “I have at last 
solved one of the greatest problems that ar- 
cheologists have had to contend with!” 

In response to the inquiries of the guests le 
explained, excitedly : 

“Why, it is as plain as day tome now! All 
the curious instruments that have been dug 
up from ancient ruins, things that looked as 
if they were mere freaks of some artistic work- 
man’s imagination, and things whose useful- 
ness we have vainly endeavored to discover, 
are now quite intelligible. They were all 
used for wedding-presents.” 

And who shall say that the professor was 
not right? 
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WRITING THE VALENTINE Z 


“T am afraid I'll have to give it up, Mollie. I can’t think of a rhyme to lover that will do in that 


last couplet 


“{ tell yon what you can do. Write the last two syllables illegibly, and let him find out what it 


is for himself.’ 


THE GOLFER'S VALENTINE 
Wuerv'en I look, whate’er the place, 
Mine eyes are stymied by thy face! 
Whate’er I try to do the while, 

My stroke is foozled by your smile! 
Where’er I walk, I can’t disguise, 
My steps are bunkered by thine eyes! 
If I would speak to thee, perchance, 
I slice my words beneath thy glance! 
Some days when thou art kind to me 
My heart is lofted gloriously. 
But when, alas! I have thy frown, 
’Tis topped and sinks, and sinks deep down! 
Sometimes, when listening to thy sigh, 
I pray for some great brassie lie 
With which to strike the ball of dole 
Aud drive it hence to ease thy soul. 
Sometimes, when listening to thy mirth, 
Td try to loft the whole glad earth, 
Aud make each mortal on if see 
How sweet life’s fair green is to me. 
Ah, Phyllis dear, my soul’s so rapt 
To think of thee, ’m handicapped! 
But on my knees I beg the joy 
Of being just thy caddie-boy. 
Two up are we upon this day— 
Let’s seek the priest—with one to play; 
Or, if ’tis medal play, ’twill do 
Were we to make it one off two! 

Joun Kenpnick Bangs 


TWICE BEATEN 
A RATHER blunt-spoken old minister, who 
sometimes forgot that politeness was a virtue, 
was a great friend of Deacon Stubbs of Con- 
servative Corners. One evening recently, at a 


business meeting, they differed, and the deacon 
secured a majority, somewhat to the parson’s 
dissatisfaction. Then, with a smile that sa- 
vored of sarcasm, he remarked, “I think Bro- 
ther Stubbs is a fool to-night.” 

To whieh the deacon readily replied, “ No, I 
am not a fool, but if you claim the privilege of 
calling me brother, I admit that I am akin to 
one.” 

SATISFACTORY TO ALL 

IN the country around the town of Daley- 
ville, Georgia, there live a number of “ crack- 
ers,” who are as deeply religious as they are 
ignorant and illiterate. 

For many years Dr. Jones has been the fa- 
vorite physician among these people, who al- 
ways wanted him to name the new abies 
as they arrived, and invariably insisted on 
having Bible names, Finally the doetor’s pa- 
tience gave out, and he declared he would not 
name any more children; it was enough for 
him to have the responsibility of their safe ar- 
rival in this vale of tears, without racking his 
brain for new and attractive Bible names. 
But one day twins arrived in the family of one 
of his “cracker” patients, and the proud par- 
ents insisted that the doctor should make an 
exception to his rule on such an occasion. 

Remoustrance was in vain, but the doctor 
was ina bad humor, and said, * All right, then ; 
Vl] name them Belshazzar and Beelzebub ; 
then you can call the girl Belle and the boy 
Bub.” 

“Thenm’s mighty fine names, doc,” said the 
father. “Hi, maw!” calling to the grandmo- 
ther. “Doe hez named the youngsters Bel- 
shazzar au’ Beelzebub!” 

“Waal,” she replied, as she entered the 
room, “ef they’s only ez good ez them they’s 
named fer, hit’s all I ask.” 
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THE POWER OF MUSIC. 
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fPVHE lesson to be learned from the Eng- 
| lish schools,” writes Mr. John Corbin, 
his Schoolboy Life in England,‘ “‘is not to 
learned by sending our boys to them, but 
by studying them as institutions. ...The 
son we should read in the English schools is 
that the really happy nation slowly develops 

s own institutions to fit its best needs, and 

en quietly abides by them.” And this les- 

_ in his valuable pages, he reads to Ameri- 
fathers and mothers and guardians who 

boys to be educated, who have 
eans to give them the best education to be 

the English-speaking world. He 
Winchester, Eton, Rugby, Harrow, 
Westminster, Charterhouse, and the rest, as 
stitutions, and from every side; he shows 
ow they have developed, and how they fit 
best needs of British life, while they are 
not always the best preparation for life in 
se United States of ours. And this is the 
uelusion he reaches :— 

“ Sometimes American boys go to Winches- 
er or Eton to prepare for Yale or Harvard; 
ind in other cases they go from the schools 
to Cambridge or Oxford, as a preparation for 
American life. Nothing, to my mind, could 
be more fatal to a boy’s happiness or even to 
his best education. It is true 
the English are better than our own 
more good to English boys than ours do to 
American. But just here is the danger.... 
If he [the English-edueated American], if he 
is to enter into his new life with all his heart 
and soul—and if he is not to had 
best not enter at all—he will be tempted to 
unlearn much that he has learned, to abide 
by standards of which he cannot wholly ap- 
prove. If he resists this temptation—as he 
will do if he has the right baekbone—he must 
infinite tact and good sense to avoid 
making himself disliked.” This is the moral 
Mr. Corbin teaches; and it seems to be a good 
one, well worth heeding. 

A graduate of Harvard who had lived for a 
year or two on intimate terms with the under- 
graduates of Oxford, Mr. Corbin discovered 
that the result of English school education is 
to make a man surprisingly solid in character, 
ind at the same time surprisingly simple and 
natural. The Oxonian, he saw, has a firmer 
knowledge of himself and of the world of men 
than has the Harvard man, and at the same 
he has a greater measure of the spon- 
taneity and exuberance belonging to youth. 
Naturally the author was curious to learn 
something of the workings of the system which 
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time 


1 Schoolhoy Life in England. An American View. 
By Jonn Consrn. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. New York 
aud London: Harper and Brothers. 
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produced these results; and he went to live, 
for a short time each, at the three im- 
portant of these academies, if they may be so 
called. He started at Winchester, the oldest, 
founded by William of Wykeham in 1387, more 
than five centuries ago. He next visited Eton, 
founded fifty-three years later, and then he 
proceeded to Rugby, which is almost two hun- 
dred years younger than the others, and, there- 
fore, comparatively an infant. Of Winchester 
the average American knows very little. Of 
Eton he has some knowledge, based 


Most 


pussing 


chietly upon the familiar Eton jacket whieh 
his sons and brothers wear, and which he may 


have worn himself; while William of Wyke- 
hain’s college has never been the fashion here, 
either in raiment. But he 
knows and likes Rugby, Tom Brown 
was a Rugby chum there 
was Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, and 
master was Thomas Arnold, 

With the American Publie School the British 
Public School has nothing in common but its 
name. Some one has said of the latter that it 
is called publie because its pupils come from 
the upper classes exclusively ; and it is called 
a school because the principal course of study 
is higher athletics. What we consider Public 
or Free are known in Britain as Na- 
tional or Board Schools, and are frequented 
only by the little children of the poor. Ex- 
eter, Andover, Lawrenceville, Groton, and St. 
Paul’s, as preparatory establishments, come 
nearer to Rugby, Eton, and Winchester than 
do any other institutions of learning on this 
side of the Atlantic, but very great, as Mr. ¢ 
bin points out, is the distinetion between them, 

Mr. Corbin is not always moralizing in the 
present work, nor is he always as serious as 
might infer from the extracts quoted 
above. He is often most entertaining in his 
descriptions of the Customs and Notions of 
Winchester; of Racket and Fives, and Boat- 
ing, and Cricket, at Eton; and of the infln- 
ence of Tom Brown upon the Rugbeians of 
the present day. They showed him at Rugby 
“the double study—fully five feet by six,” 
which was ocenpied by Tom and Arthur; the 
fireplace, on the side of the hall, where Flash- 
man roasted Tom, once, for refusing to sell the 
lottery - ticket to Harkaway; and the very 
bench, close to it, upon which the young bul- 
ly’s head struck when Tom and East settled 
matters with him a few days later. And they 
believe it all! They love Tom and East and 
Arthur as much as we, of a past generation, 
loved them, when, in our hearts, we went to 
Rugby with them,so many years ago; and 
they late Flashman even more! 

The book will appeal to two distinct classes 
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of readers. To the boys of all ages for whom, 
in the main, it was written, appearing origi- 
nally in “The Round Table’; and to the fa- 
thers who think that, perhaps, Groton and 
Lawrenceville are not quite good enough for 
boys of theirs! 


WHEN Mr. Cotton Mather wrote, in 1706:— 
“My proposal was to have the Child improve in 
goodness at the same time that he improved in 
Reading,” he was thinking less of deer-slaying 
aud beaver-trapping than of morality and the 
Rule of Three. His statement is the motto of 
a little volume, entitled Parables for School and 
Home, by Mr. Wendell P. Garrison, lately issued 
from the press of Longmans, Green, and Com- 
pany. It contains, as its author says, a little his- 
tory and biography, a little geography, a little 
science, a little poetry; some stories, old and 
new, composing a bundle of facts and notions 
and illustrations which will, it is hoped, be 
absorbed and assimilated, even when the scope 
and the moral of the Parables in which they 
are set are missed or but dimly understood 
It is quite as valuable in the home as in the 
school, and it will ineuleate goodness in the 
child who reads, no matter what his age. The 
manner is quite original. Each chapter 
prefaced by a portrait or a drawing by Mr 
Gustav Kruell—is distinet in itself. It treats 
of something that will interest the child, 
while if will improve his mind; and the too- 
often aggressive and repellent moral, in works 
of its kind, is carefully and ingeniously con- 
cealed. A few of the titles, taken at random, 
will give an idea of the contents and varied 
matter of the book. ‘“ Emerson, or Tenderness 
for Living Things”; “The Lion of Lucerne, or 
Vandalism”; “ Daguerre, or Consequences ”; 
“The Pyramids, or Heredity ”; and the like. 

Some eighteen years ago Mr, Garrison wrote 
for young people “ What Mr. Darwin Saw,” 
being a simplified abstract from 
* Journal of a Voyage,” made with Darwin’s 
consent and approval. It did not bear Mr. 
Garrison’s name, but it met with instant pop- 
ular snecess; if is not yet ont of print, and it 
is still worth careful study. Like the later 
work it is intended to instruct as well as to 
amuse ; if does not soar xbove the average in- 
telligence of the juvenile mind; its author 
never appears to “ condescend,” as is so com- 
monly the case in those who talk down to 
children. And as one of Mr. Garrison’s youth- 
ful correspondents wrote to him, both books 
“teach us something about the things that 
teach us,” 


Darwin's 


ANOTHER book of the month which is de- 
voted to the interests and affairs of the young 
person, is Alan Ransford,’ by the author of 
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“Oakleigh” and “In the Old Herrick Hous, 
Miss Ellen Douglas Deland. Its hero, and tit 
lar character, is represented as the dough: 
full-back of a school football team, the lea ' 
of every sport requiring courage and prese: 
of mind, but miserably and abjectly afra 
of anything like a girl. Later in his ear 
we find him full-back on the Harvard sick 
an exciting game with Pennsylvania, on 
grounds in West Philadelphia. The date ; 
the score are not preserved, and the struge 
is viewed from the benches rather than fi 
the side-lines, but Miss Deland enters into 
the wild, exciting enthusiasm of the oceasix 
The thronging crowds, the waving colors, 
shouts and yells of the sympathizers, the sei 
of college songs, are all described in a grap! 
way. And when Ransford shot through t]! 
enemy’s centre, gained twelve yards for II 
vard, and was carried off the field, with 1 
usual broken collar-bone, the reader 
surprised at Loraine’s involuntary ery of Joy: 
and pride. Upon this event hangs the ha) 
ending of the plot of the story. 

One of the most entertaining of the char 
ters in the present work is Mr. Simon West 
who had been a collector from his earli: 
years, with an ever-changing hobby, so vari 
that he had, at last, become a collector 
collections. In_ his were birds’ eg 
stamps, coins, horseshoes, bells, pencils, | 
tons, spoons, fans, and teapots. “ Tall { 
pots and short teapots,” as Loraine saw tli 
“broad ones and slender ones; teapots \ 
long noses and teapots with no noses at ; 
How Loraine played dire havoe with the « 
lection of thermometers the reader must 1 
for himself. The old collector, as we 
him, is making a collection of wives, that | 
ing the only way in which he can bee 
possessor of a certain specimen of finger orna 
ment which he is eager to add to his coll 
tion of rings. The lady herself was an uniqu 
but not very valuable specimen. “She was 
a carelessly put together person,” Miss Dela 
tells us; “and there was always an end of 
hair sticking out where it should not, or a bit 
of lace with a frayed edge that made its 
conspicuous, or a broach that was forever 1 
done. She was apt to drop her handkerchic! 
where it was least convenient for some o1 
else to pick it up; and when she walke: 
abroad, on a muddy day, she was obliged con 
stantly to stop and draw on her oversliocs 
which were inclined to leave her feet.” 
did not fit into any case, and neither she no1 
the ring was worth a place in the room! 

“Alan Ransford” has all the eharm and 
cleanness and freshness of the books whic! 
have gone before it, from the same healthfu 
hearty pen. All boys will like Alan, and al 
girls will take Loraine to their hearts, 
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Tue influence of football 
itself is beginning to be felt, as its contem 
porary the bicycle is beginning to take its 
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prominent place in modern romance. In pie- 
turing a large social function at the fashion- 
‘bie end of London, and at the progressive 
d of the century, Mr. W. Pett 
ribes his latest hero, the Secretary to Bayne, 
Vv. P.“as “acting in the position of half-back 
the game of receiving,” and as playing, 
ery sturdily, his part under the captaincy of 
Lady Mary, the wife of Bayne M. P. and the 
sical helpmeet of the British statesman, who 
so familiar a figure in later-day fiction. 
Lady Mary is a portly person who looks at 
world through a gold-handled pince-nez ; 
has at all times a generous flow of talk, 

» rules the affairs of her family openly, in 


Ridge de- 


e mansion on Connaught Square, and seeret- 
and silently on the benches of the House 
of Commons, “and in her moments of indigna- 
mn with her husband or any other dependent,” 
s Mr. Ridge, “she wears a double chin!” 

Her creator will be remembered as the au- 
thor of two entertaining novels, “A Clever 
Wife” and “The Second Opportunity of Mr. 
The first was the story of the 
new woman,” the second an attempt to solve 
the serious problem as to how far the acci- 
dental bending of the twig inclines the tree, 
in the struggle for human existence. Both 
the books were bright and full of promise ; 
and, as in the ease of the present work, the 
scenes of both are laid in the English metropo- 
The Secretary to the Parliamentary mem- 
r, however, goes to the East End of London, 
where he mixes with Nihilists and Anarchists, 
and has strange and exciting adventures, all 
of them elosing pleasantly at the court of an 
imaginary potentate, in a mysterious country 
whieh is called Galmada, and which is bound- 
ed, on one side at least, by the already histori- 
eal land of Zenda. His path is crossed by 
many interesting characters, at each extremity 
of the great city ; and some of the remarks he 
hears are good enough to be preserved. Bohe- 
inia (situated in Leicester Square) is, according 
to Mr. Tate Bromley, a clever country to live 
in, but it has many drawbacks; and its people 
are always young. When they become suc- 
cessful they emigrate! Which is apt to be true 
of Bohemia, the world over! The same young 
gentleman elsewhere observes of the annual 
picture-show that “a private view is a public 
nuisance.” Mr. Bromley is always diverting, 
as are his fellow-beings in the tale,even when 
they conspire and dissemble. The Secretary 
to Bayne M.P. is not here to teach history or 
biography, science or geography, or to teach a 
moralofany kind. He is here simply to amuse; 

and in that respect he is fairly suecessful 


Staplelhurst.” 
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Tue Lorraine® of Mr. Robert W. Chambers 
s a person very different from the Loraine 
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whom Alan Ransford wooes and wins.  Al- 
though she wears the costume of her native 
province, the scarlet skirt banded with black, 
the velvet bodice and silver chains, she is sim- 
ply the namesake of that lost and distracted 
section of their country, before whose figure 
the Frenchmen kneel and weep, while they 
cover her feet with pansies for thought, and 
with rosemary for remembrance 

It is almost refreshing in these days to find 
an historical in which all the interest 
does not centre about King Charles the First, 
or Bonnie Prince Charlie; in which the wea- 
pous are sabres not claymores, and the cos- 
tumes trousers not kilts. Mr. Chambers takes 
for the theme of his present book the Franco- 
Prussian War of 1870-1871, which made Ger- 
many an Empire, rich and prosperous, and left 
France a Republic, burdened with debt and 
impoverished in territory ; and very well does 
he handle it. He gives us plenty of hard 
fighting, not a little love-making, and some 
grim humor. Amusing, if somewhat ghastly, 
is the remark of the old pompier to the young 
conscript, as a train, heavily laden with troops, 
rushes past them towards Berlin. “ Bismarck 
has called for the menu,” said the exempt one, 
Who had no dread of what was to happen to his 
wife’s relations; 


novel 


“ Bismarck has called for the 
menu; his cannon are hungry; there goes the 
bill of fare. Yes, the bill of fare the 
hors Veeuvres; you'll go as an olive, and prob- 
ably come home a sardine—in a box!” Very 
many of the Lorrainers came, back in 
boxes; or else in pieces to live their broken 
lives ont in their own homes, but under an 
alien flag. The olive himself could not have 
been served upon the Iron Chancellor's table, 
the anthor tells “had not a gendarme 
pulled him from under his mother’s bed, and 
hustled him on to the first Paris-bound train, 
Which happened to be a cattle-train, where Brun 
mingled his lamentations with the bleating of 
sheep, and the desolate bellows of thirsty cows.” 

Mr. Chambers, in a line or two of introduc- 
tion, “ believes that the romance separated 
from the facts should leave the historical ba- 
sis virtually accurate.” The romance of the 
birth of Lorraine must, of course, be separated 
‘from the facts of history, entirely, although it 
is highly ingenious and original; but there 
seems to be a good deal of truth as well as of 
fiction in the narrative; and the following 
picture of the Third Napoleon has rarely been 
equalled. “Under the Emperor’s crimson képi, 
heavy with gold, the old, old eyes, half closed, 
peered at him, as a drowsy buzzard watches 
the sky, with filmy, changeless gaze. Ilis face 
was the color of clay, the loose folds of the 
cheeks hung pallid over a heavy clin, the lips 
were hidden beneath a mustache and imperial, 
unkempt bot waxed at the ends. From the 
shadow of his crimson eap the hair straggled 
forward, half hiding two large, wrinkled yel- 
low ears.” 


How true to the life is this portrait of “ the 
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man of the heavy eyelids,” as some of us re- 
member him so distinetly, in Paris, before that 
unfortunate day of Sedan. 


CuriousLy enough, we find the strong Ja- 
eobite sentiment, the loyal adoration of the 
kilts and the claymore, the worship of the Un- 
fortunate Queen of the Scots, and of the mar- 
tyred Monarch of the British, in the one novel 
of the month in which we least expect if, and 
in a novel the scenes of which are laid in a 
corner of our own Continent, while the time is 
the present. The title of the story is Stuart 
and Bamboo,® and its author is the author of 
“Cape Cod Folks” and “ Vesty of the Basins,” 
Mrs. Sarah P. McLean Greene. 

The reader will ask, naturally, why Stuart 
and Bamboo? until he meets, in the second 
chapter, with Mrs. O’Ragan Stuart, and learns 
that that lady, believing herself to be “ Of the 
Line of Kings” divides the people of the com- 
munity in which she lives into two distinet 
“Tt soon developed,” writes Mrs. 
Greene, “that Mrs. O’Ragan had a convenient 
habit of calling every one who was not both 
Celtic in race and Roman Catholie in ritual, a 
‘Bamboo’—not with religious reprobation, but 
merely as relying on the term to convey a 
Whether 
connected in her mind with Bombay or not 
was never definitely known.” She has a son, 
Plontogonet ‘Pleg’ he’s called for short,” 
she once gravely explained, “and more Pleg 
he is for short, than long for Plontogonet”; 
and, despite her royal blood, she does washing 
and takes in boarders; but she has a royal 
heart. 


classes 


general sense of something foreign. 


The Stuart and the Bamboo are nearly equal- 
ly commingled in the tale, the good and the 
bad, the clean and the unclean. Margaret 
Stuart the heroine, Stuart by name, and, as 
Mrs. O’Ragan asserted, Stuart by nature, is 
Stuart all through. Sois Stack the dog; while 
his stable-companion familiarly known as The 
Meanest Horse that Ever Lived, is clearly 
Bamboo from beginning to end. 

Like the other works from the same hand, 
“Stuart and Bamboo” is rather a study of 
character than a collection of episodes and in- 
cidents. But the character is well drawn and 
refreshing ; and it is all intensely human. 


Wuat Mr. Henry Lauren Clinton said, in the 
Preface to his “ Extraordinary Cases,” publish- 
ed in the summer of 1896, may well be said of 
its companion volume, Celebrated Trials,’ just 
issued from the press. “ There are a few cases 
of peenliar and extraordinary character,” he 
wrote, “which, if published, never lose their 
interest.” And, he added, “I have endeavored 
to embrace such, and only such, in this work.” 


6 Stuart and Bamboo. Ry Mus. 8S P. McLean Greene. 
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How very interesting his cases were all readers 
will remember. In the present book he treat 
of the famous trial of William M. Tweed 
1873; of the libel suit of John Kelly agains 
Mayor Havemeyer, in 1874; of the trial « 
Mr. Croker, for the alleged murder of Jo 
McKenna, in 1874; and, notably, of the Cun 
ningham-Burdell murder case in 1857, in al] 
which Mr. Clinton was a most prominent } 
fessional figure. 

To this last, which he calls “the most « 
tinguished murder ever committed in tly 
United States,” Mr. Clinton devotes some t 
hundred and eighty pages, and it certai: 
merits all the space it receives. It was tli 
one subject of discussion, surmise, and reve) 
throughout the whole country; for days 
was the sole topic of conversation in Ne 
York; in the home, in the street, in the on 
nibus, the saloon, and even in the theatr 
As the “ Herald” put if, on the 12th of Feln 
ary :—“ The public sups on horrors, dreams ot 
murders, and gets up next morning with ar 
newed appetite for the same food.” Mr. ¢ 
ton was the counsel for Mrs. Cunningham 
the trial for her life, and in the struggle, in t 
Surrogate’s Court, to prove that she had mai 
ried Dr. Burdell; he still holds a brief in | 
defence, as a wife quite guiltless of her | 
band’s blood ; and, although he refused to 
eny part whatever in the thoroughly disg: 
ing bit of low-comedy acting with which 1 
thrilling high tragedy was brought to a cl 
he asserts, at the end of these forty years, 1] 
his client was a wronged and innocent woma 

Overwhelmed with an avalanche of public 
odium, from which in afew weeks she emerged 
to become an object of sincere commiserat i: 
he says, she was soon carried on the topmost 
wave of public sympathy to a triumphant a 
quittal of the charge of having been the as 
sassin of her husband. But, by pretending to 
be the mother of a child borrowed for the ox 
casion, she sank herself so deep in moral ck 
gradation that it was beyond the power of he1 
counsel and friends to resurrect 
had they been so disposed. 


her — even 
Usually very fair and impartial in his treat 
ment of his contemporaries, Mr. Clinton evi 
dently has not yet overcome some of the nat 
ural animosities of that intense period. He 
speaks of “the unlimited, morbid astuteness 
and overwhelming surplus of profound wis- 
dow ” displayed by Samuel J. Tilden, who op- 
posed him in the Will Case, and whom he 
calls ‘an eminent lawyer (in a certain way 
he handles without gloves the Coroner who 
held the inquest; and he speaks sometimes 
a little disrespectfully of Mr. A. Oakey Hall. 
But no story of Gaboriau or of Dr. Conan 
Doyle is more exciting or startling than his 
account of the distinguished murder, which 
has the great advantage of being real, not 
imaginary. Itis bnt one more proof—if proof 
were needed—of the fact that fiction is less 
strange than truth. 








